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' PREFACE 



For the past two years, the U.S. Department of Labor has experimented 
in the development and demonstration of a vocational exploration and work 
training program for Neighborhood Youth Corps in-school youth at private 
sector worksites. The j^jrogram. Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector 
(VEPS), provided for t^ selection of 16 year-old probable high school drop- 
6uts and their placement in the private sector over a summer and subsequent 
school year; enrollees vere to receive coordinated year-round counseling, < 
orientation to the world of work, career exploration, on-the-job training, 
and work experience. \ 

The Center for Urban Programs (CUP) al Saint Louis,^niversity completed 
a contract with the Department of Labor to monitor-analyze the 1971-72 pilot 
Experimental year operations, and in that capacity CUP prepared both a model/ 
with implementation suggestions for operating the second year VEPS program 
•and a final report and assessment of impact' of the first year program. ^ 
Under terms of a grant, the Center for Urban Programs monitored the second 
year of VEPS, and this document represents the final report and assessment 
of the second year VEPS operation^; included are measures of programmatic^ ^ " 
impact upon second year year enrollees and comparisons with impact measur.es 
from the pilot experimental year..* ' 

v. 

While the principal investigators accept responsibility for- the final 
product, a number of indi^tduals contributed to the effopt-r^fhe entira stafEi^*^ 
of the Center for Urban Programs, especially Dr. George D. Wendel, DJ ;ector,' 
Terry Manns, Phyllis Reser, and Wiley Smith must be mentioned. Mr. / ;3seph . ' 
Seiler, Miss Louise Scott, and Mr. Thomas Bruening of the Division |/ Ex- 
perimental Operations Research, Office of Research and Development ,^y.S. 
Department of Labor, were of great assistance In the monitoring an^an^lysis 
function. Within the Division of W9rk Experience of the Manpower <|dministra- 
.tion, Mrs. Wendy Leake provided essential support in facilitating and ex- 
pediting the monitoring component. In the course of the research ^effort, 
CUP personnel came in contact with NYC and Department of Labor ^ cirsonnel in 
twenty cities from coast to coast. While this report focusQ^ an only a small 
number of those cities, we would be unjust ^not to acknowledge the assistance, 
and cooperation given us in this endeavor by local VEPS personnel in all 
of those cities. We would especially like to acknowledge the cooperation, 
and, indeed tolerance, that was shown us by th6 NYC directors ^and VEPS staff 
in those cities whose activities were closely monitored. Without that help, 
our task would havfe been made impossible. Finally, for any errors of judg**- 
ment or interpretation, the principal investigators assume total responsibility. 

Saint Louis, Missouri 'Donald P. Sprengel 

July, 1974 * E. Allan Tomey 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



The second "'year Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector (VEPS-II) 
program was designed to provide training and career exploration for six^r 
teen year old in-school NYC enrollees who were "probable dropouts.*' The 
main departure from the regular NYC program .was that VEPS enrollees ^ere 
Ijlaced at private sector work stations and received intensive personal, 
career,^ and academic counseling. NYC programs shared the wage costs of 
enrollee? with the private sector employers, • 

The major findings pt the Center for Urban Programs <CUP) monitor- 
ing teams are presented below. The findings under Assessment of Program » 
Operations and Administration are detailed in Part III of this report, 
while those under Assessment of Program Impact on Enrollees comprise Part IV. 

ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM OPERATjoNS AND ADMINISTRATION 

1* Administration and Staffing 

a. TKe change which placed all .program .functions under the VEPS-II 



program sponsored by the NYC pr^^gram worked ,well.. ^ 

b. VEPS-^I programs generally did nbt have to develop staff 
ization in an area such as job development. 



\ 

er£ 



special- 
performed 



c. Several VEPS-II programs were operated by one person who 
all the required tasks. ^ 

d. \ Programs in rural counties found it^ necessary to assign yEPS enrollees 
^ to their regular in-school NYC counselors. ) 

■ I 

Enrollee Selection 



a. 



VEPS-II enrollees met the NYC income guideline. 



b. Most enrollees were at least sixteen years of age. | 

\ ! 

c. The enrollees had a number of academic, personal and family problems, 
' but were generally not selected according to a rigorous defiuition 

of probable dropout. 

d. Most enrollees were not enrolled in the school *s regular work ex- 
perience or vocational training ^program. 

e. Comparisons beti^een cities must be qualified with the knowledge that 
the e'nrollees varied in terms of previous academic performance. 
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Job Development 

a* Direct job development by the V^PS-II staff worked well* 

b. Smaller employers continued to provide the majority of training 
stations for VEPS. " \ 

c* The simplified wage cost sharing feature in VEPS-II was useful 43t 
recruiting employers, although not as greet an aJttractibn as ini- 
tially thought. 1 

1 

d. The training stations covered a wide range of occupations • 

e« Programs. in rural areas benefited from the access to private sector 
training' through VEPS-II. 

P re-Job C|rientation ' 

a. Pre-jo^> orientation .programs continued to be limited in some cities 
due to the start-up problems involved in new programs. 

\ 

b. The majority of VE^S-II programs concentrated the pre-job sessions 
on developing propei^ world-of-work attitudes. 

c« Programs staffed by one or two persons had more difficulty due 
to efforts in job devej-opment.' 

d. Enrollees benefited from outside speakers, role playing, practice 
on application forms, films', and tape cassettes* 

e. The program flexibility to use a maximum of sixty hours was used 
by only a few cities. 

On-Going Counseling 

1 ■ ■ ' . ' 

a. VEPS-II program counselors conducted this phase well. 

b. Enrollees had a number of job-related problems as well as academic, 
• * personal and family problems* 

c. Counselors were ablp to intercede successfully with empli)^ers in 
a number of on-the-job problem cases. \^ * 

d. Enrollees who were several grades behind their group presented 
the most severe academic problems. ^ . . . 

e. The* increased enrollee-to-jcounselor ratio (1:30) did not present 
any general difficulty. Where VEPS-II was operated -by one person, 
the counselor was occasionally overloaded* 



6* Career Exploration 

a* This program component ccontlnued to be the mo^t difficult to im- 
plement. ♦ , • 

* Most cities conducted some type of yjocationaj and career explora- 

tion sessions, but mosjt found it necessary to modify the bl-weekly 
time schedule • , 

c. Smaller programs often used the schools or other agencies to pre— . 
senc some career exploration material. • 

/■ L •' 

d. Most yEPS-II programs used some sessions to reinforce the work 
attltiides gained In the pre-; job orientation sessions. 

e. The main problems encountered were the difficulty of getting groups 
of erirollees together and of scheduling the ^Imep Vlth employers. 

ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM IMPACTION ENROLLEES*^*'^'^' 

Information is based upon data for the universe of 716 enrollees in 
eleven intensively monitored cities. For some items N is less than'716j 

1. Profile of VEPS Enrollees 

a. Sex: Male 52.:^; Fejnale 47.9%.^ ^ , . " 

. ; b- Age: 15 ox younger 15.4%'; 16'- 37.9%; 17 or older "46.7%. 

c, Ethnic Background: Black 45.0%; White 33.3%; Spanish surname 20.8%; 
' ' -other. 0.8%. \ ' - ' , , . ^.v, 

d* ' Year in School (during VEPS) : Sophomore or less 11.2%; Junior 40.0%; 
Senior 48.7%. ' ;/ x ' , . . T 

Ever Worked: Yes 74.6%; Ho 2^.4%. ' * ^ 
Worked thirty days or more:. Yes 66.5%; Nb 33.6%. 
Pre-program Mean Grade Point Average: 

' ' ./ 

Mean 1.98 (All Cities) 

> *' -./.Highest 2.73 (Las Vegas) 

' * .L^?^refj^/» V139 (Pittsburgh) , . 

Ti:- Pre-prograA Mean Days Absent: 

Mean^ 22 ;9 " (All Cities) 
Highest 35.0 (Pittsburgh) , 

-iowes t 8 . 0 (Colorado • Springs) 

2 Work Experience in VEPS ^ , 

a. Type of Occupational 4 Exnosure 

Prof essional , j 

Managerial ^0.0% , ' " ' 

Sales 11,2*^ - I . 

Clerical , 27.d% , t . 
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\ Craftsmen. 
N Operative 
Laborer 
Service 




b. Size of VEPS Employers (Nymber^ of full-time employees) 

1-4 23*7% - ' ' 

5-9 2i.l% * - ^ , ^ 

10-19 , 22.3%' ^ - - . 

20-29 11.1% 

30-49 7.7% ' 

50-99 4.0% ^ ■ . ; ^ ■ 

100 or more 10.0% - 

c. Number of VEPS Work Experiences: One 69.2%; Two 25.9%; Three or 
. 'more 4;9%. . 

General Assessment ox Programmatic Impact^ 

a. Impact on School Dropout Rate. 

(1) Remained in school or graduated 90j.l%; dropped out of high 
school 9.9%. 

'(2) Completed VEPS 53.9%; termxnated 46**0%. . 

b. Impact on Academic Performance 

Academic averages were available for 346 completers. 

(1) Enrollee grade point averages improved from the previous school 
year (1971-/2) in eight of ten cities. (No data was available 
from Eugene, Oregon) . ! 

\ 

(2) Improved G.P.A. 62.0%; declined 32.0%; unchanged 6.0%. 

(3) Mean grade point changes ranged from +0.62 in Cleveland to 
-0.14 in Fort Worth 

(4) The distribution of G.P.A. change by degree: 

' +1.26 or more . 8.9% . 

+0.76 CO >1.25 14.4% 

'+0.26 to +0.^5 ' 23.4% 

+0.25 to rO.25 29.4% 

-0.26 to -0.75 13.5% 

-0.76 to -1.25 7.8% 

^ . 3^-.^ or more ' 2.6% 



/ 

/ 
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Impact on School Attendance 



(1) The mean number of days absent deciined ia five of the ten 
cities* (No data was available from Eugene, Oregon). Two 
cities in which absences increased did so only marginally 
(one day) . 

(2) Fewer school days absent 48*8%; more days absent 44.7%; 
unchanged 6.5%. • * 

(3) The distributjion of Attendance Change by degree (+ - improvement) 



+10 days or more 18.8% 

+4 to +9 15.3% 

+3 to -3 32.8%' 

-4 to -9 14.3% 

-10 days or more 18.8% 

Improved Disciplinary Status.. 



(ii) "i^tvailable information indicates that enrollees had significant- 
ly fewer incidents with school authorities and the police than 
in previous years. ^ 

Continued Tart-Time Private Septor Employment 

(1) A-significant number of VEPS completers remained intbe-private- 
sector, 69.0% at the VEPS employer and 6.3% a.t other private 
worksites. - - ^ 

< 

(2) Disposition of remaining VEPS completers 



Returned to NYC ' 5.5% 
Higher Education 6i0% 

Not working 8.4% • 

Military 2.4% 
Other ' 2.-4%- 

Facilitated the Transition from School to the Work Force 

(1) Of the 179 youth who were seniors and completed the program 
and 1 graduated, over half (59.2%) retained their VEPS job, 
another 8.4% found other private sector emplo3nnent, and 3.9% 
found public sector emplo3nnent for a total of 71.5% employed 
full-time after VEPS. 

(2) 9.5% went on to higher education and 4.5% joined the military. 

(3) Enrollees who were working, continuing their education or in 
the military accounted for 85.5% of the completers w^o grad- ^ 
uated^ t 



/ . 



/ 



/ 
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(4)/0ftly 10.6% were not working and another 2*8% were married* 
^^// Th6 disposition of 1*1% was unknown* * - 

Z.y^^Z oxA School System Personnel Opinions of VEPS 

// (1) NYC directors were enthusiastic about the potential that VEPS 
/ . provided. 

(2) Particularly important was the availability through VEPS of 

more varied worksites' and exposure to private sector employers. 



(3) Some programs found VEPS k much needed addition to NYC where 
public sector "3ots outsJ.de schools are in short supply ^ 

4 . Analysis of Completers and Terminators . 

a. ^ Completed VEPS 53.9% (386); Terminated 46.0% (330). 

b. Males completed VEPS at a higher ^rate, 55*2%, than females, 52*85 



^ Enrollees seventeen years of age or older completed at a higher .rate, 
56.5%,' than youth sixteen, 53?9%, or under sixteen, 46*8%, 

d. Completion rates^by ethnic backgrounds were: Blacks, 60.6%; Whites, 
50.0%; Spanish surnames, ^7,0%. 

e. VEPS enrollees in their junior year completed the program at 49*6% 
, rate; those in less than the junior year,, 51.3%; seniors 59«0%* 

f . Only minor demographic and family differences existed, between com^ 
pleters and terminators.. 

g. Neither the size of the VEPS employer nor the VEPS occupational - 
^experience had any major impact on program completion rates. 

h. Completers improved their academic averages more frequently, 62*0%, 
than did terminators, 50*8%. ! 

i. . Improvement in school attendance patterns was shown by 48.8% of ^ / 

completers and 46.2% of the terminato^rs . / 

j . Comparison of the academic averages of completers and the universe, / 
controlled for age and grade in s>phool, shows' that 'completers im-^ / 
proved, their grade point averages 'more often than did all VEPS* en- \ 
rollees. \ - . j 

• ' 7 

k. In the same comparison using school attendance data, the relatioih( 
ship is not as strong. , / 

p ^ ' ( 

l/ No direct' relationship exists between academic improvement or 
positive changes in school attendance and the type of VEPS work 
experience or tlie size of VEPS employer. 
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Reasonc for Terminating VEPS 

a. Terminations from VEPS amounted to 46.0% (330 of the 716 youth)* 

b* The main reasons for terminating were dropping out of school, 
21.6%; quitting, laid off or fired, 23.4%. 

! 

A 

c. Taking other private sector employment was the reason. for termina- 
tion in 10.3%^<Jf the cases; not interested in 7.9% and conflict 
with school activijfcies in 5.2%. . ' 

i 

d. No other reason accounted for as mudh as five percent of the cases* 

e. Over half the ejrirollees completed the program in four of the eleven 
cities; in another four cities, the completion rate was between 
40% and 50%. ' 

f . No pattern emer^^d from an analysis of.: reasons for termination 
when compared with size of employer or type of VEPS work exper- 
ience. ^ . 

g. The limited academic 'information available on terminators indicated 
that tljey did not improve in either grades or attendancj^. as much as 
VEPS completers. . ' - ' \ 

School Dropouts and VEPS , 

a. Seventy-one, 9 •9% of the 716 VEPS enrollees , dropped out ox school 
; during the 1972-73 program year. 

The VEPS dropout rate is comparable to findings of other studies 
of youth in this age and schoo^^year bracket even though the youth 
^selected as VEPS enrollees generally Vjrefe probable dropouts. 



- , ^ PART II " • /- , 

INTRODUCTION TO VEPS / 

. ^ . • ' / 

As. outlined in U.S. Department of Labor Field Memorandum 195-72?* 
(May'12, 1972), the Department of Labor authorized a one year extension 
of the pilot Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector (VEK) program; 
the purpose of the extension was further experimentation with program 
content and implementation* The second experimental year was coterminous 
with the 1972-73 NYC sunmier and in-s chool^ phases. . ^ ^ 

' ' - f 

' ^ A. Deseyiptlpn of the. Experimental VEPS Program » ' 

VEPS-II (as the .second year of experimental: ImplementA'tiiDn is her^^ 
after identified) differed in several sUgnific^tit w,^ys from,VEP^-I (first— 
yfear). These ^differences are attributable to'./tlie experience gained In 
the implementa\;ion of VEPS-I. For backgroun.fi' and 'compatative purposes, 
the description .of the VEPS-I program is'.g^^ih belog* > , 



A.l. Th^ VEPS-I' Experimental Pffi j^ ^am^ As described in Field 
Memorandum No. iBS-v?!,-'* the VEPS-I progi^Twas' designed for eleventh \r ^ 
grade, 16 year old Nei »hborhood Youth Co™( in-^school youth who could be 
identified as probable dropouts, brigina^ly, fourteen cfties were' targeted 
for .VEPS programs, but four sites were i^iaSfele to starJt programs • Two 
cities ~ Columbus, Georgia and Portland, Oregon — terminated VEPS-I 
after the summer phase. The cities that completed the program"" were: 
Columbus, Ohio* Flint, Michigan;,, Fort Worth, Texas; Lawrence .and Haverhill, 
M^ssachysetts'; Norfolk, Virginia; Td^^tsburgh, 'Pennsylvania; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; and San Bernardino, California. Developed by -the U.S. Depart^ 
ment of 1 Labor and the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB), joined by 
the U.S, Office of Education of HEW, the program provided, career ^explora- 
tion and training opportunities ^hat, hopefully, would result in reduction 
of high .school dropouts and the flow of untrained, unskilled youth into 
the labor market. Primary emphasis was to^ be :given to, the development 

of training and career exploration^ opportunities in order to provide* ; 

enrolleds with ^.tlie widest possible exposure to the world of work. Train- ' 
ing assdignraents were to: be related .directly to the interests and capabili- 
ties of enrollees in concert with their educational goals. 

The; major components of VEPS were as follows:* ^ ^ 



■ r 



(1) Counseling and Remediation . This componeitt W^s to provide 
enrollees with the motivation and basic educational^ skills needed to 



*See Appendix B. 



**See Appendix A. 



fuactiqn effectively in a work environment • Remedial needs were to be 
determined and assistance rendered. Counseling assistance was to be pro- 
vided at work, in sch^ool, and at home. 
/ • " ■ ' ' . • . . - 

(2) Orientation . ^This component was to provide enrollees with a 
y-asic gr^sp of the demands placed on , the individual in the world of work, 
^work attitudes and .Habits, an Awareness of the participating company's, 
/business and company facilities, and an explication of the enrollees' 

primary objectives while in the prqgram and the company's Interest in the 
program. 

V * r 

(3) Career ExyloratioA * This component was to provide enrollees the 
opportunity to broa4en their\ perception of the panorama of jobs in the 
world of work, to ol)ilerve others in a work environment, to discuss' with 
permanent employees ^the ^traitling and education needed for job success, to 
tmderstand the rewai^ds arising from employment, and to learh of the. possi- 
bilities -of upward Mobility in a given skill. 

. ' ' , , ' • » \. 

(4) Non-Productive Qn-The-Job Training . This component Involved 
close supervision of youth enrollbes as they developed work habits and 
basic job skills and the application of those learned skills In the actual 
work environment. This component was entirely non-productive on-the-job 
training at "private sector worksites. 

(5) Productive Work Experience * This progr^ component provided 
^.actual work experience in production of marketable goods and. services with 
wages paid entirely by the employer (see details below concerning "Emplovg^? 
Phase'O. ' . - , 

The first £our components listed above represented piogram activities, 
conducted when wages were paid to enrollees from NYC sponsor funds — 
referred to hereafter as "NYp Phase." The fifth component constituted the 
"Employer Phase" with wages paid entirely by the private sector.. The' full 
year VEPS program had three^ segments (summer, first school s ernes ter^ and 
second school semester), each of which had a "NYC Phase" and- an "Employer 
Phase" during the weeks designated below. 



Segment 

' 4 

Summer 

12 weeks (39 hours per week) 

First School Semester 

19 week-s (15 hours per week) 

Second School Semester 

19 weeks (15 hours per week) 



NYC Phase 



Weeks lr6 
Weeks 1-15 



Weeks 1-iO 



Employer Phase 

V 

Weeks 7-12 



W^eks 16-19 
^ 1 
Weeks 11-19 



At the start of each segment', the enrollee was to move to a new work 
station at his present or another employer. At the conclusion of the 
program each enrollee was to have had three separate VEPS work experiences. 



Youth participants in the VEPS program w6re to be i:ecruited by NYC 
sponsors; potential enrollees were to be in-school youth at least 16. years 
of ^ age, who were economically disadvantaged as defined by NYC guidelines. 
'Candidates were to be referred to, special high school counsialors for certi- 
fication that the students would be llth graders in September 1971 and that 
they were "probable dropouts*" 

The special high school counselors assigned to the program were funded 
by the U»S. Office of Education. Counselors were to be selected for their 
interest^in .aiding the disadvantaged rather than objective counseling creden- 
tials » except where State regulations or union agreements required fully 
credentialed cou^s^elors. They were to devote full time to the enrollee's 
remediation^ counseling, and career exploration needs and interests. A 
counselor-enrollee ratio of 1:20 was to "be maintained wherever possible. 
Counselors would contact and observe enrollees at their private sector work- 
sites and at their schools (during school year), and would assist NYC spon- 
sors and companies in developing and operating several program components. 

Wdrk sxtes for enrollees were to be identified and delected by NAB 
metro offices; criteria for participating private sector companies included 
a demonstrated intferest in training an<f employing ^.in-school youth, and a ' 
capability of effdctively tra,J.ning new personnel. ^ The program was to be 
designed so as to provide each enrollee three^ separate and distinct work 
experiences either within the same company or; ixi different companies over 
the course of one year. As conditions for participating in the program, a 
company was to agree to the following: j - ... ^ / 

(1) .Providfe, at its own cost, necessary staff ,^ space, equipment, 
supplies and access 'to 'the principal/ worksite,s; ' 

(2) Make these resources available to eijrollees and high school coun- 
selors; and^ j' 

/■ . • ' ^ ^- ' ! 

(3) Absorb the salaries of enrollees when each "NYC Phase" terminated^ 

t - ' 

1** ' 

Additional responsibilities of private sector participants under terms 
of the program included: (a) identification of training and employment 
positions; (b) development of orie^itation and career exploration curricula 
with local NYC and school officials; (c) allocation of ' supervisory personnel 
to tra^ining and work with enrollees; (d) development of procedures governing 
payrolls .during training periods wliere the employer bears the full cost of 
the e'nrolxee^s salary; (e) designation of a^'company" coordinatot to assist 
the NYC sponsor and high school counselor in developing t)rogram curriculums 
and Schedules. . % , \ * 

In addition to the recruitment and referral of youth function, NYC 
sponsors weVe responsible for program administration including record .keep- 
ing, paying \NYC wages to enrollees, maintaining liaison with company coordi- 
nators and high school counselors, working with the metro NAB youth director 
to provide for joint monitoring, and establishing a program review committ-ee 
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2 . Transition to and Structure of the VEPS-II Program ^ Parti- 
ally on the basis of a preliminary assessment paper delivered to D.6*L. 
on January 27, 1972, the VEPS program was authorized to continue into- a 
secpnd action year* This decision was in agreement with the conclusion 
lof the CUP monitoring team that- VEPS was a significant^ meaningful, and 
successful extension of the NYC^basic concept and that the program should 
be refined and retested in a second year. 

The conclusion of the CUP monitoring team that a VEPS-II program 
should be continued with modifications was based upon two general cate- 
gories of information: quantifiable evidence of programmatic impact 
as revealed in enrol^JLee records, and the observations and opinions of 
program administrators. The data available at that eaily stage in the 
VEPS-I program was neither complete nor comprehensive, but tho experiences 
in the eight intensively studied, cities were sufficiently similar to 
isolate certain trends by January of 1972: 

1. Reduced tendency to drop out from school among VEPS enrollees 
comparable to regular ia-schopl NYG.- youth, 

2. Improved academic achievement for VEPS enrollees. 

3. Improved school attendance p^atterns. 

4. Improved disciplinary statqs. , 

5. Evidence that the VEPS program had provided realistic attitude, 
development and growth ±n individual responsibility. ' — 

6. Private sector skill development for youth not normally partici- ^ 
pants in work-exper^ience programs. 

7. Enthusiastic support for the VEPS program among VEPS personnefl. 

Implementation of the VEPS-I guidelines differed considerably among 
the eight cities completing the experimental program. A brief itemization 
^of the major areas of programmatic variation Is useful here in order to 
demonstrate the need for the guideline revisions implemented for "the second 
VEPS^ program ^year beginning in the summer of 1972. 

1. Local offices of NAB represented a broad range of effectiveness, 
tactics, and involvement. Generally, NAB was unable to develop work sta- 
tions among larger employers. •Several NAB offices provided little more 

than verbal suppott, while othe^rs invested substantial staff time and effort. ^ 

2. NYC offices, while providing the overhead and administrative 

' services as well as referral of NYC youth as potential VEPS recruits, ex- 
perienced a new dimension in youth employment ^^rtivities. Cooperation 
with NAB and the school was generally good • 

3. VEPS-I enrollees were not limited to '^^-year old rising juniors 
as called for in the guidelines and the potentii] dropout criterion was' 
not rl^gorously implemented. 
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4. Counseling, exploration, and remediation programs varied in 
extent, content, design, hardware, and rapport with enrollees* 

Given the experimental thrust of the VEPS-I program, these observed 
differences provided an opportunity to determine the impact of varying 
program designs and to assess comparatively the effectiveness of these 
designs* 

In the assessment paper prepared by CUP (January 27, 1972), suggested 
program guidelines for the-^PS-II year were specified* With minor 
modifications these suggested guidelines were adopted by th6 Manpower 
Administration. It should be noted th'^'t the main thrust of VEPS-I toward 
reducing the dropout rate and improyin^ the employability of youth was 
maintained in the revised program* En:^oll:ees In the revised program 
were placed in the. private sector as they .were in VEPS-I. ' ^ 

In brief, the major changes in the revised program model arp listed" ^ 
below,.,. .The rationale for these revisions may be found in the assessment ^ 
paper dated January 27, 1972, and the guidelines.- themselves may be found 
in Field Memorandum No. 195'-72 (May 12, 1972).* - / ^ 

* 

1* Program administration was centralized with the NYC sponsor which 
employed the program te^. 

2. Job development was the responsibility of the program team; the 
assistance of NAB metro offices was sought^ but sole reliance on NAB for 
job development was discouraged. 

3. Opetationalization of th6 "probable dropout'* criterion* was made 
more rigorous. 

4. Hg^k stations were to be sought among smaller employers since 

, theise appeared to provide more variety in work experiences and postered 

closer supervision of the youth while at work. ^ 

C 

5. Except for a 60 hour orientation program, private sector employers 
shared the cost of enrollee wages on a 50-50 basis with NYC, including^ 
time spent in counseling and career exploratioii* 

6* The counseling, remediation, and careex exploration component was 
given greater eropfiasis; a bi-weekly average of four hours was* devoted 
wfor these^ purposes ♦ t ^\^^ 

7. The counselor-enrollee ratio was increased to approximately 1:30** 
from 1:20.. _ - - . 



'*See Appendix B. The guidelines and implementation mo^l may' be found 
in Vocational Exploration In the Private Sector: Model for Implementing the ' 
19 72-73 Guidelines. Saint Louis University: Center for Urban\?rograms , 1972 . 



Field Memorandum 195-72 specified that the nine cities that operated 
VEPS-I programs were authorised to continue into the VEPS-II program year; 
these cities were located in Regions I, III, V, VI, VIII, and IX; KMAs in 
these regions were authorised to offer the VEPS-II program to one additional 
city, in Regions II, IV, VII, and X, the- RMAs were authorized to offer 
th^ program to two cities. The final selection process underwent consider- 
able flux as the program year went by. This fluctuation was due to several 
factors, primarily the inability of programs to structure a delivery system 
that incorporated the basic program model. In addition, the uncertainty 
about NYC funding levels and the future of NYC generally had a dampening , 
effect on agencies as they considered the implementation of a new program^ 
Table .1-1 provides a comprehensive overview of the operating programs as 
of November 30, 1972. ^ . ^ ^ 

f 

TAELE II-l 



Comprehensive List of NYC Programs Ever- Authorized to 
Conduct VEPS-II- Programs, By Status As of November 30> 1972 



Albuquerque, New Mexico 
BCffalo, New York 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, lowa^ 
Eugene, Oregon 
' Flint, Michigan 
JFort Worth, Texas 
Georgetown, "fexas 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Leon, Iowa 

Marin County, California 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Newark, New Jersey 
Newpbrt News, Virginia 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Portland, Oregon 
ProvidenceK-Rhode Island 
Pueblo, Colorado 
/Salem, Oregon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sari Bernardino, California 



Ntiver started a VEPS program 
Conducted a summer program only - ^ 

In operation 
In operation 

In operation * ' ' \ 

Began operation in February, ^973 
In operation 
In operation 
In operation 
In operation 

In operation . » ' 

In operation 
In operation 

Recently ^authorized;* status unknown ^ 

Never started a VEPS program 

Recently authorized o.iA-of-school program. 

In operation 

In operation 
' In operation 

In operation 

Recently authorized 

Recently authorised 

Recently authorized 
_ Jn operation 

[Recently authorized 

*In operation 

In operation 



CUP monitoring teams "conducted intensive on-site, studies in twelve 
cities operating VEPS-II progr;ams. These, cities were Flint (Michigan), 
' Fort Worth (Texas), Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania), Salt Lake City, and San 



Bernardino (all of which operated VEPS-I programs) and in Cleveldnd, 
Colorado Springs, Eugene, Georgetown, Las Vegas> Newark, and Pueblo (all 
of which were new to the VEPS program). In addition, technical assistance, 
visitations at the request of regional DOL personnel were made to Minneapolis 
(for a NYC-II program) and Davenport, Iowa* /' 

B* , Program' Objectives of VEPS ^ 

The program objectives of the VEPS~I and VEPS~IT programs are compar- 
able to those of the regular NYC in-school program* Briefly stated, these 
objectives are: 

(1) """To provide|youth with the incentive to remain in school and earn 
a high school diploma — The VEPS project was designed for probable high 
s^chool dropouts. The incentive to remain, in school was to be provided by 
intensive counseling, remediation, and work experience components that 
would demonstrate the need for and*' value of education. 

(2) To facilitate, the smooth transition upon high sdhool graduation ^ 
into the full-time work" force — Utilizing private sector\work sites with 
three separate work experiences, coupled with career exploration, the VEPS 
program sought to provide a broader and more transferable NYC work experi- 
ence by using private rather than public sector work sites* ^ ' 

(3) To provide youth with part-time employment ^hile in school — A 
major objective of VEPS was for employers, to continue employing enrollees 
on a full-time basis during the summer following the initial program year 
and on .a nart-time basis during the enrollees* high school senior year. 
Upon graAiation, it was hoped that the. enrollees would be employed by the - 
participating company as a regular fuljrtime employee or by another employer 
seeking labor skills possessed by the enrollees. 

(4) Tp djramatize the need for and utility of a sound high school 
education for success in the world of work — Through example, experience, 
and counseling it was hoped that enrollees could draw linkages between the 
opportunities provided in formal education with the requirements for employ- 
ability in the private sector. 



C. The Role of the Center for Urban Programs in V£PS> 



From June 15, 1971, to December, 1972, the Center for Urban Programs 
(CUP) was under contract . (Number 82-29-71-34)^ t6 the U.S» Department of 
Labor__to_moni:toXranalyze the^ experimental V<^<:ational E>:ploration in the 
Private Sector (VEPS) program* Under terms/ of the contract CVP had the 
following general responsibilities: / 

(1) Compared and documented alternative approaches for establishing 
and operating the , several program compo;ients» 
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(2) Provided periodic feedback to the Department of Labor regard- 
ing program operations and problems* 

(3) Analyzed the broad first year VEPS-I experience to (a) assess 
>whether there were outcomes which might support continuing VEPS in a 
second year, and (b) developed an improved VEPS design and guideline for 
use in Summer 1972 and thereafter, 

(4) Assessed the impajct of VEPS-I on the participating youth and 
agencies. 

CUP monitored the VEPS-I program and collected enrollee impact data in 
eight of the nine pjarticipating cities. Periodic reports were submitted 
to the Division of Experimental Operations Research of ^^the Department of 
Labor on September X5, .October 22, and 'December 20, 1^71. An assessment 
report was delivered on January 27, 1972, which contained a preliminary 
assessment' of impact on VEPS enrollees and recommended guidelines for a 
second program year.^A program model and guide for program implementation 
in 1972-73 waS' jt)rfepared in February, 1972, and was distributed in ea^rly . 
May (Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector; Model for Implementing 
the 1972-73 Guidel ines) to assist those programs beginning in the Summer, 
1972 for the VEPS xX program. ' ^ 

\ 

Since June 1, 1972, CUP has conl:inued its monitoring and assessment 
activities under terms of a grant pursu^int . to the- provisions of Title I-B 
ot the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended (Grant No. 42-29-72-07). 
CUP respoxfsibdlities under terms of the grant were both intensified and 
broadened. These responsibilities included: ' \ 

<- 

(1) Comparison and documentation of alternative patterns of VEPS-II 
implementation in selected cities which had operated VEPS-I programs and 
four to six new VEPS-II cities; 

^ ♦ 

(2) Assessment of impact of the VEPS-II program upon enrollees and 
agencies ; 

(3) Long range assessment of the impact of VEPS-I upon enrollees and 
comparison of vocational experiences of^. VEPS-I youth and control groups 
subsequent to their twelfth grade school year; 

, (4) Development of a revised program model and suggested guidelines 
for national implementation of VEPS should programmatic outcomes support 
continuation of the program;^ and 

(5) Preparation of a conference for VEPS program personnel, employers 
and DOL representatives to provide information exchange and feedback for 
needed program revision. 

' Periodic progress reports were submitted to the Department of Labor 
regarding on-going VEPS-II operations on August 21, 1972, and on April 30, 
1973. An interim report On' the VEPS-I impact study was submitted on May 25, 
1973. A preliminary assessment of progress and recommended guidelines for 
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the national implementation of VEPS was submitted on May 10, 1973* The 
conference was held in Saint Lpois on November 1-3, 1972, and the pro ee^- 
Ings of chat, conference wer€*^stributed on December 10, 1972. The ivised 
program model and guide to implementation was prepared but distribution was 
deferred pending Congressional action on manpower revenue sharing* 

^^ D« Research M%^th6dology « . ' 

«*, 

The contractual obligations of the Center for Urban Px?g^rams under 
its monitor-analysis function involved three separate, buj; interrelated, 
tasks: update and corrective-suggestive feedback to the national and 
regional pf flees of 'the Department of Labor as:. the VEPS-II program year 
progressed; development of an operational model including recommended guide- 
lines and QRtional organizational arrangements preparatory to national 
Implementation; and assessment o£ the impact of VEPS-II upon enrollees and 
operating programs. The data ana^information for ;;hese three purposes 
involved a mixture of three methodological approaches; since the monitor- 
analysis function does not. incorporate programmatic evaluation, the utiliza- 
tion .of impressionistic and observational infcrmation Is more extensively 
involved than -Would ordinarily be expected. Since the nature of the ques- 
tions to be answered dictated the specific mix of methodologife, multiple 
approaches vere utilized, not all of which involved quantitative techniques. 
Wherever possible, quantifiable information was gathered, but in >^:eyms of 
the feedback and model construction activities, the use of quantified data 
was supplementary to observational, attitudinal, and impressionistic infor- 
mation. ^ / 

To meet these .diverse tasks, four data sources provided the bulk of 
the required information to formulate the model, structure recommended 
guidelines, prepare progress reRprts,. and assess impact upon VEPS enrollees: 
on-site observation including work station visits; personal interviews "with 
program personnel, enrollees, and private sector employers; N.YC data forms; 
and academic records of enrollees. ^ 

t ' ' ' • - 

(1) On-site Observation ~ Observational methodology permitted devel- 

opjnent of the, basic orientation to the VEPS. program as it operated in each 
particiilarized situation and provided a "feel" fo. the local setting in 
which to assess impact data. While in many ways intangible and non-quanti- 
fiable,^ observation was the only efficient and economical tfeol to monitor 
program components and to construct an operational map for the required model- 
< i 
Of those cities authorized to conduct VEPS-II programs by^ November 30, 
1972, seventeen operated year long experiments; these cities are Cleveland, ^ 
Colorado Springs, Co/umbuj, Eugene, Flint, Fort Worth,' Georgetown, Haverhill, 
Las Vegas, Lawrence, Newark, Newport News, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Pueblo, 
Salt Lake City, and San Bernardino. One city, Buffalo, ran a summer only 
program. At least one field visit waf conducted to each of these cities, 
regardless of whether they were chosen for ii^lusion in the monitoring 
effort. * Site, visits were facilitated due to close geographical proximity 
and did not require excessive travel and time allocations for CUP staff. 
In addition site visits were made to Albuquerque', Minneapolis^, and Davenport. 
In the final selection process, cities were chosen fur intensive monitoring 
and assessment on the basis of several criteria: unusual organizational 



structures, number of planned enrollees, number of participating private 
sector companies, size of the city, evidence of unusual interagency inter- " 
action, the demographic/economic profile of the city, and impressions gained 
from initial vis|.tations to all cities. Ultimately, five cities which had 
conducted VEPS-I programs were selected (Fort Worth, Salt Lake ^ City, Flint, 
Pittsburgh, and San Beimardino) and six cities which had conducted VEPS-II 
programs only (Georgetown, Colorado Springs, Cleveland, Eugene, Las Vegas, 
and Pueblo), Georgetown and Eugene were chosen specifically due .to their 
rural character and broa^ geographic area* 

The national affice of the Department of Labor was provided with site 
visitation schedules to keep them abreast of the field pperations. At the 
outset contact was usually initiated with the field representative of the 
Department of Labor for the city concerned* Subsequently, field visits 
were arranged through VEPS program personnel* Telephone communication was 
universally employed to arrange field visits. Normally, each field visit 
was undertaken by a two m^n team and its uaual duration was two to three 
work days, although the leng£h of the visit; depended upon the information 
needs at the time. - <- " . 

Over the course of the program, five field visits were scheduled to 
»each of the participating cities. In certain Instances additional site 
visits were made in order to collect addi1:ional information, or at the 
request of the Labor Department or program personnel. In some cases fewer 
than five visits were made. 

The field visits wei^e planned as follows: 

June-July, 1972 ~ Initial site visits to those cities who 
had begun VEPS-II to develop a contact system, introduce the monitoring 
team, gathet. preliminary information, and select cities for intensive study. 

October-November, 1972 — The second visit was to monitor 
the transition from the summer to the first semester in-school phase and 
the beginning of the career exploration component and to gather data to , 
make a preliminary assessment of impact trends. 

February-March, 1973 — The third visit was to document in- 
school procedures and operations arid gather all reqyired information not 
previously ascertained to assist ir. the development of the program model 
and monitor the transition to the secon'd semester. 

May-June, 3 973 — The fourth visit was to monitor second 
semester activities and to establish reporting systems for the impact 
analysis at Xhe conclusion of the second semester. 

June-July^ 1973 ~ The final field visit was to amplify or 
clarify all prior information on enrollees, gather academic impact data, 
and determine th^ disposition of the enrollee following the program year. 

The format for the field visits was fairly standard throughout the, 
monitoring effort. A general session with all interested parties was held 
at the outset of each visit. At this session organizational arrangements 
and administrative ptoceJures were discussed and documented; problems of 
implementation were discussed and remediaj. steps were suggested. The moni- 
toring team then discussed individual program components with thp person 
most directly involved—job development with the XTiPS-II Job developer; 




Administration with the project coordinator; counseling and^career explora- 
^tion with the counseling staff; etc* Lists of enrollees were obtained, 
and|^pertinent information on each was then gathered* Arrangements were 
also made for the collection of academic data on the enrollees* Once dis- 
cussions and information needs were completed, the monitoring team then under- 
took to make a number of work station visits to talk with yopth and employers; 
occasionally, double duty was attained by having the monitoring team split, 
each monitor going with one counselor to k number of job sites* 

(2) Personal Interviews — The interview situation should "he interpreted 
broadly. Primarily the format was informal discussion with largely unstruc- 
tured interview schedules^ A checklist of questions to be asked to meet 

the various informational requirements was used on the field visits* The 
monitoring team found it necessary a"* times to emphasize that their role was 
not one of evaluation but monitoring, that interest in failures or mis- 
takes was due to a desire to prevent such occurrences in other cities and 
to nptje them in the implementation models Discussions with youth' and employers 
were' undertaken at the work station^^ and theijf views and ideas were solicited^ 
In effect, the monitoring team attempted to jdpen dialogues with program per- 
sonnel, youth, r.ad employers in order to gain an accurate impression of 
programmatic activities and potential* No structured interview sessions 
were used, although the same topics were covered* Such sessions were valu- 
able J.n providing anecdotal information and in enriching the perspective of 
the monitoring team for the task of model building* 

(3) NYC Data Forms — The primary source for enrollee demographic infor- 
mation was t\\e NYC-16 intake form. * Such forms were gathered fr.om operating 
programs for every youth who was enrolled in VEPS* Changes in the reporting 
forms for NYC (from a NYC-16 to a MA-101 or other form) seriously compli- 
cated the collection of needed demographic data in a number of cities* 

Since enrollees did not, at the time of registration, provide comparable infor- 
mation to that of the VEPS-I enrollees, it became necessary for CUP monitor- 
ing teams to devise other routines for gaining this information* Usually 
the counselor was asked to obtain this infomation, and CUP provided a list- 
ing of data needs on each enrollee using the NYC-16 f^m as a model* While 
staff in most c:^ ties' cooperated' with this effort, inevitably some youth 
(especially those who terminated the program) were overlooked and no data, 
was obtained; in other cities, VEPS staff did not respond to the request for 
this help in data collection, and CUP teams then examined individual enrolled 
records to extract whatever information could be obtained* Despite the best 
efforts of CUP monitoring teams, sizable data gaps appear in the demographic 
analysis which follows* Termination data (occasionally the use of MA-102 
forms) was usually obtained f vom *the VEPS counselors* Normal procedure 
'Called for a review of the list of enrollees in order to determine the place 
of employment, the types of experiences received, telnnination reasons, and 
such other information as might bear upon the youth's performance in the 
VEPS program. The mdnitoring team in most cases .experienced no difficulty 
in obtaining information from program personnel* 

(4) Academic Indicators — Early in the visitation schedule, the moni- 
toring team requested academic attendance and grade performance indicators . 
fox the year preceding the VEPS-II year for each of the enrollees. This data 
was to serve as baseline information for an assessment of impact* Generally, 
VEPS personnel provided this information with little hesitance, but in several 
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cases this infoxjnation was neVer dbtained or required repeated requests. 
The xproblejn was minimized where school systems wore the NYC sponsors, but^^ 
where NYC was sponsored by the CAP agency or the city, occasional questions 
were raised Its to confidentiality and access. In some cases, no academic 
data was 'released to the CUP teams. 

Early in the monitoring effort, the decision was reached not to conduct 
any universe-wide structured ^interviews with enrollees. A number of factors 
were involved in this decision. First, approval of the Office of Manfigement 
and Budget constituted a restricting time' factor. Second, prior experience 
with such interviews had generally questioned both reliability and validity. 
Thir^, the types ojf information sought (largely attitudinal change factors) 
were extremely difficult to isolate and even more difficult to scale for the 
instrumentation. Given these problems, the monitoring team decided to rely 
on counselors' observations and statements by employers buttressed by" change 
in academic indicators. - 

Interim reports to the Department of Labor included general observations 
for all participating cities organised by topical area, summaries of program- 
matic operations in individual cities, and copies of field notes written by 
the monitoring teams. Additional informatidn in the way of forms, curriculum 
outlines, work station ^nd job descriptions were included with the field 
notes. The progress reports antl"the supplemental information provided the 
base for the preparation of the model and recommended guidelines for continue- 
ation of .the program. The initial assessment of program trends was based 
on preliminary evidence from academic indicators and other data obtained 
through field visits • 

NYC- 16 data, academic indicators, employment data, work experience and 
other information including final disposition and reasons for terminajtion 
were coded and transferred to punch cards. These'' data were run on a CDC 3300 
using two canned programs: DATA SORT for the preparation of marginal fre- 
quencies and data "clean-up" and NUCROS for the preparation of cross tabula- 
tions and stiitistical routine,s. Work experience code descriptions were taken 
from the Alphabetical Index of Industries and Occupations — 1970 Census of 
Population (Bureau of the Census, U.S. Deparrafent of Commerce, 1971). Aca- 
demic performance and attendance data for enrollees was standardized to fit 
a 4.*0 grade, point scale and to fit equivalent school days absent. 



E. Preliminary Assessment of VEPS-II and Recommendations for l^ational 
Implementation . 

CUP staff prepared a preliminary assessment of VEPS-II program opera- 
tions for the Department of Labor, which was delivered-.on May 10, 1973. 
This report contained an overview of the impact of VEPS-I^ the preliminary 
findings on VEPS-II, an assessment of the impact of guideline changes in 
VEPS-II, and recommendations for national implementation of the VEPS program. 
Partly on the basis of that report, the Department of Labor issued Field 
Memorandum 255-73 (August 24, 1973)* authorizing placement of both in-school"" 
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and out-pf '-school NYC youth in private sector worksites. This authorization 
was based on Manpower Administration Order 8-73 and involved amendment of 
l;he Code of Federal Regulations. However, decision on these amendments was 
precluded by Congressional action on the Comprehensive Eii^JLoyment and Training 
Act of 1973, and the VEPS authorization was held in abey%be. 

The assessment paper did not discern any marked variation in impact on 
enrollees from the VEPS-I program, although the data were preliminary and 
sketchy. For national implementation, however, several marked changes from 
VEPS--II were recommended. These recommendations were summarized under seven 
topical headings dealing with the substantive changes that had been made in 
moving from VEPS-I to VEPS-II* 

The following discussion itemized these seven major guideline changes. 
Each item is followed by observations on their Implementation (Juring. VEPS-II 
and suggestipns for modification in a nationally authorized program* 

1. Program administration was centralized with the NYC sponsor which 
employed the program team . " The original concept- had .relied on a high degree 
of cooperation and integration among the participating groups. In most 
cities, the desired cooperation did no^t develop and, in some areas, compe- 
tition between agencies hampered the program. Concentration of administra- 
tive f.unctlons with the NYC sponsor and the* assignment of a program tefun 
to handle VEPS was aimed at giving proper responsibility to the group with 
the most experience in working with NYC enrollees. The program team concept 
is f lexible^^depending on local conditions. 

;;. VEPS programs outside larger urban areas .usually provided one staff 
person who was res^pqnsible for all phases of the program. In some cases, 
NYC counselors merely assumed the additional duties of operating VEPS. Only 
the larger programs employed a staff of several persons; however, ^ven where 
several staff people were available, they usually did not specialise (ii>' a 
VEPS component, such as^^^^b development or vocational exploration. ^' 

, J. / ' 

There^ were several reasons why so little specialization took place. 
First, counselors who worked with all aspects of the program felt more confi- 
dent about placing students. They knew the students and their limitations 
and were familiar with the employer's .expectations. Second, counselors who 
actually developed the training stations felt they had better access to the 
work site in order to make cotmseling contacts. Third, the^VEPS programs 
were limited in enrollee size and consequently the staffs were nev^r larger 
than six. It may be that significantly larger staffs would result in the 
need for more specialization. 

Funding a program team presented problems in the second year. Cities 
funded VEPS counselors using carry-over Office of Education funds from 
VEPS-I, small supplemental grants from the Department of Labor, regular NYC 
allocations and outside sources, such as the Public Employment Program. 
Several programs operating VEPS attempted to obtain funding from general 
revenue-sharing through the appropriate Mayor or other local elected official. 
The need for counselor^ who provide the prpgram services is obvious. Many 
of their functions such as job development could not be delegated to other 
groups wi hout eliminating the program as it has operated for two years. 
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2. Job development vaq the responsibility of the program team; the 
assistance of the NAB- metro office and other groups was to be sought . In 
most VEPS-I cities, NAB did little to promote private sector participation 
In 'the program. Where NAB did work for VEPS, lack of stafiC^a^^^ an emphasis 
on working with large employers reduced their job development effectiveness. 
With* job developmentr primarily assigned to the program team, NAB and other 
groups could bemused to provide publicity for VEPS and for initial access 
to employers. - ^ ' 

The formal change in the job development Sanction for VEPS-II reduced 
the uncertainty that surrounded the first year of VEPS. The counselors knew 
from the start that they would be developing the training sites ^for the 
enrollees. This approach worked well in almost all cities. The advantages 
±n terms of knowing employer expectations, working conditions, and establish- 
ing rapport for later access in the counseling program were mentioned above. 

The counselors generally responded well to the challenge of obtaining 
training positions in the private sector. . As in the first year, most of the 
counselors had previously worked only with public sector employers in the 
NYC program. In most instances^, the counselors felt that, developing jobs 
in the private sector was more demanding than placing NYC enrollees. 'How- 
ever, other fact?ors, such fis the requirement that the private sector employers 
pay a portion of the wages, hampered -VEPS job development compared to NYC. 

CUP recommendied that job development continue to be a function of the 
counselors working in VEPS. 

3* Operationalizatipn of the "probabla dropoutV criterion was made 
more rigorous . In some programs, the only criterioni utilized was that of 
the^OECr poverty guidelines; no real effort %jas made to select "probable drop- 
outs" by specific criteria, such as academic achievement, attendancB, dis- 
ciplinary actions, and so forth. In some programs, there was deliberate 
avoidance of enrollees with serious academic or personal problems (in effect, 
"creaming" enrollees) to assure programmatic success. SincB the counseling 
component had the potential to reach youth with serious problems ^(and to 
ensure proper evaluation of the program in this respect), CUP recommended 
that a definite and concerted effort to recruit such enrollees be made. 

Almost all programs in the second year made some attempt to include 
"probable dropouts." The selection criteria varied widely but usually 
included as a minimum some recommendation by summer NYC Counselors. Few 
cities made selections based on extremely rigorous^ criteria in any organized- 
manner. But, the enrollees participating in VEPS are not usually enrolled 
in a regular school program in either vocational education or 9areer devel- 
opment; thus a clieTjtele group having a vocational education need was reached. 

CUP recommended that programs be urged to continue to select students 
who are not now participating in school programs in vocational or career 
education. Generally, efforts should be made to work with students who are 
not doing , superior academic work. By so doing the program maximized the 
benefits from the VEPS counselors and the reL- Lively low enrollee-to-coiinselor 
ratio. ' 



Insofar as out-^of --school NYC enrollees are concerned, if VEPS is adapted 
to out-of-school programs,, the probable* dropout criterion will ^ready have 
been -met. In general, the recoromendation was for eligibility to be based on 
the. needs of 'the enrollees and the benefits each would obtain* \^ 

^ The experience in the first year of VEPS was that students who were fail- 
ing all their subjects were generally poor risks for VEPS* In other words, 
rthey were too far behind their classmates in school and had been away from 
the classroom setting too often to be motivated toward .school attendance by 
just obtaining a job. , . ^ 

Due to state and Federal labor legislatioij and typical insurance pro- ' 
visions, VEPS enrollees should be at least 16 years old* Whether to select 
- Juniors or Seniors has been the subject of considerable, debate by program 
sponsors* One side suggests that Seniors who have a part-time job are in a 
better position to obtain full-time employment after high school graduation. 
The other side suggests that Seniors are n^t very likely to be "probable 
dropouts" and that efforts should be directed to working with Juniors or even 
Sophomores who are behind their peers in school credits. CUP believes, that* 
both these positions have merit and that the program goals of dropout preven- 
tion and transition to full-time employment are^not entirely compatible* 

CUP recommended that the decision on enrolling juniors or seniors be 
.^decided by program sponsors* This procedure would: allow variations .depend- 
ing on the local labor market and schpol programming* As noted afeove, the 
selection of "probable dropouts" is^^i^ore difficult. It was recommended that 
programs -weigh the student's academip and personal problems itf selecting 
students who would benefit from-';VEES* 

4* Work stations were to be sought among smaller employers * It was 
the observation of the GUP monitoring teams that VEPS programs were more 
successful when they utilized smaller employers who would provide a wider 
range of job experiences^ closer supervision of the enrollees, and greater 
interpersonal contact. In many cases, the owner of the establishment actually 
provided the supervision and took a personal interest in the enrollees. 

The variety of work experiences was felt to be of prime importance in 
broadening the enrollees' limited knowledge of oppfortunities for employment 
upon completion of high school. It was noted that many of the target popula- 
tion had no experience on which to base a career' selection* 

Also of interest, small employers were more receptive to the program 
than larger employers who envisioned VEPS as requiring excessive "red tape." 
Union restrictions also hampered the placement of enrollees with some larger 
employers* 

CUP recommended that programs continue to develop training positions, with 
* smaller employees. However, job developers should select only those employers 
who are willing^ .to devote the necessary time to training and supervising the 
student. Additionally, participating employers should perrmit* enrollees to 
learn a range of activities even if they are in one position d^urina their 
program experience. . ^ . ^ 
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5» Except for the ^flrst sixty hours devoted to orientation and beginning 
vocational exploration ^ private sector employers shared the cost of enrollee 
wages on a fifty-fifty basis with NYC > .This change eliminated thecdifficulties 
^ generated under VEPS-I guidelines which called for cost-sharing bised on 

variiDus phases of gj^ch of three segments ,^that made up VEPS-I. The phasing 
procedure was found inoperable in many si'tuations due to th^g'late' starts and 
too ^ confusing in areas, which attempted to follow guidelines closely* Many 
r first year prpgrams turned to a constant percentage, sharing (about sixty per- 
cent NYC and forty percent private sector) which was maintained throughout the 
pilot year. 

In recognition of the fact that enrollees would be engaged in some pro- 
ductive work as their training f>rogres8ed, CUP recommended a fifty-fifty cost 
ratio for all hours once the youth was placed on the job site after the |& 
sixty hour o>:ientation. This split a'lso recognized that the youth would 
have a disproportionate incidence of problems and would require an increased 
supervisory load for the employer. Employers would also share the cost of 
the four hour average bi-weekly counseling sessions when the enrollee woul4 
not be at the job site. 

m 

The cost sharing feature has been the key to obtaining private* sector 
participation in VEPS. This incentive is essential since school programs 
'have a niunber of students, many with specific training who are .doljig well 
academically that they are trying to place in part-time employment. Employers 
pay the student's wages, but t|iere are no program limits on the work he can* 
perform. Therefore, cost-sharing has been an incentive which provided access 
to training for VEPS enrollees who are students outside the school's regular 
programs, with limited skills, and mediocre academic records. 

CUP recommended that the cost-shating be retained on the' same basis, 
fifty percent employer and fifty percent program, l^ile it may be possible 
to operate a program similar to VEPS. with employers paying all' enrollee wages 
1 and the program only providing counselors, the success of such a liMted 

program would depend largely on the type of students selected. VEPS program 
.experience suggests that placements could be made, but that employers would 
be less willing to work with any enfallee problems before terminating them. 
If students without problems were selected, the program could make more 
placements, but the program concept would have been significantly altered. 
Therefore, the cost sharing arrangements should be included if at all possible. 

6. The counseling, remediation and career exploration component was 
given greater emphasis . This component further differentiated VEPS from other 
youth training programs and was the area in which the program had great ^ 
potential for benefiting the target population of probable dropouts. This 
type of enrollee was shown to have little access to and little success in 
work experience programs lacking a strong counseling component. The voca- 
tional exploration sessions coupled with the work training provided the 
impetus for the probable dropout to rec9nsider the value of school and 
academic training. 

^ VEPS-II programs maintained a high level of counseling contacts. Reme- 
diation was handled on an individual basis in most areas. The implementa- 
tion of , career exploration continued to vary considerably between cities. 
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CUP recommended that these » three areas continue to receive their present 
emphasis. Career exploration sho^uld be stressed using either special meet- 
ings or by enrolling the youth in appropriate school classes. The actual 
methods for achieving the emphasis should be left up to* the local program 
sponsor. * * . 

One aspect of career Exploration t^hat needed further attention was , the 
requirement in the first two program^yeaM that VEPS enrollees move to differ- 
ent job assi^iif^tents either in the^ same comp^anies or different companies. CUP 
recommended tBat this formal requirement be eliminated. This recommendation 
is based on ^jeveral factors. First, the smaller owner nuinaged employers that 
have been receptive to VEPS and provided close enrollee 'supervision and sup- 
port often do not have many distinct jqb positions or titles. Second, enrol- 
lees are involved in various tasks and work experiences even if they are only 
in one position. For example,, the quties of an office assistant in an insur-' . 
ance brokers office might include filing, typing, answering the .phone, postirig 
billings, typing policies, verifying statements* and other office choices. Thus, 
the exposure to the actual world of work offered by one position can be quite 
broad. Third, enrollees who like what they are learning should not be forced ^ 
to accept another position just to satisfy a program guideline. Finally, . 
although sponsors in the first year did not usually require that ^enrollees 
move to new ttaining positions, slightly under half (46. 7^) of the enrollees 
were placed ih at least two positions during the ^irst pipgram year. / ^ 

7 1 The counselor-enrollee ratio was increased t(n:1:30 from 1:20 . " Experi- 
ence with VEPS-I indicated that even with the resppnsibilities required for. 
VEPS, an experienced full-times counselor can adeqtiately carry a counseling 
load of thirty to forty enrollees. This guideline reduced the administrative 
.cost factor, but due to limited DOL funding many programs still had problems 
maintaining ^an , adequate staff. " * , ^ 

.This guideline change was followed in VEPS-II programs. Counselors 
generally believe that thirty to forty enrollees would b^ a maximum in a pro-, 
gram which provides the counseling and supportive services called for in the 
VEPS design. No firm ratio can ever be "correct" for all situations. However, 
^unless the enrollees are substantially different from those enrolled during 
the first two years, counselors would probably not be able to Work with more 
than forty youth. Even this number would require a certain amount of phasing- 
in- during job development and placement. 



F. Postscript: VEPS and the Comprehensive Em^oyment and Training^ Act 

In anticipation of national implementation of the VEPS program, guide- 
lines based on CUP recommendations were prepared in Field Memorandum 255-73, 
but VEPS also required major modifications in the Code of Federal Regulations. 
These changes were under consideration simultaneously with Congressional debate 
on the President's proposed manpower revenue sharing package. Due to the 
apparent imminence of passage, action on the Code changes was delayed pending 
final Congressional disposition. _ 



• The suggested guidelines (Field Memorandum 255-73) reflected two basic, 
themes.^ First, the guidelines imposed were minimal. This reflected 'the 



decentralization effort of the Department of Labor land provided the regional 
offices with stibst^ntial discretion in what additional guidelines would be 
operable in the region. Second, the Field Memorandum incorporated a sub- 
stantial adoption of the basic recommendations made by CUP* Cost sharing 
was maintained; de-^emphasis on probable dropouts was adopted; counseling and 
career exploration packages were encouraged; and cooperation among the 
schools, the National Alliance of Businessmen, and NITC programs ifas to be 
encouraged* ? ^ 

The major amplification on the CUP recommendations occurred in twc^.^ 
cal:egories. First, cost' sharing was based on' the wages received by the enrol*- 
lee; thus, if an enrollee were to earn more than the minimum wage, NYC would 
share that cost and not $0.80 per hour* Second, greater emphasis was given 
to rotation in work experiences* ..After 500 hours at a worksite, the enrollee 
was to be rotated to another ^prk training experience. ACt^r^lOOO hours 
with one employer, the enrollee must be either picked up.JBfttirely by the 
employer or be plkced with another^ employer. \{ ^ 

These proposed" guidelines f or ijtiational implementation of VEPS reflected ^ 
a basic thrust of the program — a^lexible structure Resigned to givS maxi- 
mum latitude to operating pejtrsoririel ^n meeting- th^^Wbrk training needs of 
NYC enrollees. TJxe ultim^te^ success of an individual program depends on the 
calibre and dedication of NYC staffs entirely; programmatic guidelines were 
designed deliberately for.mlnimaj^ restraint on the ability of -program person- 
nel to respond to indivi'ffual places and enrollees* It was hoped that this ^ 
thrust of adaptability and^flexibllity would be maifttained in any future VEPS 
i)rogram.> 

In late 1973, Congress enacted the .Comprehensive Employment , and Training 
Act. Guidelines for implementing CETA appeared in the Federal Register on 
Tuesday, iMarch 19^ 1974 (Volume 39, Number 54). Specific provisions within 
these regulations appear to^exclude the possibility of implismenting .a VEPS- 
type program. Section 95.33 (d) 2 (ii) reads in part: "Direct subsidization 
of wages for .participants employed by private employers organized for profit 
is not an allowable expenditure." This prohibition relates to on-the-job 
training. In Section 95.33 (d) 3 (ii) relating to work experience, the follow 
ihg is apfllicable: "Work ^experience in the private for profit sector Is pro- 
hibited.". 

While the possibility remains that; changes may be paade in the regulations 
to permit VEPS operations, at present VEPS as presently constituted does not 
appear io be an option open to youth work expe^ienpe programs. Prime sponsors 
might, h'owever, explore the possibilitiea^ pf^itiplementing a VEPS program under 
on-the-job-t raining provisions. 'T^;^^^ 
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The second year VEPS program expanded the number of cities partici-- . 
patln$ in the experimeiital area of NYC enrollee placem;int in the priyate 
.sector* .fjhe principle program features retained from the first year guide- 
lines were the use of private sector worksites for training stations and 
the selection of enrollees who were probable high school dropouts/", The 
major changes from VEPS-I were that NYC would be the sole program ajponsor, 
that there would -be an equal cost-shardng split between employers ^5and NYC 
for^ all enrollee wages after any pre-job orientation program, and^.that the" 
responsibility for job development would be assigned to the VEPS-II program 
team. Since Department of Labor regional offices were given a great deal 
of discretion in working with^local VEPS sponsors to^ initiate VBPS-II or 
smooth the transition from VEPS-I to VEPS-II, *each participating- program 
sponsor modified some of the|less important aspects of the program giiider * 
lines. Generally, this flexibility allowed the program guidellhes to be % 
applicable in a wide range of situations from large metropolitan areas to 
clusters of rural counties. /; 

. A total of twenty cities operated some portion of the VEPS-II pro- 
gram. This number includes Buffalo, New York, which only operated a summer 
.component, and Minneapolis, Minnesota which began an out-of-schpbl VEPS ^ 
program in early 1973. Other cities were authorized to implement, a VEPS-II 
program, but never followed through. ' In some cases their pecision was 
influenced by the freeze plac'ed on manpower programs in late 1972. 

Although all nine first year VEPS programs continued' into VEPS-IP, 
several did so without a strong commitment to upgrading the prpgram opera- 
tion.^ Others made a more concerted effort ^,to strengthen. weak components 
and, in some cases, expand the number of enrollees. All first year cities 
found that the lack of Office of Education funding for counselors was "a 
major problem. * ' \ * 

With' the exception of Cleveland and Newark, the eleven new cities 
which participated in VEPS-II were medium to small in size* Programs in 
Georgetown, Texas and Eugene, Oregon covered a multi-county area and were 
essentially rural in character. There was a wide diversity in- population 
size and make-up of the VEPS-II cities, -and as with VEPS-I, all sections 
of the country ware represented. ' . / - 

The diversity represented by the VEPS-II program cities was matched 
hy the diversity in the programs developed by the twenty sponsors. The"' 
^flexibility of the experiiaental program structurla resulted in wide varia- ^ 
tion in program operation. Differences were apparent in all phases of 
VEPS-II operations. - The generalizations made in the followivig con5>arisons 
of the implementation of the VEPS-II program elements must be interpreted 
In'^light of the diverse nature of local project implementation. 



Site visits to all VEPS-II cities were conducted by CUP monitoring^ 
' teams 'at some"* time during the program year* However, only -eleven cities 
were subject to intensive study ♦ These cities were selected in consulta- 
tion with the Manpower Administration based on two factors: (1) potential 
for the. program operation, structure, or other unusual administrative 
arrangements for yielding useful information on desirable program changes, 
and (2) ease of gathering data/on enrollees. The discussion and analysis 
of" each of the .program components is based primarily on field observations 
and interviews in the eleven intensive study cities. 

The main VEPS-II program components and selected topics within -each 
are as follows: ' * 



J 



Administration and Staffing 

- NYC as the VEPS-II program sponsor. 

- Arrangements for staffing the VEPS program team. 

- Enrollee payrqll procedures — the VEPS cost-sharing feature* 

Ehrollee Selection ' 

- Determining probable high school drop-outs. 

- Carryover of enrollees from VEPS-I. 

- Using school records and counselors. 

Job Development 

- VEPS program team as job developers. 

- Cost sharing as an incentive to recruit employers. 

- VEPS as a work experience/ training program. 

- Types and sizes of employers. 

- Job training positions. 

' Pre- Job .Orientation 

- Orientation programs offered. ^ 

- Use of material contained in VEPS Model. 

- Coordination with job development and placement. 

On-Going Counseling ^ ' 

- Enrollee problems — on-the-job, academic and .family. 

- Procedures* for regular on-going counseling. 

- Enrollee to counselor ratio. 

Career^ Exploration 

- Types of career exploration programs. 

- Mechanisms for implementing the sessions. 
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A« Administration and Staffing 



A major change in the VEPS-II guidelines gave the NYC programs sole 
responsibility for program administration. Since most first year programs * 
were operated by school system sponsored NYC programs, this change merely 
formalized vhat had generall})[ existed* Also, by eliminating the depend- 
ency of NYC on NAB for job development^ duties were to be performed by the 

• NYC program. In cities where NYC was not school sponsored, the confusion 
oveT coordinaition and cooperation among the school system, NYC and NAB ^ 
was eliminated. Non school sponsored NYC programs, such as Newark and 
Colorado Springs, knew and were able to plan for the total program respon* 
&ibility: staff, enrollee recruitment» job development and counseling. 

/ It was the clear task of NYC to develop the necessary cooperation with 
groups such as the schools and NAB. In other cities where the school 
system sponsored the NYC program (such as Eugene' and Flint) ^ little change 
could be noted from the procedures generally followed during VEPS-I. 
School sponsorship of NYC ensured the necessary cooperation and access 
for the VEPS staff. 

*One factor which made the implementation of VEPS-II more difficult 
was the lack of supplementary funding for counselors which had been pro- 
vided by the Office of :-Education during the first year program. Several 
^approaches were used by cities to overcome this obstacle. Some VEPS-I " 
""cities jwere authorized to use carryover monies from the first year Office • 
- of Education funds. Others received additional funding from the Depart- 
ment of Labor in an amount generally sufficient, to pay for the addition 
of a program coordinator. Several cities used Emergency Employment Act 
or P.E.P. funds to pay for counselors in the VEPS-II program.' While these 
arrangements were not as long as the first year funding pattern, the cities 
seemed to work out something that met their needs. In several cases, the 
extra effort strengthened the commitment to mate the program succeed as it 
became an integral part of NYC rather than just a special program. 

The NYC share of enrollee wages was to be paid out of the regular 
NYC funding. Since- the NYC cost sharing with employers for enrollee wages 
was based on each paying fifty percent after the initial orientation, this 
feature worked to the advantage of VEPS programs. Except for paying- all 

m the wages for a maxdjuum of sixty hours for pre-job orientation, WYC pro- 
grams could pay the wages of one and one-half times as many VEPS enrollees 

_ as ^regular in-school NYC enrollees, because VEPS enrollees worked fifteen 
hours per week during the school year while NYC enrollees were J-lmited 
to ten. 

As ^ with the VEPS-I experience, there was a tendency fory cities to 
overestimate their ability to enroll and place youth i^VEPS. This appears 
to be jprimarily the result of the added time necessary to develop jobs 
and explain adequately the VEPS concept td private sector employers. ^Al- 
though several procedures, such as payroll and cost sharing were simpli- 
fied in VEPS-II, the program .still required a complete and detailed explana- 
tion. Discussing a new program with employers who might take one or two 
students is more time consuming than finding -vork slots in the public sector 
(at no cost to the agency) for an established program like NYC. 
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The 1972-73 VEPS guidelines suggested utilization of a three person 
•VEPS program team consisting of a counselor, vocational specialist and a 
job developer-counselor • This proyed to be one of the more unworkable 
eletfients in thje second year program. The problem was one of VEPS program 
size. It had 'been estimated that a program team of three could work with 
eighty to one hundred fenrollees, an enrollee-to-counselor ratio of approxi- 
mately 1:30. However, 'few VEPS programs plamied to have one hundred en- 
rollees. Those that enrolled that number generally felt that the counselors 
should be active | in job development and vocational exploration for an assign^! 
number of enrollees. As a result, very little division of effort and special- 
isation took plaie during VEPS-II. Given the necessity of developing rap- 
port between thejenrollee and the counselor and the counselor and the employ- 
er, attempts at specialization might better be confined to the vocational 
and career exploration component. 

* Several administrative and operational arrangements were common in ' . 

the second year of VEPS. The most common staffing pattern was to have 
several counselors (not necessarily certified by school systems) who each 
carried out the duties of job developer and counselor. A second pattern 
which was Used mainly In smaller VEPS programs was to employ one person 
to^ handle; all phases of the VEPS program. The third technique which was' 
generally employed in geographically dispersed areas was to assign VEPS 
enrollees as" part of the in-school NYC counselors work load. Each of these \ 
systems was based primarily on local circumstances, and none created any . 
particular difficulty given situational constraints. 

The role of the school systt t\ in cooperating with programs designed 
for in-school youth continued to resent problems in VEPS. Although the 
number of cases is not large ,^ school systems which were not NYC sponsors, 
especially in larger cities, were not eager to cooperate with VEPS per- 
sonnel. This hesitance was Usually associated with past experiences with 
the local NYC programs. In spite of the linlc between failure to cooperate 
with VEPS and past NYC program efforts, it is also clear that the school 
systems felt threatened by VEPS as a possible competitor for work stations. 
The desire to avoid or minimize the fear of competition was also present 
In some school systems which sponsored the NYC program. 

Generally, some degree of cooperation with the schools was worked 
out with a minimum of difficulty. Certainly not all school systems were 
unhappy with a program that was providng work experience, training, career 
exploration and counseling to some of their students. Where requested, 
programs usually obtained access to grade and attendance records and high 
school counselors as well as cooperation on C9Ufse scheduling, early school 
release and, often, academic credit for the VEPS work experience. However, ? 
Newark was one case where several meetings between the VEPS coordinator 
and school officials failed to produce any cooperation. 

The staffing of VEPS varied depending on the NYC sponsor. School 
system sponsored NYC's generally required counselors to be certified or 
at least that the program coordinator be certified. This requirement was 
frequently based on state regulations. In cities where NYC was sponsored 
by the OEO-CAP agency or the city, the VEPS counselors were hired from 
among the counselors used in other youth and manpower programs. In both 
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cases* the. NYC director was usually, aware of a number of persons who were 
qualified to work as counselors in VEPS. 

Since the job development phase of the program was clearly identified 
as a VEPS responsibility from the beginning, the cases of counselors I iing 
disappointed with their role as job developer w^re reduced to qnly a tew. 
laese Instances generally resulted from the di'f£i6aXty of developing part- 
time training positions for youth in the private sector. Most of the coun- 
selors w6rked well wi^ the flexibility in VEPS. 

A major change in\the allowable payroll procedures simplified admin- 
istration of the NYC-employer 'enrollee wage cost sharing. During VEPS-I 
a complex switching b.ackXand forth between NYC and employer payrolls proved 
so universally complitateo that the guideline was overlooked.. In VEPS-II 
enrollee wages could be shWed continuously throughout the program, with 
NYC and employers each paying 50%. The only exception was that NYC would 
pay the entire enrollee wage for a maximum sixty hours orientation before 
the enrollee began at his training site. This guideline change facilitated 
the explanation of VEPS, and facilitated the job development effort. 

The actual, mechanics of payroll generally involved NYC producing the 
payroll checks and billing the employers for their fifty percent sharer- 
Most participating companies feavcred this method. In some instances employ- 
ers paid all the wages and NYC reimbursed them for their share, while in 
others enrol^ees received two checks. Several programs had difficulty 
in working the VEPS payroll into their accounting systems and others had, _ 
questiorns about fringe benefits, but these were resolved after only , short 
delays. ^ 

B. Enrollee Selection 

The selection of VEPS-II enrollees encountered the same kinds of 
problems that first year programs experienced. There were several com- 
plicating factors. VEPS-II enrollees were to be NYC eligible youth who 
were at least 16 years of age. The requirement that enrollees be^ "probable 
dropouts" was retained from the first year and expanded in detail. After 
consultation with the schools NYC enrollees were to be ranked according to 
school problems such as grades, attendance and reading difficulty. Pro- 
grams ,were to select those students with the highest incidence of problems 
after permitting some flexibility to reflect personal and '^family problems. 
The VEPS-I requirement that students be entering their junior year in the 
Fall was dropped. " " ^ ^ 

Several factors prevented the probable dropout feature from being fully 
implemented. First, both new programs arid second year programs were gen-' 
erally reluctant tq aggressively recruit youth with severe problems. The 
results of the first year program indicated that success with youth who for 
all practical purposes had dropped out of school (e.g., were not attending 
classes or were failing all subjects) was limited. Therefore, some dis- 
cretion in selectioh proved desirable. Second, the guidelines provided 
that enrollees who had participated in the 1971-72 (first year) VEPS pro- 
gram could be re-enrolled in VEPS-II. All the first year programs re-enrolled 
a number of students. Since Inany of these students had not^been selected 
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as probable dropouts in any rigorous manner, they were re-enrolled with- 
out meeting the neC? procedures* Third, the necessary school records and 
access to high school counselors are ojcten not available during the summer 
months* As many programs began in July and August, they were precluded 
frbm' obtaining the information to base selection on academic indicators* 

The comparisons between cities ulade throughout this report must take 
into account- the .differing s/alection process which produced ehrollees who, 
while meeting the NYC family income requirements and the 16 year old age 
minimum, wer^ not the same 'academically. The outcome of differing selec- 
tion techniques in tl>e study cities is apparent in the following table 
which shows the meat\ grade point average and number of school days missed 
for the 1971-72 schdol y^r» For VEP'S-I cities the data for the previous 
year is also included. 

Table 1 

' > PRE-PROGRAM GRADES AND ATTENDANCE 

: ~ 1971-72 1970-71 
CITY MEAN CPA blEAi; DAYS ABSENT MEAN .'CPA 'MEAN DAYS ABSENT 



Cleveland, Ohio 


i.fr2 


27 






Col* Springs, Col. 


2.3A 


» 8 






Flint, Michigan 


1.6A 


28 


1.7A 


26 


Fort Worth, Texas 


2.2A 


2A 


2.17 


18 


Georgetown, Texas 


1.8A 


18 






Las Vegai>, Nevada 


2.73 


18 






Pittsburgh, Pa. 


13*39 


35 


1.07 


57 


Pueblo, <Jolorado 


1.87 


18 






5alt Lak6 City, Utah 


2.J^__^ 




1.96 


26 


San Bernardino, Cal . 


2.31 


11 


. 2.A1 


18 



These figures must be considered when interpreting program Impact 
on such factors as academic performance, VEPS program terminations and 
number of high school dropouts. While few programs appear to have "creamed 
enroUees, some had enrollees whose academic problems were not severe, 
based on available academic criteria. Also, interpretations of Impact 
must take Into account that expectations of success tend to be quite op- 
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tlmistic as the program begins^ Students with all ranges of grade point 
averages were generally believed to be able to imprpve substantially. 

The range of grade points and absences for the cities tends to mask 
the essential characteristic of VEPS enrollees. They were seldont in the 
school's Tegular programs of work, experience or vocational training ♦ In 
school work experience programs the employer pays one hundred percent of 
the enrollee wages. As a result school program personnel and employers 
generally eliminate "problem" •'Outh to maximize employer acceptance ^'nd 
minimize on-the-job problems* This is done in part because work experience 
counselors have studtot loads that they could not , service properly if they 
were constantly faced with problems. Another factor is that school train- 
ing programs for some occupations are very limited and only the better \ 
students are permitted to enroll* Therefore, VEPS represented the only * \ 
ppportunity for many youth to obtain tradlning and work experience in tTie \ 
private sector. ^ 

The number of problems that VEPS enrollees confront are indicated by 
reference to some socio-economic and family characteristics* Fifty-eight 
percent (351) of the VEPS enrollees lived with only one parent or a guardian. 
Forty-eight percent (317) were in families receiving welfare assistance. 
In seventy-one percent (395) of the^ cases the head of the household was 
unemployed or worked less than 35 hours per week. These indicators to- 
gether with the academic records of the enrollees provide reasonable evi- 
dence that programs were enrolling youth with problems that might lead to 
dropping out of school. 

In summary most cities did not precisely follow the guidelines regard- 
ing the selection of probable dropouts. However, although academic indi- 
cators show a broad range among cities, the VEPS programs did enroll youth 
who would typically not be eligible for the school's usual work experience 
programs. Students in five out of ten cities, had aggregate mean grade 
point averages below a C. 

C. Job Development 

The change in VEPS-lIl guidelines which gave VEPS programs the sole 
responsibility for job development improved this phase considerably. Even 
new programs were generally more successful thati programs operating the 
VEPS~I experiment. . A considerable portion of this success can be attributed 
to the initial planning to undertake this element and Staffing the program 
to meet this need. 

Coordination with other groups such as NAB, Chambers of Commerce and 
the local employment service offices was stressed in tha guidelines. Al- 
though these efforts were made in most cities, the programs did not appear 
to derive major benefits from outside groups. Due to factors such as 
short lead time and the fact that VEPS was a relatively small experimental 
program, it was difficult to mobilize any meaningful amount of support 
from other groups. 
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VEPS program teams were encouraged to continue the successful thrust 
of VEPS-I among smaller employers ♦ The experience in the second year of 
VEPS continued to demonstrate that these employers are most readily re- 
cruited for program, participation by personalized and Individual contact* 
This means that more time is spent developing training positions, but also 
promotes the essential rapport between counselor and employer for the on- 
going counseling phase of the program* ^ 

An additional factor which simplified job development in .the cities 
that had conducted VEPS-I was the carryover of employers* The uncertainty 
surrounding the future of VEPS during June, 1972, did not cause employers 
to drop the program* Instead, many participated and expanded the avail- 
able training slots during VEPS-II* . ^ . 

The carryover of employers into the second program^ year had two nega- 
tive aspects* First, some programs had planned throughout the first year 
to improve some of their training stations* With the natural press for, 
enrollee job openings at the start of the VEPS-II the^.tidea was abandoned ^ 
in many cases* This served to minimize the start-up time for a share of 
the total openings in a city* A second and possibly less desirable result 
was that carryover employers often wanted to retain the youth who had been 
employed the first year* As a consequence some youth were re-enrolled into 
VEPS-II, but did not change employers nor necessarily rotate to new job 
assignments* This partially defeated the concept of VEPS as purely a voca- 
tional exploration program, but was generally permitted because VEPS was 
an experimental program. 

While noting that in some instances the failure to alter the job site 
for re-enrollees was probably detrimental,^ CUP believes that Tihe flexible 
combination of work experience, counseling and on-the-job training was 
generally beneficial in meeting two of VEPS' major goals: reducing high 
school dropouts and smoothing the transition of youth into the labor market* 
The same controversy on the merits of exposure to various jobs versus 
tilaining in a particular job was present during VEPS-I. CUP feels that 
fcjr VEPS enrollees the latter course was most desirable. For these youth 



le time for 



"pure" 



work experience and career exploration had passed* 



Gaining experience working and receiving on-the-job training was the need* 

The cost sharing feature whereby employers would pay fifty percent of 
ebrollee wages and NYC the other fifty percent continued to provide mixed 
results* In some cases it confused employers and made them suspicious* 
In others the employers would not have participated in VEPS without it* 
The guideline change which split costs equally (except for orientation 
costs which w§re|jto be paid by NYC) throughout the program was most help- 
ful in contributing to employer understanding of the program* The advantages 
to employers and NYC were clear from the outset* 

Some would argue that VEPS would not have obtained employers without 
the cost sharing feature. While the extra incentive that this provided 
cannot be determined, it-is instructive to examine briefly a concept that 
Pittsburgh used during the VEPS-II year. Throi^gh separate funding the , 
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school system which sponsors NYC was able to obtain monies to, pay for job 
developer-counselors in a program called Select Employment Training (SET)* . 
This program operated in much the same manner as VEPS with respect to youth 
selection^ job development and the provision of intensive counseling ser-/ 
vices» The major difference was that the einployers paid all enrollee wa'ges* 
The counseling, support and need for opportunities for all students werje 
the main points used in recruiting employers for the program* Many ^mploy- * 
ers did participate in SET even though the Students were not as well quali- 
fied as those that could be obtained from the school system's regular work 
experience programs* Therefore, even where cost sharing is not possible 
a VEPS type program with a high level of supportives may be operated. 

'I - ' / 

\ Data on 691 VEPS-II enrollees indicated that 46A (67%) wfere placed in 

firms with one to nineteen employees (45% i4i companies employing fewer than 

10), 130 (19%) in firms with twenty to fo/ty-nine employees', and 97 (14%) 

in firms employing over fifty workers* yilthough rotation to different work 

stations ^as not a consistent policy, adraost one-third of the enrollees had 

at, least two separate work experienced* The signific^ce of the number of 

smaller employers is that the enrollees were expdsed^/to a wide variety 

of duties even though they were not ^roTmally assigned to a different work 

station*' The work experiences wer^ classified into ninety-eight standard 

occupational codes, representing 296 separate work experiences. 

The job development effort focused attention on another benefit from 
the progr^** In many areas, especially rural counties, the number and . 
quality of public sector training sites for NYC enrollees was limited* 
Placement in , the private sector provided more and better "training positions 
and an opportunity for experience that would be more marketable in the 
local community. 

The overall outcome of the job development phase was successfifl* Some 
cities were not able to develop as many jobs as quickly as they had hoped. 
But this often appeared to be a result of the local economic situation* 
The VEPS counselors encountered the typical range of problems that manpower 
program job developers discover. These usually centered on the lack of 
summer openings in July when programs were beginnings ' employer unfamiliar- 
ity with VEPS, and, for carryover employers, the reduction of the NYC 
contribution for enrollee wages to one-half fi:om two-thirds* 

Job development proceeded more effectively in VEPS-II due primarily 
to placing the responsibility with the VEPS program team* ' Simplification 
of the payroll procedures also was helpful* First year employers who con- 
tinued with VEPS-II hampered program changes in some cities where counselors 
dic| not want to lose training positions* Enrollees were generally placed 
with smaller employers who provided' training and close supervision, but 
who often did not formally rotate youth to different work stations* Al- 
though there were exceptions, most training positions offered more potential 
for the enrollees than those previously available* This was especially 
true in rural areas with limited public sector openings* • 
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" D» PrerJob Orientation 

The 1972-73 VEPS guidelines provided for a inaximum of sixty hours ' 
I over three weeks for pre-job orientation with the enrollee wages tb be paid, 
by the NYC program* The Sessions were to include ''world-of-work" orienta- 
tion and an introduction to vocational exploration* If job development had 
produced some openings, referrals for job ready youth were scheduled to begin 
the second or third week. ^ 

The inclusion of specific information on orientation in. the guidelines 
as well as the provision of a sample orientation program in the VEPS Model 
produced improvement in this program element during the secohd year. Most 
cities used portions of the sample orientation program or materia^ they < 
had developed to give enrollees an introduction to the world-of-work and 
the private sector. Unfortunately, only a few cities took advantage of 
the full sixty hours to introduce vocation and career exploration materials. 
'This was due in part to the continued emphasis on selecting probable drop- 
outs which resulted in enrolling youth ^ with little or no work experience 
except possibly NYC positions. 

Each program conducted some modification oJE the suggested pre-job • 
orientation program. The sessions varied in length, scope* and formal; 
of presentation. The length varied from one hour informal sessions to 
two week structured sessions. Generally, smaller VEPS-II- programs which 
were operated by a single person as VEPS coordinator-counselor- job developer 
devoted less time to pre~job orientation; these programs were usually under- 
taking VEPS for the first time. Offsetting the tendency for smaller first 
time programs to shorten the time allocated due to other program needs 
(such as job development) was the gteater acceptance and use of the sample 
pre-job orientation program in Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector: 
Model for Implementing the 1972-73 Gui^elinesT " ^ 

Programs con'finued to interpret toe\ scope of orientation narrowly. 
Few programs took advantage of the fuli s^xty hours permitted. Also, most 
did not include much material that.coul^ be^ considered as vocational ex- 
ploration. Both of these situations were crfe^ted by the nature of the pro- 
gram and the staffing. It is difficult for staff in new -responsibilities 
to implement a program such as VEPS which has a nulnber of experimental 
features (e.g., cost sharing). Since pre-job orientation was an early .pro- 
gram phase, it was needed before the staff was able to utilize its potential 
fully. Second year cities generally made fuller use of the orientation 
time. In these cases the staff was fully acquainted with the program and 
had the experience of conducting orientation for yEPS-I. These programs 
were less likely to utilize materials from the Model having in most cases 
prepared many of their own items. 

The presentation format varied from individual counseling type sessions 
to group sessions with semi-structured presentations. The longer orienta- 
tion programs tended to meet in groups for part of the day with the rest 
devoted to job development. Ci:;ies which went beyond v*he bti^f introduc- 
tion to NYC and VEPS usually were able to use one-on-one and group sessions. 
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The high incideitce of enrollee problems requiring , counseling in all 
* cities during VEPS-II makes .t difficult to assess which combination of * 
pre-Job orientation approaches is best. Based on observations made during 
site-visits, it generally appeared that a longer time period spent with the 
VEPS enrollees provided more information on necessary world-of-work atti- 
tudes and established rapport between the enrollees and counselors* This 
latter objective is extremely Important since the enrollees' cooperation 
Was essen^tial if on-going counseling was to be effective. ^The longer 
sessions were generally accepted by enrollees, especially when the stress 
was- placed on how the orientation will assist in obtaining jobs and when 
a variety of teaching and counseling techniques were u^ed. 

E« On-Going Counseling 

• On-going counseling was reasonably effective. in VEPS-II as it had 

been the first year. Dealing with enrollees who have a number. of academic 
and personal problems mitigated against total success. Some youth ter- 
miniated from the program and some dropped out of high school.. The coun- 
selors in VEPS-II evidenced a high level of dedication to the n«^eds of the 
enrollees. For example, most programs continued to work with an enrollee 
•to achieve some, satisfactory result, even if he terminated VEPS and dropped 
out of school. 

/ The VEPS-II guidelines called for on-going counseling including employ- 

. ' er contacts to be maintained throughout the program. It was expected that 
a portion of the counselor's time would be devoted to crisis situations 
related to the enrollees training site, academic work or family circumstances. 
In addition, counselors were responsible for deciding if, enrollee transfers 
should be made and whether or not employers should receive new enrollees 
if any quit their training positions. 

* «, ^ ■ ' 

Although Office of Education funds were not available for VEPS-II 
staffing, programs were generally staffed so that tlie enrollee-to-counselor 
ratio was ap )roximately thirty to one. As a result ^ counselors were able 
to devote a great deal of time to maintaining enrollee and^ employer contacts. 
After the initial job development phase, counselors spent their time in 
the following activities: 

(1) Making periodic contacts with enrollees and employers to determine 
* enrollee progress; ^ 

(2) Continuing job development for enrollees who had not been placed 
o£ to replace employers who dropped out of the program; 

(3) Intervening in crisis situations involving an enrollee *s VEPS 
training station, academic difficulties, or family related problems; 

(4) Handling the procedural aspects of the program, including such 
items as time cards, payroll checks, enrollee evaluation forms 
(usually used when high school .credit was being g'ranted) , and 
arranging school schedule changes. 
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' Enrollee counseling was most frequently done at the job sit.e) but 
counselors also made contact with enrollees at the VEPS officfe, school and ■ 
the enrollee '8 home. After the pre- job orientation, the counseling sessions 
were usually on a one-to-one basis, although who,re several enrollees were 
with the same employer or in the same school, small group sessiomt were 
also used. / • ^ • • 

Where VEPS-II was operated by only one person, thfe number of tasks 
required by the program left little time for routine counseling. Contin- 
uing job development, regular program procedures and emergency situations 
together with an attempt to operationalize the vocational exploration 
component left little or no additional time. In progr-ams witH wore staff 
it may be possible to increase the number of enrollees that each counselor 
works with; however, this^ does not appear feasible in programs with' only 
one professional staff person. 

Predominantly rural areas had more difficulty in making frequent en- 
rollee contact because of the distances involved. This was offset to some 
extent in programs which assigned VEPS enlrollees to the regular NYC coun- 
selors. This procedure would generally not be desirable due to the differ- 
ences in enrollees between the programs, but seemed the best possible solu- 
tion given the geographic character of some of the program areas* There 
were some indications that the dual responsibility facilitated transfers 
from VEPS back into NYC when the counselor felt the enrollee was not ready 
or unable to accept training in the private sector. 

The success of counselors" in establishing and mainlining relation- 
ships with the school was generally good. In most cases, VEPS-II programs 
were able to work out arrangements to grant high school credit for the work 
experience and training received in VEPS. Tliis t/as also accomplished 
where the NYC program was not sponsored by the school system. In some 
cases the VEPS students were enrolled in the regular high school vocation- 
al or career exploration classes in order to qualify the- students for 
credit. VEPS-II itlj^ewark. New Jersey, was the only program unable to gain 
any cooperation from the school system. In Eugene, Oregon, state law pre- 
vented release to CUP of some academic data on enrollees, but the school 
district sponsojred unc program had no other problems. 

Employers were generally pleased '<7ith the program, though in many 
cases, they expressed dismay at the types of problems the youth created. 
CUP believes that VEPS served to make a group of smaller employers aware 
of methods that would be useful to employ younger, workers. In many cases 
employers had not utilized this potential source of manpower to any great 
extent.^. In most cases, once the •employer*- had decided to participate, the 
relations with the counselor proceeded normally. As would be expected 
if the employer wa$ not williiig to cooperate with the program concept or 
the counselor, he just would not accept any VEPS students. 

The problems encountered in VEPS-II by employers and enrollees were 
unchaiiged from VEPS-I. Counselors worked with enrollees in such areas 
as reporting to work on time, general reqtiirenents of the position, foll^- 
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ing the. supervisor's instructions, arranging any time off in advance, being 
interested in their work, etc. Enrollees faced a number of difficulties 
at school in connection with holding their VEPS training position^ VEPS 
counselors usually worked through the regular high school counselors to 
arrange early release from school, adequate transportation (usually by pro- 
viding bus passes), and changes in school course schedules* 

The number of counseling-type problems seriously hampered the full 
implementation of the career and vocational exploratioti programs in some 
cities. This generally oc'curred in cities with one br two person staffs. 
The only solution to^this problem would be to operate with a minimum staff 
size of about three. Lowering the enrollee-to-counselor ratio wouW not 
provide the necessary assistance unless there were more staff. TheVatio 
in VEPS-II was approximately 1:30. CUP belie'^es that in larger programs 
with more specialized roles, particularly career exploration, that one\ 
counselor could serve thirty-five to forty-five youth depending on their 
char a<^teris tics and problems. Based on VEPS-II, one person programs appear 
able to serve a maximum of -thirty-five enrollees.^ 

Remediation for enrollees was provided sporadically. Some -cities 
attempted to determine enrollee needs in academic areas. Others merely 
waited for severe problems to surface and then worked with enrollees indi- 
vidually oir by referring them to proper remedial classes. Remediation 
seemed more acceptable to enrollee^ where, the VEPS staff conducted the 
sessions. • 

^ 

F. Career Exploration 

» VEPS-II programs were not notably more successful in implementing 
on-going career exploration than f;Lrst year cities had been. Two factors 
continued to be the major obs^tacles. First, the program staffs generally 
did not have as much* experience in career exploration as they did in coun- 
*seling. This fact and the' variety of other activities required to imple- 
ment VEPS-II meant that some cities did not begiii the type of /program out- 
lined in the guidelines. Also, some second. year programs did' not move' 
aggressively to revise their first year approach. X 

The second major factor was that some cities were overly concerned 
about employer acceptance." Because training stations were needed, they 
were sometimes developed without regard to the enrpllees* future parti- 
cipation in; career exploration sessions. Such training stations were often* 
excellent in terms of the opportunity it offered the enrollee, but may have 
reduced his chances for participation in any scheduled vocational explora- 
tion sessions. Where this occurr^;^^^ counselors usually felt that employers 
would not cooperate if they could not count on the enrollee* s presence 
on a regularly scheduled basis. This reflects the potential conflict with- 
in the dual nature of<^VEPS — part work experience and part on-the-job training 

Another problem the rural areas and, to a lesser extent, other cities 
faced was the physical impossibility of counseling small groups of students 
on a regular basis. These programs generally relied on more individual 




sessions throughout the year to Introduce the enrollee to ^the vocational 
exploration materials. In some cases* the schools or the employment ser-- 
vice office was utilized for the delivery of vocational and career Informa-^ 
tlon\ The small st^f size of some programs constricted available time 
for formalized career exploration* 

In spite of these difficulties, cities operated som^ type of voca- 
tional and career exploration for VEPS-II enrollees. These session^ were 
usually shorter in time and smaller in scope than that presented in the' 
VEPS model. Also» most programs devoted a great deal of time to dealing 
with the world-o^~work problems that enrollees -were encountering. 

Vocational exploration sessions during 1972-1973 utilized various 
techniques, including: ^ 

(1) Guest speakers from local companies discussing work requirements 
generally and career opportunities- specif Ically; 

(2) Speakers from other agencies and institutions such as the employ- 
ment service and junior colleges discussing careers and scholar- 
ships; 

* * * 
\ (3) Audio-visual materials such as films, film strips, and tape 
\ cassettes on careers and world-of-work attitudes; 

(4) Small group discussions about current VEPS training positions,, 
youth experiences and related problems; 

(5) Presentations by the VEPS program staff on topics such as* Income 
taxes, the local labor market, unions, the value of work, etc. 

A major ^accomplishment of these sessions and discussions was the 
enrollee awareness of what work meant. Many for the first time were work- 
ing, and not just learning in a classroom about what would be expected. 
Others who had held NYC positions reiterated the feelings' of the first 
year enrollees — VThe private sector expects us to do more." Grasping 
the challenge and opportunity of work and gaining concrete experience 
appear to outweigh the compromises in the official guidelines for the 
VEPS-II experimental program. 
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PART IV . \ 
ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAMMATIC IMPACT ON ENROLLEES 



In monitoring assessing )^PS-II, the Center fot\^ Urban Programs 
collected inforraatio^ on 716 enrollees in eleven intensively studied 
cities: Cleveland, Ohio (99); Colorado Springs, Colorado\41) ; Eugene, 
Oregon (42); Flint, Michigan (67); Fort Worth, Texas ,(£3); ^orge town, 
Texas (25); Las Vegas, Nevada (21); Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania\(70) ; Pueblo, 
Colorado (41); Salt Lake City, Utah (122); and San Bernardino^ Calif ornia 
(125). This compares to the 433 youth in eight cities studiedXin VEPS-I. 
Other cities that eifher considered or implemented VEPS, programdv but were 
not intensively studied include Albuquerijua, New Mexico; Davenport, Iowa; 
^Haverhill 'and Lawrence, Massachusetts; Newark, New Jersey; Newport News 
and Norfolk, Virginia"; and Columbus, Ohio. . \ 

The information collected consisted of the following: (a) wh- » 
available,, demographic, background Information and personal histot-^<iS 
taken from NYC intake forftis; (b) VEPS employment history and final dis- 
position provided by prQgram directors and counselors; and (c) academic 
data obtained from enrollees* high school records. Complete data was 
usually not available for those youth who terminated the program; obviously, 
incomplete data exists in those cases where the youth dropped out of school. 
The CUP monitoring teams also experienced difficulty in obtaining compar- 
able data with the TEPS-I youth. This situation resulted from'the fact 
that the NYC-16 form was no longer beiiig utilized in all programs; "this 
form had been basic to data collection in VEPS-I. As' a consequence, the 
*i«onitoring teams relied upon VEPS counseling staff and enrollee assistance 
to Jill in missing information; inevitably, however," substantial portions 
of the data remained fugitive. In several cxtles significant ^aps developed 
fpr the purposes of comparing VEPS-I and VEPS-Ii demographic data; only 
minimal information was obtain^ from Colorado Springs. In other cities 
specific inforiuation with regard, to academic background and performance . 
could not be obtained; Eugene was one such case* For the majority of enrol- 
lees, however, sufficient information was available to permit a meaningful 
assessment of programmatic impacts, an isolation of those factors which 
appear to be related to specific outcomes j an^ a compai^ison with VEPS-I. 

At the outsetf several cautions should be made clear. Fir^t, percen- 
tage figures are based on the total number of cases for which information 
is available; consequently, N may vary b^low the universe of 716 youth. 
Second, data on all beginning enrollees is utilized as the base in Sections 
A and B: Profile of the VEPS Enrollees and Work Experience of VEPS Enrol- 
lee^^^'^ther sections analyze pro.'^ram completions, program terminations, and 
high school dropouts; in these cai?es the N reflects the specific group. 
Finally, where only marginal frequi>ncies are reported, detailed tables may 
be found in Ap'i>endix IDi Wherever appropriate, comparisions are drawn with 
the VEPS-I .program. 



A* Profile of the VEPS Enrollees 



Because VEPS youth had to be eligible for NYC to participate In VEPS, 
all enrollees met the poverty Income criteria* ,In Table 2, selected demo- 
graphic characteristics of enrollees are presented, controlled for parti- 
cipating cities and compared with the VEPS-I result. For comparative 
purposes, baseline national NYC ln--school data on enrollee demographic 
characteristics are available in Manpower Report of the President (March, 
1973) and the final report of the VEPS-I projects. * 

A majority (52*1%) of the VEPS-II enrollees were males, down slightly 
from the 52 found In the VEPS-I program and 56*6%' reported for the . 
national NYC In-school program for Fiscal Year 1972. In four of the eleven 
cities, however, females constituted a majority of the enrollees (Las Vegas, 
90.5%; Colorado Springs » 56.1%; Salt Lake Gltyt 54.1%; San Bernardino, 
57«fS%). The VEPS-II program deemphaslzed the age sixteen requirement, man- 
dating only that youth working on Job- sites have attained that age. As 
a consequence, the frequency distribution among the age patterns differs 
consfderably from that of VEPS-I. In VEPS-I over half of the enrollees 
were age sixteen, while in VEPS-II only slightly more than one- third (37*9%) 
were age sixteen. An approximately equal proportion were age seventeen, 
and almost double were age eighteen in VEPS-II. The carry-over of enrol- 
lees from VEPS-I into VEPS-II in several cities partially accounts for this 
difference. Flint, Fort Worth and Pittsburgh, all VEPS-I cities, have heavy 
concentrations of seventeen year old enrollees. Due to the needs of its 
work sites, Las Vegas also had a significant concentration. The arbitrary 
date of July 1^ 1972, was used to standardize age dis,tributions. Although 
15.4% of the enrollees were age fifteen at the time of enrollment, all of 
these had turned sixteen by the time of job placement. As noted below, 
this age distribution pattern is reflected in the year in school of the 
eitrollees. 

One-fchird of the enrollees were white, 45*0% were black, and 20.8% 
had Spanish surn^es. This- distribution is not dissimilar from that of 
VEPS-I, representing a slight increase among those with Spanish surnames 
and a slight decrease among blacks. Although internal variations^ can be 
found between and among cities, most of these inter-clty differences can 
be explained in terms of variances in ethnic concentrations in the areas. . 
As would be expected concentrations of youth enrollees with Spanish surnames 
occurred in Colorado Springs, Fort Worth, Georgetown, Pueblo, Salt Lake 
City, and San Bernardino. Compared to national data, whites are somewhat 
underrepresented (40.0% nationally compared to 33*3% for VEPS-II) 
as are blacks (53.4% nationally as compared to 45.0%), while-youth with 
Spanish surnames are somewhat overreprdtsented (6.6% nationally as compared 
to 20.8%). - \ . 



*Center for Urban Programs, Vocational Exploration in the Private 
Sector: Final Report 'and Assessment 1971-1972. 



TABLE 2 



SELECTED ENROLLEE 'CHARACTERISTICS, BY CITY AND TOTAL 



Enrbllee 



Characteristic 


Clev. 


Col.S. 


EuK. 


SEX (N) 


(99) 


(41) 


(42) 


Male * 


66.7% 


43.9% 


66.7% 


Female 


. 33.3 


56.1 


33.3 


AGE (N) 


• -(99) 


(40) 


' (42) 


15 or Younger 


10.1% 


12.5% 


35.7% 


16 Years 


39.4 


45.0 


23.8 


' 17 Years 


31.3 


37.5 


40.5 


18 or Older 


19.2 


5.0 




ETHNIC BACK- 








GROUND (N) 


(99) 


(40) 


(42) 


Black 


75.8% 


15.0% 


— % 


White i 


15.2 


40.0 


97.6 


Spanish Surname 


9.1 


45.0 . 


2.4 


Other 








YEAR IN SCHOOL (N) 


(99) 


(39) 


(42) 


Freshman 


6.1% 


2.6% 


~% 


' Sophomore 


23.2 


5.1 


23.8 


Junior 


29.3 


33.3 


21.4 


Senior 


41.4 


59.0 


54.8 



?lt. Ft.W. Geor. Las V. Pitt, Pueb. SLC 



VEPS-II VEPS-I 



(67) 
50.7% 
49.3 

(67) 
7.5% 
34.3 
44.8 
13.4 



(67) 
83.6% 
9.0 
6.0 
1.5 

(66) 
— % 

40.9 
59.1 



(63) 
52.4% 
47.6 

(59) 
5.1% 
^30.5 
55.9 
8.5 



(63) 
77.8% 

6.3 
15.9 



(63) 
~% 

1.6 
23.8 
74.6 



(25) (21) 
60.0% 9.5% 
40.0 90.5 



(23), 
4.3% 
39.1 
30.4 
26.1 



(25) 
60.0% 
28.0 
12.0 



4.2% 
16.7 
54.2 
25.0- 



(21) 
— % 
42.9 
42.9 
14.3 



(21) 
66.7% 
33.3 



(24) (21) 



— % 

4.8 
95.2 



(70) 
58.6% 
41.4 

(70) 
5.7% 
21.4 
45.7 
27.2 



(70) 
92.9% 
7.1 



(70) 
2.9% 
12.9 
22.9 
61.4 



(41) 
65.9% 
34.1 

. m 

7.3% 
31.7 
48.8 
;2.2 



(41) 
'2.4% 
2.4 

i5.1 



(41) 
~% 

29. -3 
70.7 



(122) 


• 

(125) 


(716) 


(433) 


45.9% 


42.4% 


52.1% 


52.4% 






47.9 


47.6 


(122) 


(125) 


(709) 


(410) 


11.5% 


39.2% 


15.4% 


12.2% 


44.3 


•^8.8 


37.9 


53.5 


35.2 


10.4 


35.3 


27.4 


9.0 


1.6 


11.4 


6.9 


(122) 


(125) 


(715) 


(432) 


10.7% 


22.4% 


45.0% 


47.9% 


69.7 


40.8 


33.3 


. 33.1 


15.6 


36.8 


20.8 


18.1 


4.1 




0.8 


0.9 


(122) 


(123) 


(710) 


(426) 


— % 


0.8% 


1.5% 


1.6% 


2.5 


13.8 . 


9.7 


6.8 


53.3 


68.3 


40.0 


67.1 


44.3 


17.1 


48.7 


24.5 



I 

cn 

I ' 



52 



FRir 



53 
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While the VEPS-I program concentrated on youth enrollees in their 
junior year in high school, the VEPS-II program had no such concentration 
requirement. As a result and as^ shown in the distribution in Table 2, 
representation of freshmen and sophomores is approximately the same for 
both program years, while in VEPS-II somewhat fewer juniors (di ■ 27. IZ) 
and somewhat more seniors (di » 24.2%) are included. The concentration 
of seniors reflects the attitude of program personnel in several cities 
that the VEPS program was ideally suited for seniors about to enter the 
labor force. • A majority of seniors can be found, in seven of the eleven 
cities. 

\..The stereotype pathology of poverty generally holds true for the VEPS 
enrollees, although some differences in degree do emerge (see Appendix 
Table D-1). In over one-third of the cases (37.1%), both parents lived 
in the household; this is up slightly from the 36.2% found in the VEPS-I 
program. In 49.7%,6f the cases, youth identified their mother as head of * 
household, down from the 54.5% found in VEPS-Ie Slightly more thaji one- 
fourth af the heads of household (28.6%) were employed more than thirty- 
five hours per week at the time of ei^rollment; this is down from the 31.1% 
in VEPS-I; in VEPS-II, 56.0% of the hteads of household were' unemployed 
(54.,0% in VEPS-I) and* 15.4% w^re >jorking part-time, - that is less thaa 
thirty-five hours per week; this is up slightly from the 14.9% in VEPS-I. 
Although the differences are not significant, VEPS— II enrollees came from 
households whose heads shewed lower employment levels than those in the 
VEPS-I program. Unemployment by^^.the head of household was generally higher^ 
\ in the older industrial centers of the East ^nd. Midwest. It should be * 
\remembered, however, that employment of the head of household information . 
is dated, since it normally reflects the household situation during the 
week immediately preceding completion of the NYC intake form. The data 
are further suspect since, in the attempt to obtain directly comparabi.e 
information, the CUP monitoring teams collected employment infoirmation at 
points later than the initiation of the program. 

I 

In VEPS-I less than a third of the youth (30.8%) contributed to the 
support of the family through their earnings; in the VEPS-II program how- 
ever, nearly one-half (47.2%) contributed to the support of the family. 
As with VEPS-I only a small minority (17.4%) of the VEPS-II youth lived 
In public housing. This figure is slightly skewed due to the varying 
amounts of public housing available in the participating cities. Slightly 
less than half (47.9^) of the enrollees' families received any form of 
public assistance, compared to a national rate of 29*9% and to the precise 
same rate (47.9%) in VEPS-I. 

Among the participating programs some variation in enrollee employ- 
ment history does e^'ist (see Appendix Table D-2) . In each of the cities 
at least half of the enrollees had previously been employed for wages, 
ranging from 52.4% in Fort Worth to 97.8% in Cleveland. Overall, almost 
three-quarters (74.6%) of the VEPS-II youth had previously worked; this 
is substantially higher* than the 58.3% in VEPS-I and is partially accounted 
for by the generally older group in VEPS-Il. As with VEPS-I only a small 
number (9.3%) werq employed at the time of enrollment in the program. 
Cleveland with 36*4% was the only city having a sizable proportion employed 
i 
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at the beginning of tie program; in three cities — Eugene, Fort Worth, and 
Las Vegas — no youth WLre currently employed. ^-Jhile only slightly more than 
half (51.12!) of the VEPS-1 enrollees had worked for thirty days or longer, 
nearly two-thirds (66»5%) of the VEPS-II youth had been employed for at * 
least thirty days* 

This employment history data should not be considered as reflective 
of substantial or diversi, ied work experience on the part of the enroJ.lees. 
Ample evidence exists that the substantial proportion of the enrollees with 
experience had obtained it through the regular NYC program in public sector 
slots. Moreover, enrcllees who continued into VEPS-II from VEPS~I account 
for a small percentage as well. ^ 

The VEPS-II program emphasized somewhat more strongly the probable 
dropout criterion for youth selectioh than did the VEPS-I pilot program. 
An analysis of the enrollee academic records demonstrates that some programs 
were. more rigorous than i thers in their selection of youth. Although aca- 
demic factors are only or e indicator of a probable dropout — others being 
attitudes., home situations, discipline problems — the experience has been 
that school performance is a reasonably good basis for identifying the 
dropout prone. Some programs appear to have operationalized probable in 
ter.as of possible. Other programs — Las Vegas is an example — selected 
youth on the basis of the work station requirements and the willingness 
of the employers to hire '^problem" youth. Table 3 lists the mean grade 
point average and mean days absent for youth In each of the participating 



TABLE 3 

Pia-PROGK.\M MEAN GR/\DE POINT AVERAGES /\ND DAYS ABSENT 
FOR VEPS ENROLLEES, BY CITY 



Academic Indicators* 



city Mean- 


Grade Point Average 


Mean Days Absent 


Cleveland 


1.62 


27 


Colorado Springs 


2.34 


08 


Euge^ne 


N.A. 


N.A. 


Flint 


1.64 


28 " - 


Fort Worth 


2.24 


. .24 


Georgetown 


1 .8 A 


18 


Las Vegas 


2.73 


18 


Pittsburgh 


1.39 


35 


Pueblo 


1.87 


18 


Salt Lake City 


2.19 


24 


San Bernardino 


2.31 


11 



n 



"Based on a 4.0 grade point scale; days absent" were obtained by 
standardizing individual city statistics. Data are based-on the 1971- 
72 academic y^ar. 
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programs. The variation among programs ranges from a grade point average 
of 2.73 in Las Vegas (where all youth were placed in branches of a bank) 
to a 1,39 in Pittsburgh, In terms of mean days absent, the range is from 
a low of eight days in Colorado Springs to a high of thirty-five in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Although in certain instances the evidence that the youth selected 
were prob^le dropouts is weak, it should be also remembered that the pro- 
cess of selection involved the exercise of personal judgment by the coun- 
selor. In selecting youth sucji unquantifiable factors as personal problems, 
social disability, or attitudinal disenchantment were certainly involved. 
Moreover, some youth were selected solely on. the basis of the potential 
benefit that the youth would receive from the VEPS experience. 

In suramiry, the VEPS-II youth are quite comparable to those who were 
involved in the VEPS-I project except for the tendency of the former to 
be slightly older and more advanced in school year. The poverty pathology 
is substantiated, and VEPS-II youth were somewhat more prone to contribute 
to the support of tb.e family. More VEPS-II youth had had some work experi- 
ence prior to enrollment in VEPS, but this is explained by the age differ- 
ential. There is no evidence to indicate that this experience took place 
outside the regular NYC program. Based on academic indicators only, the 
selection of probable dropouts was less evident in VEPS-II thaii VEPS-I, 
despite the emphasis given to probable dropouts in the guidelines. 

B. Work Experience of VEPS Enrollees - 

Based on the VEPS-I experience, VEPS-II encouraged the placement of 
youth at work sites in small or medium sized employers. Experience indi- 
cated that (1) such ppsitrions were easie;r to develop than bloc placements 
with large employers and (2) personal interest and supervision were greater 
in the small and medium sized firms. Choice was required between situa- 
tions in which the youth would receive closer supervision in the develop- 
ment of good work habits and marketable skills In the small and medium 
sized placements, and, the possibilities for promotion that exist with large 
employers. The VEPS-II program opted for the former. Most job stations 
were developed by the VEPS counseling staff; in cities which had run VEPS-I 
programs, substantial numbers of employers carried over into VEPS-II. Negli 
gible aid was received from Chambers of Commerce and the National Alliance 
of Businessmen; this was to be expected given prior - experience. The absence 
of such assistance was an additional factor in the inability generally to 
obtain blocs of jobs with larger employers. 

, The si^e of employers, controlled by city, who participated in the 
VEPS-II program is given in Table 4; size is measured in terms of the number 
of full-time employees. Most work stations were with small or medium sized 
employers as had been recommended; two-thirds (67.1%) were with employers 
having less than twenty full-time employees, while 44.8% had fewer than 
tenv, Only 10.0% of th6. employers were in the large (over 100 full-time 
employees) category. The general paLt;ern holds for most of the cities 
although some varlati as can be seen. Las Vegas is an obvious exception; 
all youth were placed vith the Bank of Nevada. In Cleveland, 19.8% were 
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. ^ TABLE 4 

* SIZE OF VEPS F^'^LOYERS (NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES), BY CITY 



Number of 
Employees 


Clev. ' 


Col.S. 


Eug. 


Fit. 


Ft. w. 


Geor* 


Lasv * 


rltt* 


rUeD * 




OallD * 


VEPS-II 

10l-a± 


VEPS-I 

XQ LdJ.. — 


1-4- 


26.0% 


48.8%, 


33>3a^^ 


/ no/ 




1 Q no/ 
Zo* U/^ 


0 ♦ \j/o 


Itf . 


HH • HA, 






z J * /^ 




■ 5-9 


14.6 


12.2 


38.5 


34.4 


37.7 


28.0 


0-0 


8-7 


30.6 


15.6 


20.8 


21.1 


26.6 


' 10-19 ' 


11.5 


29.3 


17.9 


39.3 


27.9 


8.0 


0.0 


■ ^i9.0 


D.b 


lO . H 




ZZ * J 




20-29 


15.6 


4.9 


0.0 


16.4 


18.0 


8.0 


0.0 


20.3 


2.8 


4.9 


13.3 


11.1 


6.3 


30-49 


9.4 


0.0 


10.3 


0.0 


3.3 


12.0 


0.0 


7.2 


5.6 


13.9 


9.2 


7.7 


7.1 


50-99 


' 3.1 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


0.0 


16.0 


0.0 


11.6 


8.3 


4.1 


2.5 


4.0 


11.7 


100 or More 
TOTAL 


19.8 


4.9 


0.0 


1.6 


11.5 


0.0 


100.0 


8.7 


2.8 


2.5 


7.5 


10.0 


10.4 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.1% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


(N) 


(96) 


(41) 


(39) 


(61) 


(61) 


(25) 


(21) 


(69) 


(36) 


(122) 


(120) 


(691) 


(395) 
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placed with large empyoyers.^ At tfie other end of the scale, Eugene (0.0%), • 
Flint (1.6%), Pueblo (;2,.8%), and Salt Lake City (2.5%) had no or very few 
large employer sites and a heavy • concentration among the less-thanr twenty 
employee work sites. In Pueblo four out of five \iOTk sites fell in this 
category; in Eugene nine out of ten work sites had fewer than twenty 
emp4^|{«s. ' Most program administrators agreed that smaller employers were 
of greater benefit to the jenrollees. Thes^tfiployers often had more time 
to provide direct, persona^l. supervision; they often took a personal inter- 
est in the youth and frequently were willing to deal with5a>roblem situations, 
in a less impersonal manner than might be found in large^organizations. » 

While the data, reported in Table 4 reflect only the size of employer 
of the first work station to which a VEPS youth was assigned, it is a quite 
accurate description of all VEPS work sites. While 30.8% of the enrollee's 
had more than ene work e^cpferience . these experiences were almost always with 
the same employer. . - - • % 

NYC work experience^has pf ten been criticized as lax:king transfera-- 
bility and applicability to the private sector; the range/of experiences is 
quite limited and may, in fact, encourage work hei)it:s not* consistent with 
the demands of the private sector. VEPS enrollees, on the other hand, enjoyed 
a wide. range of experiences. Table 5 lists these experiences by general 
categories. Appendix E contains a comprehensive listing of specific, Job 
titles held by enrollees. The general job code is based on the U.S. Bureau 
* of the Census, 1970 Census of Population: Alphabetical Index of Industries 
j and Occupations , which provid||p twelve general classifications ofoccupa- 
I tions; these were reduced to the eight shown in the Table.* 

VEPS work stations were concentrated in the clerical (27.8%), service 
(20.7%), and Operative (19.0%) categories. The clerical category represents 
mostly secretarial, receptionist and office aide positions; asmight be 
expected these were held mostly by. women. Although the service category 
was represented mainly by food service workers, there were a sizable number 
of youth working in the child care area. Most operatives worked as mechanics 
or gas station attendants. Few youth obtained positions in the professional 
or managerial fields. This, of course, was not unexpected given the train- 
ing qualifications and experience required for thise positions. Colorado 
SpTrings (41.5%) and^^San Bernardino (35.0%) relied heavily on clerical jobs; 
Flint had most (40.9%) in the service area; Pueblo had 41*7% in the operative 
category. Cleveland and Georgetown each had heavy concentrations in the 
clerical and service occupations; Salt Lake City in the clerical and opera- 
tive areas. Overall the differences ambng cities are not significant and 
tend to reflect the employment situation in each area. I^^t does m^ge is 
the wide variety and diversity in the work stations occupied by VEPS enrol- 
lees. 



•*The twelve categories were reduced ^^o eight in the following manner: 
Farmers and Farm Managers were grouped with Managets and Administrators; Trans- 
port Equipment Operatives were combined with Operatives; Farm Laborers and 
Farm Foremen were grouped with Laborer^; Private Household Workers were com- 
bined with Service Workers. Apparently, no youth worked in any of the elimi- 
nated categories. 




TABLE 5 ' 
CATEGORICAL DISTRIBUTION OF VEPS OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES, .BY CITY 



Occupational v ' VEPS-II VEPS-I 



Category 


' Clev. 


Col.S. 


Eug. 


Fit. 


Ft.W. ■ 


Geor. 


LasV. 


Pitt. 


Pueb. 


SLC 


SanB. 


Total 


Total 


Professional 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


3.3% 


8.0% 


4.8% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0,0% 


1.7% 


1.0% 


2.2% 


riBuagcX^xax 


n n 

U • VJ 


n n 

u . u 


u • u 






n n 


n n 


n 0 


n n 


0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


Sales 


14.6 


' 7.3 


7.7 


8.2 




12.0, 


0.0 


18.8 


5.5 


10.7 


15.0 


, ii.i" 


11.7 


Clerical 


22.9 


41.5 


12.8 


22.9 " 


26.2 


24.0 


95.2 


15.9 


13.9 


27.9 


35.0 


27.8 


34.9 


Craftsman 


3.1 


4.9 


7.7 


i.6 


21.3 


12.0* 


0.0 


0.0 


. 8.3 


8.2 


5.8 


6.5 


4.8 


"\perative 


12.5 


7.3 


25.6 . 


9.8 


19.8 


8.0 


0.0 


29.0 


41.7 


24.6 


17.5 


•19.0 


18.3 


Laborer 


15.6 


22.0 




16.^4 


11.5 


8.0 


0.0 


14.5 


16.7 


13.9 


9.2 


"13.9 


18.8 


Service 


31.2 


17.1 


23.1 


40.9 


13.1, 


28.0 


0.0 


21.7 


13.9 


14.8 


15.8 


20.7 


8'. 6 


TOTAL * 
(N) 


99.9% 
(96) 


100.1% 
(41) 


100.0% 
(39) 


99.8% 
(61) 


100.1%. 
(61) 


100.0% 

"(25) 


100 . 6% 
■ (21) 


99.9% 
• (69) 


100.0% 
(36) 


100.1% 
(122) 


100.0% 

a20) 


100.0% 
(691) 


100.0% 
(581) 
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Using the U,S, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population; Alpha^ " . ' 
betical Index of Industries and Occupation^, each identifiable wi^k experi- 
ence of t1|p VEPS enrollee was classified and listed, 'Using this scheme, 
ninety-eight different occupational codes were necessary to cover the range 
of work experiences; this compares to eighty-five in VEPS-I, Concentrations, 
of course, appeared in certain classifications: 104 were general clerical 
workers; ninety- three were salesmen; fifty-five were general operatives; 
iEorty-seven were food service workers; and twenty-eight were waiters or 
waitresses. Such a listing does not differentiate sufficiently among the . 
types of experience gained by the youth. Within the ninety-eight occupational 
codes, 296 discrete work experiences were identified (133 in VEPS-I), Even 
this refinement tends to mask the range and type of work experience. For 
example, the Code 280 occupational category — salesman— does not distinguish 
betweetrJ'SaT&^^outh in grocery stores, department stores, clothing stores, 
or record stores. The mere enumeration does not permit one to appreciate 
either the range of occupations or the diversity within each category. 

CUP monitoring teams found m£ny instances where jobs were developed 
which afforded the enrollees unusual advantage, V?hen career interest was 
clearly identified, most VEPS job developers attempted to place the youth in^ 
work stations closely akin to that interest. An outstanding example was the 
youth whose^ interest was photography, "This enrollee was placed with a com- 
mercial photographer and, before the end of the program, was taking portraits 
for the studio. Other interesting work stations included: accountant trainee, 
systems analysts, advertising, bank tellers, data processing, bookbinding, 
floral orranging, moldmaking, printing and ranch nvanagement. 

In addition to* the type of work experience, another dimension wurthy of 
consideration is the number of worl^ experiences each enrollee received. In 
other words, to what extent did job placement provide exposure to a range 
of work tasks for the youth? It is extremely difficult to determine the 
ex^ct number of work experiences that an* enrollee had. Change of work station 
is one indicator. Different experience in the same position would be 'another. 
An enrollee. working at a filling station may pump gas, work the cash register, 
service cars, do mechanical irepairs, clean up, run errands, etc. To label 
this experJLeij^ce simply as gas station attendant is to understate the situa- 
tion. The dif fipulty in tracking the total chain of work Experience forces 
an enumeration of only the clearly identifiable, separate and distinct experi- 
ences. The data in Table 6 provide the results of this enwneration. 

Multiple work experiences were most common in Cleveland (51.0%), Colorado 
Springs (41,5%) , Flint (40,9%) and Salt Lake City (38,5%) also had numbers 
of youth with multiple work experiences. At the other end of the range, six 
cities—Georgetown (88,0%), Pueblo (83,3%), Eugene (82,1%), Las Vegas (81,0%), 
Fort Worth (80,3%), and San Bernardino (79,2%)— tended toward keeping enrol- 
lees in a single work experience. Among all youth, 30,8% had more than one 
work experience, down somewhat from VEPS-I (46,7%).', In inspecting these 
data, it must be borne in mind that any one work experience might include a * 
variety of exposures. Too great a reliance on these figures would leave pne 
with a much distorted perception of the actual ran^^e of work experiences. 

In summary the work experience data are ndicative of several patterns. 
First, job development was easiest among small tnployers (less than ten full*- 
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TABLE 6 

. , / 

NUMBER OF. VEPS WORK" Eip'ERIENCES FOR ENROLLEES, BY CITY 



Ntimber of 










f 








\ 

\ 
\ 


J 




VEPS-II 


VEPS-- 


Experiences 


Clev. 


Col.S. 


EuK. 


Fit. 


Ft.w: 


Geor. 


LasV. 


Pitt.' 


Pufeb. 


SLC 


SanB. 


Total. 


Total 


One 


49.0% 


58.5% 


82.1% 


59.0% 


80.3% 


88.0% 


81.0% 


73.9% 


83:3% 


61.5% 


79.2% 


69.2% 


53;3% 


Two 


42.7 


36.6 


17.9 


■ 31.1 


^18.0 


I2C0 


19.0 


26.1 


13.9', 


• 27.0 


19.2 


25.9 


36.3 


, Three 


7.3 


4.9 


0.0 


9.8 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.8 


\l0.7 


0.8 


4.5 


8.8 


Four or More 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0..0 


0.8 


0.8 


6.4 


1.4' 


. ' TOTAL , . 

f 

(M) 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


99.9% 


99.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100\0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


(96) 


(41) 


(39) 


(61) 


.(61) 


(25) 


' (21) 


(69) 


. (36) 


(122) 


(120) 


(691) 


(411) 



time employees, ^4 ♦.8% were in this category, ^Tw^-thirds ($7,1%) of the 
employers had less tfian twenty full-time employees. Second, the range of 
occupations and experiences opened to the enrollees was quite broad. The 
range and type of experiences enabled VEPS to provide the enrollees a more 
realistic exposure to the world-of-work and its opportunities than is pro- 
vided by most regular NYC public sector programs. 

C* General Assessment of Programmatic Impact 

The guidelines contained in Field Memorandum 195-72 identified the 
basic objectives of the \'EPS program as: (1) reducing the high school drop- 
- out rate; (2) providing disadvantaged students with skills enabling them, 
upon graduation from high school, to move on to further education or a job 
in the private sector; and ^(3) helping disadvantaged students experience 
achieyement and learn the value of education and training as preparation 
for the world of work. In the assessment papers prepared by CUP to provide 

with a mid-program perspective for VEPS-I (January, 1972) and yEPS-II 
(May; 1973), seven outcomes were identified as having positive or favorable 
characteristics. Wliile the assessment report of May, 1973, was written 
toward the terminus of the VEPS-II program year, that report reflected <nily 
partial and scattered data; n6netheless, the prelimlnaxry indications for 
VEPS-II were comparable to the preliminary assessment for VEPS-I, ;Since;>_ 
the final VEPS-1 report confirmed the accuracy of the preliminary assg^sment, 
there was little reason to suspect that the VEPS-II experience would differ 
substantially. , • 

The seven outcomes that have transferability between the two program 
years are: (1) a reduced tendency to drop out from school among VEPS enrol- 
lees comparable to regular in-*school NYC youth; (2) improved academic adiieve- 
roent for VEPS enrollees; (3) improved school attendance patterns: (4) improved 
disciplinary status; (5) evidence that the VEPS program ha*d provided realistic 
attitude development and growth in individual responsibility; (6) private 
sector skill development for youth not normally participants in regular school 
work-experience programs; ^nd (7) enthusiastic support for 'the VEPS program 
among VEPS personnel* The current grant to the Center for- Urban Programs 
provides for a VEPS-I longitudinal impact assessment of these preliminary 
findings; the. report on that study should be available in July, 1974, I 

In the analysis sections which follow, we have utilized academkc data, 
job outcome information, employability patterns, and programmatic experiences 
of assorted types to assess the degree to which the VEPS program achieved 
the guideline -objectives and to test the validity of the findings in the 
preliminary assessment. For or;gani2ational purposes, the data, have been 
organized and presented under the seven top.ical headings relating to the 
outcomes specified above. Since programmatic objectives can be fairly 
implied in each of these, the pertinence of the analysis is obvious. 

C.l. Impact on the Dropout Rate . Data in Table 7 provide summary 
disposition information for the 716 VEPS-II enrollees, and for comparative 
purposes, summary outcome data for VEPS-I. Over half (53.9%) of the enrol- 
lees completed the year long program. This completion rate is considerably 
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TABLE -7 



SUMMARY DISPOSITION OF ENROLLEES, BY CITY 







DISPOSITION OF 


ENROLLEES 






City 


(N) 


Completed 
In-School 


Completed 
Graduated 


Terminated 
In-School 


Terminated 
Dropout 


Terminated 
Graduated 


Cleveland 


(99) 


45.5% 


33.3% 


5.1% 


14,1% 


.2.0% *• 


Colorado 
Springs 


(41) 


19.5 


14.6 


29.3 


4.9 


31.7 


Eugene 


(42) V 


26.2 


21.4 


23.8 


19.0 


9.5 


Flint 


(67) 


22.4 


20.9 


■ 22.4 


9.0 


25.4 


Forf 
Wort^ 


(63) 


22.2 


42.9 


27.0 


0.0 


7.9 - 


George- 
tovm 


(25) 


. 20.0 


^^0 


60.0 


12.0 


0.0 


Las Vegas 


(21) 


4.8 


57.1 


, 19.0 


0.0 


19.0 


Pitts- 
burgh 


(70) 


28.6 


45.7 


11.4 


11 .'4 


2.9 


Pueblo 


(41) 


19.5 


19.5' 


9.8 


24.4 


26.8 


Salt Lake 
City 


(122) 


23.8 


20.5 


35.2 


9.0 


11.5 


San Ber- 
nardino 


(125) 


41.6 


8.0 


37.6 




5.6 


VEPS-II 
Total 


(716) 


^29.0 


24.9 


25.1 


\. 

9.9V 


11.0 


VEPS-I 
Total 


(431) 


46.9 


16.2 


25.1 


9.7 


2.1 
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lower than that experienced in VEPS-I (63.1%) and in MDTA programs in Fiscal 
Year 1972;. 69. 9% of all enrollees in MDTA programs completed the training, 
including 74.0^? in institution^ training and 62.5% in JOP-OJT ( Manpower 
Report of the Presiden t, March, 1973, p. 230). Completion rates in Fiscal 
Year 1971 for MDTA programs were, considerably lower. This lower completion 
rate in VEPS-II can be attributed to one factor: de-emphasis on rising 
juniors as a criterion for selection. - As has already been noted, substan- 
tially more seniors participated in the VEPS-II program^ The variance 
between the two VEPS*^roups« in completion rates rests entirely upon termina- 
tors who remained in school and graduated. Thus, in overall terms, the 
selection of seniors coupled with a higher proclivity toward termination 
among seniors accounts for the variance between the two program groups • To 
bolster this interpretation, other data in the Table may be used. Termina- 
tions who remained in school compare exactly with the VEPS-I experience, 
and dropout rates are also quite similar (9.9% in VEPS-II and 9.7% in VEPS-I)\ 

Program completion rates were highest in Cleveland (78.8!E) and Pitts- 
burgh (74.3%) and lowest in Georgetown (28.'0^), Colorado Springs (3A.1%) and 
Pueblo (39.0%). In only four of the^eleven cities did a majority of youth 
complete the program. Seventy-one youtti dropped out of school; these youth 
represent 9.9% of the total VEPS-II enrollees and 21.5% of terminations, » 
compared to 9.7% of the VEPS-I enrollees and 26.4% of the terminations. 
The highest proportion of dropouts were in Pueblo, Eugene and Cleveland; no 
youth dropped out in eitn^r Fort Worth or Las Vegas. , - • 

As we noted in the final report on the VEPS-I program, ft is difficult 
to assess with a strong degree of confidence the impact of VEPS upon drop- 
out rates. ' The lack of empirical information, baseline data, or precise 
dropout figures for given years in school makes a comparative assessment 
impossible. The longitudinal study of the VEPS-I program which employs a con- 
trol group should help to establish a meaningful indicator. Given the VEPS 
target population — probable high school dropouts — the rate of 9.9% can be 
interpreted in a favorable light. The comparability of this figure with 
the 9.7% in VEPS-I is also not without significance. Based on interpretation 
of available information reported in the VEPS-I final report, we conclude 
that, at worst, the dropout rate in the VEPS program Is equal to or "less 
than the rate for school populations as a whole and can only be interpreted 
as a substantial, qualitative improvement t^'hose exact dimensions remain 
unknown . 

C.2. Impact on Academic Performance. The counseling and remedia- 
tion components of the VEPS design were partially intended to demonstrate tne 
value of a sound high school preparation for the world of work. Effective 
counseling, it was thought, would result in improved grad^ performance among 
the enrollees. Since one of the indicators niost commonly used in selecting 
probable dropouts was grade point average, substantial improvements were 
expected. This thought rested on the assumption that poor academic perfor- 
mance was a symptom of attitude and not actual ability. In Table 8, mean 
grade point averages were provide.d for beginning t nrollees for the 1971-7'! 
school year (indicative of pre-program perf.^rmarce levels) and for VEPS 
completers for the 1971-72 school year and th^ 1972-73 school year. No 
data are available for the enrollees in Eugene. Data reflect only those 
enrollees for whom complete academic information is available. 
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TABLE 8 

MEAir GRADE POINT AVERAGES FOR 1971-72 
AND 1972-73, BY CITY* 





X G,P. 


A. (1973 


.-72) 




XG.P.A. (1972-73) 


City ^ , 


All 

Enrollees 


(N) 


Completers 
Only 


(N) 

t 


Completers 
Only 


G.P.A. 

Change 


Cleveland * 


1.62 


(95) 


1.68 


(77) 


- 

2.30 


+0.62 


Colorado 
Springs • 


• 

2.34 . 


(35) 


2.43 


(14) 


2.44 


+0.01 


Flint 


1.64 


(67) 


1.73 


(29) ' 


1.91 


+0.18 


Fort Worth ^ 


2.24 


(62) 


2.49 


(37) 


2.34 

4 


■^0.14 


Georgetown 


1.84 


(22) 


2.16 


(6) 


2.13 


-0.03 


Las Vegas 


2.73 


(19) 


2.48V 


(8)' 


2.58 


+0.10 


Pittsburgh 


1.39 


(63) 


1.52 


(52) 


1.97 


+0.45 


Pueblo 


1.87 


(27) 


2.01 


r 


2.07 


+0.06 


Salt Lake 
City 


2.19 . 


(118) 


^.55 


/ (54) 


2.71 


+0.16- ^ 


San Bernar- 
dino 


2.31 


(105) 


2.41 


(59) 


2.44 


+0.03 



*No data available for Eugene. 
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The impact of VEPS^II upon the grade point averages of completers ±s\ 
generally positive, but not nearly as dramatic as might be expected or i 
desired; substantial improvement did occur in Cleveland and Pittsburgh* 1 
While averages rose fc^c^^il but tx^o cities, most of the. change is marginal 1 
in terms of the indi^Ht^al::«33b^am mean. It should be noted that, with 1 
the exception of Las V^as, mean grade point averages of completers are 1 
higher than the mean for the total group of enrollees* As an overall indi-\ 
cator, the mean grade point change per completer in VEPS-II was +0.2^; the \ 
comparable figure for VEPS-I was +0.237* The difference is suggestive of . 
a cons cant program impact upon enrollee academic performance that is slight 
but positive. 

While indicators of overall change are useful, the impact of the program 
\Bn be measured ana assessed more directly in two vays: " enumerating the 
numbers of youth whose grade point rose or fell absolutely and classifying 
that distribution among categories of degree. Such information is provided 
in Table 9. • 

The use of the direction and degree of change indicators reveals a 
somewhat more favorable impact. Students whose grade point average rose 
exceeded those whose average declined by a ratio of nearly two to one. 
Substantial majorities of youth in Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Georgetown, 
Las Vegas and Pittsburgh improved their averages. In no city did a majority 
decline, although a plurality declined in Fort Worth; the youth are evenly 
divided in Pueblo. In terms of degree of change, a near majority (46.7%) 
improved at lease +0.26 grade points or better compared to 23.9% who declined 
.-0.26 or more, a ratio of two to one. The ratio between opposite categories 
of the degree of change scale also reveals a ratio of two to one. Moreover, 
this distribution is quite comparable to the distribution found iji the 
VEPS-I. program. Thus, when wean grade point change, direction of change and 
degree of change are examined, the data consistently reveal a skewness 
toward improvement at a ratio of approximately two to one, a dir.tribution 
which confirms estimated- programmatic impact upon academic performance for 
VEPS-I. 

C.3. Impact On Attendance in School . As with grade point averages, 
an implicit goal of the VEPS program was improved attendance patterns among 
enrollet;s» Attendance is commonly viewed as an indicator of student interest 
and attituce and is usually posited as having a positive correlation with 
academic performance. The data fron\ VEFS^II (confirming that found in VEPS-I) 
do not support this contention; academic performance and attendance are not 
significantly related phenomena. Some distortion exists within the attendance 
data due to the varying techniques used by school systems in determining 
and r.eporting absences; the distortion occurs in the attempt to standardize 
attendance factors in terms of days absent. Some systems report absences 
in terras of days, others in class periods; it is not uncommon in some systems 
to report students as present (while their presence can be questioned) in 
order to increase per pupil daily attendance to qualify for increased state 
aid. It is our belief that, insofar as possible, Lhese distortions have 
been minimized in the data presented here, although the reader is cautioned 
not to place excessive faith in the data. 
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TABLE 9 

DIRECTION AND DEGREE OF 'GRADE POINT -CHANGE FOR COMPLETERS, BY CITY \ 



Grade Point 


* 




















VEPS-II 


VEPS-I 


Change Indicator 


/ Clev. 


Col . S . 


Fit. 


Ft.W. 


Geor . 


LasV. 


Pitt.. 


Pueb. 


SLC 


SanB. 


Total 


Total 


DIRECTION OF CHANGE 


(N) (78) 


(14) 


(29) 


(37) 


(6) 


(8) 


(52) 


(40) 


(54) 


(59) 


(347) 


(254) 


Up 


75.6% 


71.4% 


58.7% 


29.7% 


66 . 7% 


75.0% 


69.2% 


50.0% 


59.3% 


59. k 


62.0% 


61.5% 


Same 


7.7 


0.0 


3.4 


24.3 


0.0 


12.5 


5.8 


0.0 


1.9 


0.0 


6.-0 


3.1 


Down 


16.7 


28.6 


37.9 


45.9 


33.3 


12.5 


25.0 


50.0 


38.8 


40.7 


32.0 


35.4 


DEGREE OF OTANGE 


























+1.26 or more 


21.8% 


0.0% 


6.9% 


5.4% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


17.3% 


0.0% 


1.9% 


. 0.0^ 


8.9% 


9.1% 


+0.76 to 1.25 


23.1 


0.0 


10.3 


13.5 


o'o 


0^0 


23.1 


0.0 


11.1 


10.2 


14.4 


12.2 


+0.26 t>o 0.75 


16.7 


21.4 


20.7 


10.8 


50.0 


50.0 


21.2 


40.0 


29.6 


28.8 


23.4 


26.8 


+0.25 to -0.25' 


24.3 


50.0 


38.0 


21.6 


16.7 ■ 


37.5 


17.3 


40 .'0 


S3. 3 


37.2 


29.4 


28.3 


-0.26 to -0.75 


6.4 


21.4 


20 . 7- ■ 


"18.9 


0.0 


0.0 


15 . 4 


10.0 


18.5 


11.9 


13.5 


13.4 


-0.76 to -1.25 


5.1 


0.0 


3.4 


. 21.6 


33,3 


12.5 


1.9 


10.0 


5.6 


10.2 


7.8 


7.5 


-1.26 or more 


2.6 


7.2 


0.0 


\ 8.1 


0.0 


0.0 


/ 3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


2.6 


2.8 



/ 
/ 
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When the data are controlled for city, the impact upon attendance is 
not great. Overall, absences per enrollee declined by less than one full- 
day (0.85); in VEPS-I the comparable statistic is 1*44 days* In five'of 
the ten cities attendance patterns improved, and in five cities attendance^ 
patterns deteriorated; however, the degree of change is slight. See Appendix 
Table In Pueblff and Fort Worth, enrollees averaged an improvement// 

of seven days, while in Flint the enrollees averaged a deterioration of. four 
days; in all other cities the difference between 1971-72 and 1972-73 ^tendance 
varied plus or minus three days or less* An objective interpretation^' of 
these data force the conclusion that the VEPS impact was non-existent in terms 
of attendance. 

To further test this attendance outcome,/ data were controlled for both 
direction and degree of change to determine^f any meaningful it^pact was 
being .nasked through use of aggregate data and measures of central tendency. 
The distribution may be found in Table 10. Less than half of. the VEPS 
completers (48.8%) improved in attendance, although this constitutes a 
plurality of the youth. Some variation exists among the citiea, but the 
distributions are not significant. The outcome data on attendance are also 
quite similar to that found in VEPS-I, which is again sug;p:estive of a con- 
stant impact factor for the program upon enrollees that is slight, but positi}^^ 

When the data are controlled for degree of change, t^ie-^generai pattern 
resembles a normal curve; opposite points on the scale are approximately 
equal in value. Overall, 34.1% showed some improvement (+4 or more days 
attended), 32.8% showed no marked change (+3 to -3 days), and 33.1% demon- 
strated some decline (-4 or more days attended). Compared to VEPS-I, while 
there was less improvement in VEPS-II, there was also less decline; thus, 
the attendance pattern for VEPS-II shows somewhat more stability over the 
two year comparison. 

These data demonstrate that attendance cannot be improved through a 
VEPS program acting alone. Conversations with counselors and enrollees 
Drought out the observation that youth are "turned off school" for a variety 
of reasons; many counselors found that £he youth were proro to skip school 
in favor of going to work, and where a no-school-no-work riile was not enforced, 
the tendency was for absences to increase. One might speculate that attend- 
ance in school is a function of individual enrollee attitude and situation 
which are amenable to intensive counseling. However, even where counseling 
components were above average, little impact can be observed. Attendance 
patterns, as a consequence, can only be judged as being influenced by factors 
o ther than counseling . 

C.4. Improved Disciplinary Status . As was the case with VEPS-I, 
specific data on instances of disciplinary action are not available for 
tabulation, either for the baseline period of the 1971-72 academic year or 
the 1972-73 VEPS year. In some cities records of such action are not a 
part of the permanent student file; in others the Information could not 
or would not be released or was scattered in several locations. Consequently, 
the CUP monitoring teams were forced to rely on cuun&elor reports of indi- 
vidual cases and to dr.iv such conclusions as nlghl be possible from that 
partial Information. 
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^- ^ TABLE 10 

' DIRECTION AND-rDEGREE OF ATTENDANCE CHANGE FOR VEPS COMPLETERS, BY CITY 



VEPS-T.I .VEPS-I 



Attendance Change 


01 ev. 


Col.S. 


Fit. 


Ft.,W. 


Geor, 


LasV. 


Pitt. 


Pueb. 


SLC 


SanB. 


Total 


Total 


DIRECTION OF CHANGE 


(N) (77) 


(14) 


(29) 


(36) 


.(3) 


(7) 


(51) 


(8) 


(29) 


(39) 


(293) . 

t 


(244) 


Up 


49.3% 


28.6% 


34.5% 


72.2% 


66.7% 


28*6% 


51.0% 


75.0% 


51.7% 


35.9% 


48.8% 


50.0% 


Same 


2.6 


21.4 


0.0 


11.1 


33.3 


0.0 


3.9 


0.0 


3.4 


15.4 


6.5 


4.9 


Down 


48.1 


50.0 


65.5 


16.7 


0.0 


71.4 


45.1 


25.0 


44.8 


48.7 


44.7. 


45.1 


DEGREE OF CHANGE 


























+10 days or more 


22.1% 


0.0% 


6.9% 


19.4% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


37.3% 


37.5% 


' 13.8% 


7.7% 


18.8% 


26.2% 


+4 to +9 days 


22.1 


21.4' 


20.7 


13.9 


0.0 


14.3 


3.9 


25.0 


17.2 


10.3 


15.3 


13.5 


+3 to -3 days 


14.3 


42.9 


24.1 


55.6 


100.0 


28.6 


21.6 


12.5 


-48.3- 


53.8 


32.8 


22.1 


-4 to. -9 days 


15.6 


21. 


27.6 


5.6 


0.0 


57.1 


9.8 


12.5 


6.9 


12.8 


14.3 


13.1 


-10 days or more 


26.0 


14.3 


20.7 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


27.5 


12.5 


13.8 


15.4 


18.8 


25.0 



In all programs where other programmatic indicators suggested reliability 
of counselor reports, the general pre-VEPS condition^was about what one would 
expect given the fact that efirollees were probable drop-outs — above average 
numbers of suspensions, transfers, inter-student conflicts, and confronta- 
tions with instructional personnel* The incidence of such problems appears 
to have been somewhat less frequent in WPS-II than it had been in VEPS-I, 
probably due to the higher proportion of seniors among the enrollees. jOver 
the course of the program only two known instances of police involvement 
took place, both having to do with drug related offenses* In several cases 
employers made thinly veiled charges that a youth employee had stolen either 
money or material from the worksite, but in no case could the fact be demon- 
strated and no' charges were filed* Youth involved in these situations were 
usually transfefired to another worksite, and in no case was mor6 than one 
accusation made against any one youth* Suspensions from school occurred with 
a slightly higher frequency, although these cases generally involved inter- 
student confrontations rather than student-school personnel incidents* No 
evidence was obtained that would indicate any serious confrontations between 
VEPS enrollees and school system personnel. 

On the contrary 5 in the opinion of VEPS counseling staffs and the small 
number of teachers with whom the monitoring teams came in contact, the im- 
pression was consistent that substantial imprjvement in behavior and attitude, 
had occurred Among VEPS enrollees* ConversaCions with enrollees indicated 
that a latent function of VEPS was to demonstrate to the youth that both 
NYC and school personnel were interested in their welfare and were willing 
to help* It should be remembered, however, that this improved attitude did 
not carry over into markedly improved academic performance and attendance* 
While many youth remained skeptical of the educational process, contact 
with the VEPS program eviden tally was Instrumental in reducing both the 
direction and y^tensity of anti -school attitudes. Parents also indicated 
that the program had had observable effects upon their children; VEPS also 
provided an ^venue for entry into the school system for p^arents with questions 
or problems about their children and the school. 

The information presented above is admittedly scanty, impressionistic, 
and probably unreliable in some instances. Admittedly alsoj? some problems 
of discipline and suspension did occur. But the impression is clear and the 
opinion widespread that youth who participated in the VEPS program did 
experience marked behavioral and attitudinal change for the better and that 
such change was reflected in an observable decrease in disciplinary actions* 

C.5. Continued Private Sector Employment * Of equal or perhaps 
greater importance than academic improvement a major VEPS objective was to 
provide a mechanism by which youth enrollees would, upon completion of the 
program, be retrained full time by the private sector employers* For non- ^ 
seniors, it was hoped that full time private sector employment would be 
found for the summer following the VEPS program, part time work during the 
senior year, and full time employment upon graduation* Other programmatic 
objectives — skill development and the maturation of realistic attitudes 
about school and the world of work — can be rel.ited to this objective* Youth 
who do mature and do develop skills are more Ilk' "'i to be retained by an 
employer or be able to secure other private se tor employment. Table 11 
provides data on final disposition of the VEPS cc^mpleters — what happened to 
them upon termination of the VEPS year. 
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TABLE 11 

FINAL DISPOSITION OF VEPS COMPLETERS, BY CITY 



Final Disposition 


Clev. 


Col.S. 


Eup,. 


Fit. 


Ft.W. 


Geor. 


LasV. 


Pitt. 


Pueb. 


SLC 


SanB. 


VEPS-II 
Total 


VEPS-I 
Total 


(N) 


(78) 


(11) 


. (19) 


(29) 


(41) 


(7) 


(13) 


(52) 


(16) 


(54) 


(61) 


(381) 


(258) 


Remained at VEPS 
Employer 


69.2% 


81. 8% 


42.1% 


65.5% 


46.3% 


57.1% 


92.3% 


84.6% 


50.0% 


66.7% 


82.0% 


69.0% 


37.2% 


Other Private 
Sector Work 


2.6 


9.1 


10.5 


3.4 


4.9 


28.6 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


16.7 


4.9 


6.3 


4.3 


Higher Education 


10.3 


0,0 


0.0 


10.3 


17.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.3 


0.0 


6.6 


6.0 


6.2 


Returned to NYC 


1.3 


0.0 


26.3 


0.0 


17.1 


14.3 


0.0 


3.8 


12.5 


0.0 


4.9 


5.5 


20.9 


Military 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


3.4 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.9 


12.5 


0.0 


1.6 


2.4 


2.3 


won Working 


12.8 


9 a 


15.8 


17.2 


9.8 


0.0 


7^7 


0.0 


0.0 


i4.8 


0..0 


8.4 


4.3 


Other 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


5.8 


18.8 


1.9 


- 0.0 


2.4 


24,8* 



*Includes all VEPS-I youth who were carried over into VEPS-II, 22.9% of the total; only 1.9% should be read as 
"other." 
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The extensive success of the VEPS-II program in attaining its employ- 
ment objectives is clearly discernible from the data. Over two-thirds (69.0%)" 
found full time private sector employment at the VEPS work station while an 
additional 6.3% found other private sector employment. This rate of 75.3%' 
placement among completers is substantially higher than the 41.5% rate for 
the VEPS-X program. Substantially fewer completers returned to NYC and 
somewhat more were unemployed compared to VEPS-I> but both figures are largely 
a function of the higher incidence of seniors in VEPS-II. Although a higher 
^ proportion of the VEPS-II enrollees were seniors, the proportion going on 
to higher education is slightly less than that recorded among VEPS-I enrollees. 
Internal variatix)ns among cities are not significant. 

Favorable programmatic outcomes (private sector, higher education, and 
military service) constitute 83.7% of the completers, compared to SO.0% 
of the VEPS-I enrollees. The private sector retention rate and the favor- 
able outcome rate are undeniable indicators of programmatic, impact. While 
the effect upon school related variables is slightly positive, the proof of 
^the employment potential of the, VEPS program is amply demonstrated by the 
data; it can only lead to the conclusion that VEPS is a significant moiiality 
for facilitating the movement of youth into the private sector. A further 
test of this potency is provided in Section C.6. below. 

C.6. Facilitated thgiy Transition from School to the Work Force . 
The most direct test of the ability of the VEPS program to provide an expedi- 
tious means for facilitating the transition of high school students into the 
full-time work force is through an analysis of seniors who completed the pro- 
gram. The high unemployment rate among recent high school graduates, and teen- 
agers generally, is well documented. VEPS was intended to be a partial remedy 
for the probleiite fac^d by this group in moving into the full-time labor force. 

Slightly less than one-quarter (24.5%) of the VEPS-I enrollees were 
seniors; in VEPS-II, however, 48.7% df the original group of enrollees were 
seniors. Thus, the incidence of seniors was nearly double that of the first 
VEPS program. Of the 346 seniors who started the program, 204 completed 
(59.0%) and 179 graduated (51.7%). The graduation rate among completers was 
87.7%. 

I 

Of the 179 seniors who completed and graduated, 106 (59.2%) were detained 
at the private sector VEPS work site; fifteen (8.4%) found other private 
sector work; and seven (3.9%) were employed full-time in the public seccor. 

The full-time employed rate among the 179 seniors, then, was a highly 
respectable 71.5%, compared to 56.1% in the VEPS-I program. Substantially . 
fewer graduating seniors (9.5%) in VEPS-II went on to higher education; in 
VEPS-I over a quarter (28.0%) sought additional education. Another 4.5% of 
the VEPS-II youth joined the military (5.3% in VEPS-I) and 2.8% became house- 
wives (5.3% in VEPS-I). Nineteen of the youth (10.6%) were not working, com- 
pared to an unemployment rate of 5.3% in VEPS-I. Two youth (1.1%) could not 
be accounted for. 

< 

In terms of favorable outcomes, therefore, when frequencies for full- 
time employment, higher education and military are combined, 85.5% of the, 
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youth experienced a satisfactory programmatic outcome; no connotation is 
given to those who became married. This compares to an overall success 
score of 89.4% for VEPS-^. In both program years, then,, the ability of 
the VEPS program to provide transitional mear^ for movement from school 
'into the full-time work force is amply demonstrated. 

C.7. NYC and School System Personnel Opinions of VEPS . Enthusi- ' 
astic support for the VEPS concept exists among all those programs opera- 
ting over the past two years. In addition, other NYC programs in states or 
regions having a VEPS experiment have sought information, guidance, and 
operational authorizations to begin VEPS. The VEPS concept has bean sup- 
ported by local prime sponsbrs and comprehensive planning agendas of all 
sorts* Authorizations for VEPS appear in a number of state plans including 
Michigan, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, and California. As of February, 1974, CUP 
had been contacted by representatives of state agencies from Indiana, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Missouri, and Illinois. National meetings of NYC directors, 
professional guidance counselors, and other professional associations have 
devoted panels and discussions to the VEPS approach, and in each instance 
the reaction has been highly favorable. 

Each of, the progran. components — recruitment, counseling, guidance, 
car^^r"\e>{^lOT job development, cost sharing incentives — have been 

indi:vi:duS9lJy''and collectively praxsed as a vehicle for surmounting many 
of the Vp^Vational difficulties confronting public sector-only NYC programs., 
Las Vegas^ 'for example, plans »to allocate one-half of the NYC program to 
VEPSj' itiany" program directors have indicated a willingness to make VEPS the 
standard NYC program, using public sector work sites only when they.^consti- 
tute meaningful experiences with opportunity for full-time emplo5rment. 

The most common opinion of VEPS personnel is that this program provides 
a coherent, total and effective approach to solving the problems of teenage 
unemployment among disadvantaged groups. The combination of public and 
private work sites, a counseling package, and adequate resources has, in 
their opinion, provided the opportunity for a comprehensive review of the 
philosophy and thrust of the NYC program generally. 



D. Analysis of Completers and Terminators 

"of the 716 youth enrolled in the VEPS-XI program, 386 (53.9%) completed 
the full year program, and 330 (46.0%) terminated. While the completion 
rate for VEPS-II is nine percentage points below that^f VEPS-I, part of 
this can be attributed to the fact that sponsors of yEPS-II programs were 
allowed to replace eniollees as they termi.iated. Jftipse replacements often 
terminated as well, and thus the overall terminationSrate went up. As a 
summary, it can be noted that males were more likely to complete the program 
than were females. This represents the reverse of the VEPS-I program. Enrol- 
lees seventeen ars of age or older completed at a higher rate than did 
younger youth. lacks completed at a higher rate than did other ethnic groups. 
In general, en: ^es v?ho finished the program had more formal education th^n 
did those wlio tt.. Inated. Table 14 presents selected demographic character- 
istics for the universe, completers, and terminators. The same information 
controlled for city can be found in the Appendix (Table D-4) . 



TABLE 12 



SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VEPS 
UNIVERSE, COIIPLETERS, AND TERMINATORS 



cl ITcl U uc IT Xo u X C o 




T In A t* Q o 
UIlXVcITciC 




xcxittxiiauui. 0 


SEX 


(N) 


(716) 


(3^6) 


(330) 


Male 




52.12 


53,1% 


50.9% 


r 6ina±6 




A7 Q 


Q 


AO 1 






(709) 


(2S2) 


(226) 


15 ar-younger 




15,4% 


13.3% 


17-8% 


16 years 




37-9 . 


37-9 


38-0 


17 years 




35,3 


37-1 


33a « 


±o or oxuer 






n 7 


11 0 

XX • vl 


/■ 










oiacK 






DV « 


JO « Q/» 


White 




33.3 


30.8 


36.2 


Spanish Surname 




20.8 


18.1 


24.0 


Other 




0.8 


0.5 


1.2 


SCHOOL YEAR 


(N) 


(710) 


(386) 


(324) 


Freshman 




1.5% 


1.6% 


1.5% 


Sophomore 




9,7 


9.i 


10.5 


Junior 




40.0 


36.5 


44.1 


Senior 




48.7 


. 52.8 


43.8 



" 80 



Of. the 386 youth who completed VEPS-II, 53.1% wer? male. Of the 330 
youth who terminated, 50.9% were male. In other words, males were more 
likely to complete the program than were l^males. For males the completion 
rate was 55.2%; for females the rate wd£ 52.8%. Inter-city comparisons 
follow the same general pattern but do show some differences. In Cleveland, 
Eugene, Georgetown, and Pittsburgh, females were more likely to complete. 
However, only in Georgetown is there a major deviation 'from the general 
trend. 

Age compari^ns also exhibit only marginal differences. While virtually 
the same propoyQon'of completers and terminators are age sixteen (37.9% and 
38,0%), those ever sixteen account^ for 48.8% of completers but only 44.1% of 
the terminatorj . The completion rate, for youth over sixteen is 56.5% while 
for those undei sixteen it is 46.8%. 'Tliis would indicate a better chance 
for older youth to conf^lete the program. . The tendency for younger youth to 
terminate is most evident in Eugene and San Bernardino. 

As in the case of the VEPS-I, ethnic background is a more discriminatory 
factor than either age or sex in comparing completions and terminjiitions. As 
Table 12 indicates, blacks are morfe likely to complete than whites or those 
with Spanish surnames. While blacks comprise '45.0% of" the universe, they 
account for just over half (50.5%) of the completions but only/38.6%^.of .the 
terminations. The completion rat^ among blacks wap-60.8%, a MjL^l ten per- 
centage points above whites (50.0%). For those wi|[:h Spanish/suri^mes the 
completion rate was 47.0% ' 
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Enrollees who had completed their \junior year had the highest rate of 
completion (59.0%). However, a rather strange phenomenon appears when dis- 
cussing other enrollees: among those in their junior year, onlv 4^.6% com- 
pleted the program, while for those with less schooling the corilpletion rate 
was 51.3%. (It mustj^e remembered, however, that only 10% of all enrollees 
fall in this latter category.) Among completers, 52.8% were in their senior 
year'; among terminators, 43.8% were in their last year of high school. City 
comparisons show much the same pattern. 

Enrollees who completed the program were likely to be single and live 
in female| headed households in which there was substantial unemplojrment. 
Over half contributed to the support of their family and received some form 
of public assistance (53.5% and 51.3%). Less than one-fifth (19.5%) live 
in public housing. Terminators are also likely to be single and live in 
female-headed households with substantial unemployment. However, p \ong 
termii^ators there is a greater incidence of full-time employment by the family 
head. Terminators are less likely than completers to contribute to the sup- 
port of the family, to live in public housing or to receive any form of 
welfare. Table 13 presents these characteristics in greater detail; Appendix 
Table D-5 contains similar data controlled by city. 

Almost half (49.7%) of all enrollees. live in households headed by the 
youth's mother; no difference appears when controlling for completion or 
termination. Among those who live with both parents or with their father. 
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TABLE 13 



SELECTED FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF THfe VEPS 
UNIVERSE, COMPLETERS, 'AND TERMINATORS 



Family 

Characterls tics 



Universe Completers Te^inators 



MARITAL STATUS 



(N) 



(662) 



(367) 



(295) 



Single 

Married 

Divorced 

LIVES WITH " 

Both Parents 

Tather 

Mother 

Guardian 

Other 

HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 



(N) 



98. 5Z 
1.4 
0.1 

(606) 

37.1% 
3.0 

49.7 
5.3 
4.9 

(620) 



99.5% 
0.5 
0.0 

(343) 

38.2% 
3.5 

'49.9 
4.4 
4.1 

(350) 



97.3% 
2.4 
0.1 

(263) 

35.7% 

2.3 
49.4 

6.5, 

(270i , 



Father 
Mother 
Other 



39.8% 

49.7 

10.6 



42.0% 
49.4 
8.6 



37.0% 

50.0 

13.0 



EMPLOYMENT OF HEAD 



(N). 



(553) 



(303) 



(250) 



Fwll-tirae 

35 hours or less 

Unemployed 



28.^% 

15.4 

56.0 



26.1% 

16.2 

57.8 



31.6% 

14.4 

54.0 



CONTRIBUTES TO FAMILY 
SUPPORT (N) (536) 



(299) 



(237) 



Yes 
No 



47.2% 
52.8 



53.2% 
46.8 



39.7% 
60.3 



PUBLIC HOUSING 

Yes 
No 



(N) 



(634) 

17.4% 
82.6 



(297) 

19.5% 
80.5 



(237) 

14.8% 
85.2 



WELFARE ASSISTANCE 



(N) 



(662) 



(359) 



(303) . 



"¥es 
No 



47.9% 
52.1 



51.3% 
48.7 



43.9% 
56.1 



\ 

there is a slightly increased rate of completion. Among completers, 42.0% 
came from households headed by the father; among terminators only 37.0% 
lived with their father. Unemplojrmeut and part-time employment (less than 
35 hours a week) both were lower among cerminators than^^nong compJ,eters, 
Full- time family employment was h^fiher among L^irminatorfs than amonlg comple- 
ters (31*6% to 26»1%). Part-time employment shows-^ust the reverse;' 14.4% 
among terminators, 16.5% ampng completers. The family head was employed 
(part or full-time) in 42.3% of completion cases and in 46,0% of termination 
cases • 1^ Un^mployraetit was substantial; 57.8% among completers, 54.0% among 
terminators. Given this high rate of unemployment, plus the. fact that 52.1% 
of all enrollees received no form of welfare assistance, it is somewhat 
surprising that the program completion rate w^s as high as it was. 

Also given the high rate of unemployment, it is surprising that less 
than half of the youth contribute to the support of their family. When coti- 
trolled for program disposition, .completers were more likely to contribute 
support than were terminators. Part of this may be explained by the fact | 
of substantial unemployment J.n many areas studied (thus offering the youth 
fewer opportunities for part-time work); another part of the explanation j 
may be that some youth are already trapped by the "culture of poverty" and 
thus have already given. up on the world of work. 

Given the extent of un- and underemployment, it might be expected that 
many enrollees vould reside in public housing. (Among completers it is 19.5%; 
among terminators, 14.8%). The explanation lies in the availability of 
public housing; many of the cities studied had little or no public housing. 
Again given the fact that 56.0% of household heads were unemployed, it is 
somewhat surprising that only 47.9% of these households received any form of 
welfare assistance. . 

Among all youth in the VEPS-XI program, 74.6% had some previous work 
experience. Wien controlling for program disposition the figure is exactly 
the same; 74.6% of completers and 74.6% of terminatb^s had previously worked. 
Table 14 presents this data for all enrollees, for completers^ and for ter- 
minators. While many enrollees had work experience, few were employed at 
the time of Enrolling for the VEPS-II program year. Substantially more youth 
who completed the program were employed at the time of enrollment than were 
youth who terminated;, 12.1^ to 5.6%. This may partially be explained by the 
fact that in a number of cities (e.g., Flint and Pittsburgh) youth who com- 
pleted VEPS*I were carried over into the second year program. Although we 
have no precise figures to offer, interviews with program sponsors and coun- 
selors leads us to believe that much of the previous work experience was in 
a regular NYC public sector job. Just under two-thirds (66,1%) of those who 
completed anS^ust over two-thirds (67.2%) of those who terminated, had held 
a job for thirty days or more previous to VEPS. In terms of previous employ- 
ment history, there is little difference between completers and terminators. 

While a larger percentage of completers were working at the time of 
enrollment, this is at least partially explained by the fact that some cities 
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TABLE 14 



EMPLOYMENT HISTORY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VEPS 
UNIVERSE, COMPLETERS, AND TERMINATORS 



Employment 

History Universe Completers Terminators 



EVER WORKED 


(N)- 


(622) 


(350) 


(272) 


Yes 




74.6% 


\ 74.6% 


74.6% 


No 




25.4 


25.4 


25.4 


PRESENTLY -WORKING 


(N) 


(561) 


(313) 


(248) 


Yes 




9.3% 


12.1% 


5.6t 


No 




62.6 


59.4 


66.5' 


Never Worked 




28,2 


28.4 


27.8 


HELD A JOB OVER 30 DAYS 


(N) , 


(583) 


(327) 


-i^- (256) 


Yes 




66.5% 


66.1% 


67.2% 


No 




6.3 


6.7 


5.9 


Never Worked 




27.1 


27.2 


27.0 



\ 



/ 



\ 

.\ 



' TABLE 15 

' - VEPS WORK EXPERIENCE FOR THE VEPS 

UNIVERSE, COMPLETERS, AND TERMINATORS 



VEPS Work 

Experience Universe Completers Terminators 



SIZE OF EMPLOYER (N) (691) (384) (307) 

1-4 23.7% 21.3% 26.7% 

5-9- 21.1 18.5 24.4 

f 10-19 - 22.3 22.6 21.8 

20-29 . 11-1 12.8 9.1 

30-49 7.7 7.5 7.8 

. 50-99 4.0 4.9 2.9 

100 plus 10.0 12.2 7.2 

TYPE OF WORK EXPERIENCE (N) " (716) « (386) (330) 

Professional 1-0% 1-0%- a.a% 

0.0 0.0 0.0 

10.7 12.4 8.8- 

Clerical \ 26.8 29.5 23 6 

Craf^tsmanX 6.3 5.2 7.6 

18.3 19.'4 17.0 

13.4 13.2 13.6 
20.0 18.6 21.5 



Managers 
Sales 



Operative 
Laborer 
Service 



Never Work3d in VEPS 3.5 0.5 7.0 

NUMBER OF WORK EXPERI- ' 



ENCES 

One 
Two 
Three 



(N) (691) (384) (307) 



/ 



69.2% 64.1% 75.6% 

25.9 29.2 21.8 

4.9 6.8 2.6 
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carried youth over from-VEPS-I into VEPS-II. (See Appendix Table D-6) . 
Flint (51.7%), Fcrt Worth (51.2%) and Salt Lake City (56.8%) were the only - 
cities in which less than 60% of the completers had some previous work experi- 
ence. In seven cities (Flint, Fort Worth, Georgetown, Pittsburgh, Pueblo, 
Salt Lake City and San Bernardino) a higher percentage of terminators than 
completers had previous work experience. Eugene and Las Vegas present cases 
slightly different from the others. In Eugene 72^7% of the completers had 
previously worked while only 43.8% of the terminators had; in Las Vegas 69»5% 
of the completers and only 42.9% of the terminators had eVer held a job. In 
Eugene, Fort Worth and Las Vegas no enrollee was working at the time VEPS-II 
began. Also, in these three cities plus Pueblo, all youth who had job experi- 
ence had held a job for thirty days. 

Table 15 presents information on the size of the VEtS-II work site and 
the type of training received by the errollees. As can be ,seen, most job 
sites were quite small: 23.7% had less than five employees; 44.8% le^s than 
ten; and 67.1% less than twenty. Among completers 62.4% Worked at sites 
having fewf than twenty employees; among terminators 72.9% fell in that 
category. Although there were few enrollees at large job sites, the comple- 
tion rate is slightly better at these locations. \^±le only 10% of enrollees 
were at sites having 100 or more employees; 12.2% of the completers were 4t 
such sites. In the 50-99 employees category, 4.0%^ of all youth held jobs; 
among completers 4.9% were ^t these sites. Since less than one in seven 
youth held jobs at sites"^ch -fitzy or more lemploT^eS, no"conclusion should 
be drawn about site size and completion rate. Counselors insist that the 
smaller the job site, the greater the probability of success. What appears 
is that most jobs were developed wifh small emplojjers; it is highest in the 
under five (23.7%) full-time employees category. The highest" rate o^ termina- 
tors (26.7%) is also found in that categor;^." The rate of completion/ does not 
seem to be statistically related to th.e number of employees. VJhile/more jobs 
were developed with small employers (and in many cities, it was easieri> the 
rate of success is not dependent on job size. 

Work experience for completers does no.t differ significantly from non- 
completers; a few more completers^sfre found in the clerical and sales cate- 
gory; a few more terminators had service jobs, but the differences are not 
statistically significant. Most (69.2%) youth had^nly one work experience; 
25.9% had two and 4.9% three or more different we^rk experiences. Completers 
-we^e a bit more likely to have moie than one work ezq^erience. More than a 
third (jb.0%) had two or more work experiences; only a fourth (24.4%) of 
terminators had more than one wcrk experieii>:e- Ivhile there is no. statistical 
evidence to suggest that having more than one work 'experience increases pro- 
gram completion, differences between completers and non-completers on this 
scale indicate'-tthat having more than one work experience could be a favorable 
factor. * 

It. was hoped that the VEPS experience would have a favorable impact lAfC^ 
enrollee academic performance. To a limited degree such wa& the case. Table 
16 indicates that 62.0% of completers improved their grade point average, 
while only 50.8% of termip^ktors improved. At the other end, 32.051 of completers 



TABLE 16 



ACADEMIC IMF.* :t DATA ON THE .VEPS 
UNIVERSE, COMPLETERS, AND TER>IINATORS 



Academic 
Indicator 



Universe 



Completers 



Terminators 



G.P.A. CHANGE 



(N) 



(542) 



(347) 



(195) 



Up 

Same 

Down 



57.9% 
6.3 
35.8 



62.0% 
6.0 
32.0 



50.8% 

6.7 
42.6 



SUMMARY SCALE 



(N) 



(542) 



(347) 



(195) 



+1.26- or better 
+0.76 to +1.'25 
+0.26 to +0.75 
+0.25 to -0:25 
-0.26-to-=eT75 ^ 
-0.76 to -1.25 
-1.26 or worse? 



6.6% 
14.^ 
21.9 
31.2 

7.9 
3.1 



8.9% 
14.4 
23.3 
29.3 
13.5 
7,8 
2.6 



2^6% 
14.9 
18.5 
34.4 
17.4 
8.2 
4.1 



ATTENDANCE 



(293)- 



Up 

Saine 
Down - 

SUMMARY SCALE 



(N) 



47.9% 
7.9 

44.1 

(aVo) 



48.8% 

6.5 
44.7 

(293) 



46.2% 

10.9 

42.9 

(147) 



+10 days or mora 
+4 to +9 days 
+3 to -3 days 
-4 to -9 -days 
-10 days or more 



19". 1% 
14.8 
33.4 
'14.1 
18.6 



18.8% 

15.3 

32.8 

14.3— 

18.8 



19.7% 

13.6 

34.7 



13.6 
18.4 
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declined in grade point average, but A 2. 6% of terminators declined. This 
yas a slight improvement over the VEPS-^I program, experience. The highest 
rate of improvement among completers was in Cleveland where 75.6% impiroved 
academically. Colorado Springs, 6eor§£ttown, Las Vegas and Pittsburgh each 
had two-thirds or liiore completers improve G.P.A. Every city had at least 
half of the completers improving. Dramatic improvement (+1.26 or better) 
occurred among 8.9% of those who finished the program. Most of these youth 
were in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. In fact 83.9% of completers who achieved 
this degree of improvement come from these two cities. 'Both of these cities 
followed the program guidelines very closely. The point made in the VEPS-I " 
report bears repeating here: improvement in grade point average demonstrates 
that given intensive counseling and supervision, VEPS can be a very success- 
ful program. Overall 46.7% of all completers improved academic performance 
by one quarter of a grade point or better ,^ while onl2^23.9% declined a quarter 
point or more. Among terminators 36.9% improved and^8.7% declined by one 
quarter of a point or more. In Colorado Springs (60.0%), Fort Worth (63.6%)', 
Las Vegas (66.7%) and San Bernardino (53.8%), more term^Lriftors declined than 
improved or stayed the same academically. Cleveland .{presents a most unusual^ 
case: among terminators 14.3% improved acadeiriically;^ 28.6% declined but 
ST^IZ remained the same. ^ , 

In summary, academic performance, as measured by grade point average, 
was more likely to improve and less likely to decline among VEPS corap3eters 
^tlian among terminatAXi^- ^ 

While more than sixty percent of the youth who completed the program 
improved academic performance, less than half (48,8%) improved their school 
attendance. Attendance improvement was most dramatic in Fort Worth and 
Pueblo where 72.2% and 75.0% of the e-nrollees who complete*^the prograjoi . 
impro'.ed school attendance, In Colorado Springs, Cleveland, Flint, Las Vegas, 
and San Bernardino less than half of the completers improved school attendance. 
In Pueblo 37.5% improved by ten days or more; 62.5% by four days or more. 
Among those who terminated 46.2% improved and 42.9% declined in school atten- 
* dance. Where there was attendance improvement among terminators it was not 
as great as the improvement showTi by completers. Overall, however, no real 
difference can be shown by completers. , and terminators in the area of school 
attendance. - . ^ 

In suimary, while there is some relationship between program completers 
on improve^ grades > there appears .to be no relationship between program com- 
pletion and improved attendance. 

Much has been written arguing that academic performance is partly a func- 
tion of age and grade in school: the older and further along in school a 
youth is, the better his performance l5? likely to be. As can be ^een upon 
inspection of Table 17, both the universe of VEPS enrollees and VEPS com- 
pleters generally follow the expected pattern. Among £^11 youth those over 
sixteen iiaproved their grade point, average more often than did those who were 
sixteen. The sixteen year olds improved more often than did those who were 
under si.^teen. The differences among these categories is not dramatic, but 
it does run in the expected direction. When inspecting the data on completers, 
however, a possible* cu in^^er-trend is noticed. Two-thirds of the completers 
under sixteen improved academically; this is hijjher than any other age cate- 
gory. Before attempting to draw any conclusions, it should'be noted that 
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' TABLE 17 
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DIRECTION OF G.P.A. CHANGE BY DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS FOR VEPS UNIVERSE AND COMPLETERS 










^ Demographic 
Characteristics 


(N) 


UNIVERSE 
Up Same 


Down 


(N) 


COMPLETERS 
Up Same 


, Down 






SEX 


(542) 


(314) 


(34) 


(194) 


(347) 


(215) 


(21) 


(111) 






Male 
Female 


f'268) 
(274) 


57.1% 
58.8 


6.3% 
6.2 


36.6% 
35.0 


(180) 
(167) 


60.6% 
63.5 


5.6% 
6.6 


33.9% 
29.9 






AGE 


(537) 


(310) 


(33) 


(194) 


(344) 


(212) 


(21) 


(111) 






Under 16 
16 

Over 16 


(73) 

(209) 

(255) 


56.2% 

57.4 

58.4 


5.5% 

4.3 

7.8 


38.4% 

38.3 

33.7 


(45) 

(133) 

(166) 


66.7% 
56. A 
64.5 


6.7% 

4.5 

7.2 


26.7% 
39.1 

28.3 


I 

CO 

1 




ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


(537) 


(310) 


(34) 


(193) 


(345) 


(214) 


(21) 


(110) 






Black 
VJhite 
Spanish 


(276) 
(155) 
(106) 


60.1% 
58.1 

50.9 


8.0% 

5.2 

3.8 


' 31.9% 
36.8 
45.3 


(189) 

(95) 

(61) 


63.0% 

64.2 

55.7 


9.0% 

3.2 

1.6 


28.0% 

32.6 

42.6 






GRADE IN^SCHOOIc-' 


(541) 


(314) 


(34) 


(193) 


(347) 


(215) 


' (21) 


(111) 




• 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


(7) 

(^>) 

Ui6) 

(273) 


7l\4% 
48.9 
57.4 
59.7 


14.3% 
13.3 

. 7.7 


14.3% 
37.8 
39.8 
32.6 


(5) 
(33) 
(132) 
(177) 


60.0% 
54.5 
59.1 
65.5 


2p.0% 
12.1 f 
2.3 

•* 

• 7.. 3 

>• 


20.0% 
v^33.3 
^^8.6 

^7.1 
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there are few (45) cases in this under sixteen category* What should be 
compared is the effect of program completion upon academic performance. 
While roughly the same proportion of sixteen year old completers improved 
-G.P.A* as did all sixteen year old .enrollees, in the otrter two categories 
(Under sixteen and over sixteen) a much higher proportion of completers im- 
proved their academic performance. With the exception of freshmen, grade 
in school followed the expected pattern (there were only seven freshmen- 
in, the universe, five of whom completed the program, too small a cell to 
have any analytic significance) • While seniors (59.7%) improved more often 
than juniors (57.4%) who in turn improved more of ten .than sophomores (48.9%), 
those who completed improved at a more dramatic rate. Whereas 59,7% of all 
seniors improved academically; 65.5% of senior completers improved; for ^ 
juniors the rates were 57.4% and 59.1%. The VEPS experience had a positive 
effect on academic performance over and above what would be expected by 
^ advancing grade, as can be seen by comparing universe and 'completer data» 
It must be concluded that the program did have a positive impact on G\P.A., 
especially if -the target population for the program is taken into considera- 
tion* 

Earlier in this section we noted that blacks were more likely to com- 
plete the program than were whites. Table 17 also indicates that all groups 
were subject to a posicive impact by virtue of completing the program, the 
impact was more noticeable in the case of whites. Among blacks-, 63.6% of com- 
pleters improved grade point average as compared with 60.1% of all blacks. 
For whites 64.2% of the completers improved academically compared with a white 
universe figure of 58.1%. Both male and female completers improved more 
often than did those in the universe. The impact was slightly greater upon 
female coT^leters than upon male completers. In summary, the VLPS-iII program 
had a positive i-ipact on academic improvement even when controlling for age, 
sex, grade in school and ethnic background. 

Going beyond program completion and academic improvement, can a relation- 
ship be established between type of VEPS job or .size of VEPS employer and 
academic improvement? Except in the craft and operative categories. Table 18 
indicates that completer? in all other categories show greater academic 
improvement than that found among all enrollees. (The"~pif5iEessional category 
Is excluded because it contains so^few cases.) The greatest average improve-- 
ment for both groups is seen in the sales and clerical categories. The 
largest differences between completers and the universe are also found in 
these categories. Coi )leted youth who held sales jobs improved at a 75.6% 
rate; among all youth it was 67.2%. Completed youth who held cleri,cal jobs 
improved at a 68.0% rate, while among all youth it was 61.2%. Completers who 
had craft jobs were less likely to improve than craft.^men in the universe. 

The likelihood of academic improvement was highest among enrollees who 
had a job with very small employers (less than five employees) or quite 
large (50 plus) employers. In all categories of site size, completers improved 
more often than did all enrollees. In short there does not appear to be any 
direct relationship between academic improvement cind VEPS work experience or 
size of VEPS employer. What appears is that the program itself, the wnole 
program, has the positive impact on grades rather than .the work experience com- 
ponent. 
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TABLE 18 



VEPS Work 
Experience 



TYPE OF WORK 

Professional 

Manager 

Sales 

Clerical 

Craftsman 

Operative 

Laborer 

Service 



(N) 



(533) 

n) 

(0) 

(64) 

(152) 

(28> 

(98) 

(71) 

(113) 



SIZE OF EMPLOYER (533) 



1-4 . 

5-9 

10-19 

20-29 

30-49 

50-99 

100 plus 



(120) 
(110) 
a25) 
'(63) 
(39) 
(21) 
(55) 



DIRECTION OF G.P.A. CHANGE, BY VEPS WORK 
EXPERIENCE FOR VEPS UNIVERSE AND COMPLETERS 



UNIVERSE 



COMPLETERS 



Up 



(313) 

28.6% 

67.2 
61.2 
57.1 
53.1 
54.9 
60.2 

(313) 



60.8% 
56.4 



53 
55 



59.0 
71.4 
69.1 



Same 


Down 


(N) 


Up 


Same 


Down 






(347) 


(215) 


(21) 


(111) 




71.4% 


(4) 


25.0% 


0.0% 


75.0% 






(0) 








A 7 


28 1 


(45) 


75.6 


4.4 


20.0 




33.6 


(100) 


68.0 


5.0 


27.0 


3.6 


39.3 


(17) 


52.9 


5.9 


41.2 


. 7.1 


39.8 


(67) 


52.2 


6.0 


41.8 


5.6 


39.4 


(46) 


58.7 


6.5 


34.8 


7.1 


32.7 


(68) 


60.3 


8.8 


30.9 


(31) 


(189) 


(347) 


(215) 


(21) 


(111) 


5.0% 


34.2% 


(71) 


62.0% 


2.8% 


35.2% 


5.5 


38.2 


(64) 


59.4 


7.8 


32.8 


8.0 


38.4 


■ (81) 


55.6 


• 8.6 


35.8 


6.3 


38.1 


(45) 


57.8 


6.7 , 


35.6 


o.o' 


41.0' 


(26) 


61.5 


0.0 


38.5 


9.5 


19.0 


(18) 


72,2 


5.6 ■ 


22.2 


5.5 


25.5 


(42) 


78.6 


7.1 


14.3 
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TABLE 19 



DIRECTION OF ATTENDANCE CHANGE BY DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS FOR VEPS UNIVERSE AND COMPLETERS 



Demographic 




UNIVERSE 






1 

COMPLETERS / 




Charac terls tics 


(N) 


Up 


Same 


Down 


(N) 


Up 


Same 


Dovm 


SEX 


(440) 


(211) 


(. jj; 


(194) 


(293) 






(131) 


Male 


(219) 


43.4% 


10.0% 


46.6% 


(157) 


45.9% 


8.3% 


45.9% 


F^ale 


(221) 


52.5 


5-9 


41.6 


(136) 


52.2 

f 


4.4 


43.4 


AGE 


(435),, 






(194) 


(290) 






(131) 


Under 16 


(50) 


4o.U>^i 




44.0% 


(29)— 




o • 7^ 


48.3% 


16 


(165) 


41.2 


10.9 


47.9 


(111) 


41.4 


9.9 


48.6 


Over 16 


(220) 


Dl • O 


^ Q 


42.3 


(100) 






42.0 


ETHNIC 


(436) 


(202) 


(35) 


(192) 


(292) 


(142) 


(19) 


(131) 


Black 


(260) 


48.8% 


6.9% 


44.2% 


(183) 


. 47.5% 


■ 6.6% 


45.9% 


White 


(105) 


45.7 


S.6' 


45.7 


(65) 




4.6 


47.7 


^ Spanish 


(71) 


47.9 


11. i 


40.8 


(44) 


54.5 


9.1 .. 


36.4 


GRADE IN SCHOOL 


(439) 


•<211) 


(35) 


(193) 


(293) 


(443) 


(19) 


(131) 


Freshman 


(6) 


33.3% 


0.0% 


66.7% 


(4) 


)25.0% 


0.0% 


75.0% 


Sophomore 


(35) 


25.7 


8.6 


65.7 


(26) 


Q3.1 


3.8 


73.1 


Junior 


(164) 


46.3 


9.8 


43.^ 


(103) 


46.6 


8.7 


44.7 


Senior 


(234) 


53.0 


6.8 


40.2 


(160) 


55.0 


5.6 


39.4 
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TABLE 20 

* ■ ■ ' 

DIRECTION OF ATTENDANCE CHANGE, BY VEPS WOBK 
EXPERIENCE FOR VEPS UNIVERSE AND COMPLETERS 



VEPS Work 
Experience 



(N) 



UNIVERSE 
Up Same 



{ 



Down 



(N) 



( 



TYPE OF WORK (433)' 

Professional (4) 

Manager ./ (0) 

Sales ' (47) 

Clerical , (123) 

CraEtsman (23) 

- Operative (73) 

Laborer ^(6^) 

Service (9^) 

SIZE OF EMPLOYER (433) 



1-4 
5-9 
10-19 
20-29^ 
30-49 
50-99 
.100 plus 



(91) 

(93) 

(100) 

(61) 

(25) 

(13) 

(50) 



(208) 

25.0% 

48.9 
45.5 
69.6 
49.3 
43.8 
48.5 

(208) 

44.0% 

51.6 

38.0 

59.0 

64.0 

46i2 

48.0 



(34) 

25.0% 

• 4.3 
7.3 
4.3 
8.2 • 
10.9 
8.1 

(34) 

8.8% 

7.5 
11.0 

4/9 
■ 0.0 
23.1 ' 

4.0 , 



(191) 

50.0% 

46.8 
47.2 
26.1 
42.5 
45.3 
43.4 

(191) 

47.3% 
40.9 
51.0 . 
36.1 
* 36.0 
30.8 
48.0 



(293) 



(293) 



(60) 
(54) 
(67) 
(44) 
(17) 
(12) 
(39) 



COMPLETERS 
Up Same 



(143) 



50.0% 




(143) 



48.3% 
46. 
40. 
65. 
■y52.9 
50.0 
46.2 



.3 

.3- 

.9. 



(19) 

0.0% 

(2.7 
7.5 
0.0 
9.3 
9.1 
4,9_ 

(19), 

6.7% 
11.1 
4.5 
4.5 
0.0 
16.7 
5.1 



\ 
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TABLE 21 



SEASONS GIVEN FOR TfiRMINATION OF VEPS* ENROLLEES , BY. CITY 



Reason for 



Terainatfon 


Clev» 




JiU^> 


Fl t- 


Ft- U 


(N) 


(2i) 


(27) 


^ Cll^ 






Laid off,. fired, 












quit 


A. 8% 




J. O • ^/o 


A 7 A7 


1 ft 9y 


School Dropout 


66.7 


7 ft 




1 (; ft 


n n 
U •U 


Other Private 












Sector Job 


0.0 ' 


•1. J » *T 


18 2 




1 ft 9 


Not Interested 


9.5 


7 -ft 


A *> 


1 b ' 


1 ^ A 


Conflict with School 










Activities 


9.5 . 


'\ ft 




^ • D 


A 


Moved 


CO 


J.» o 


'9 1 ■ 


0 n 
u ♦ u ^ 


Q 1 


Affected Academic 


0.0 


0 h. 


u • u 


u ♦ u 


1ft 0 


Unknpwn 


o.o" 


J. J. • ij 


n 0 


7 Q 


Q 1 


Married , 


0.0 


3.^8 


' ' 4.5 


0.0 


4.5 


Transportation 












Prollem 


0.0 


0.0 


- o.d 


0.0 


p.o 


To NYC at own 












Request 


0.0 


3.8 


4.5 I 


0.0 


0.0 


Involuntary Move to 












NYC 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


0.0 


NYC Ineligible- 


0.0 


!7.8 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


Pregnant 


4.8 


3.8 


0.0 


5.3 


0.0 


Illness 


0.0 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 


4.5 


Never Worked 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.3 


0.0 


Incarcerated 


.4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Geor . Las V. Pitt. Pueb. SLC 



San B. 



yEPS-II_ _VH*SrI 
Total Total 



- 1- 

00 

i 



(18) (8) (18) (25) (68) (63) (319) 



44.4% 
16.7 

5.5 

. 0.0 -- 



5.5 
-0.0- 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



27.8 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



12.5% 
0.0 

50.0 
12.5 

0.0 
-^0.0— 
12.5 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
12.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 . 



38:9% 
44.4 

0.0 
0.0 



12.0% 
40.0 

8.0 
4.0 



10.3% 
16.2 

11.8 
14.7 



27.0% 
14.3 

7.9 
4.8 




23.4% 
Z1.6 _ 

10.3 
'7.9 

5.2 

4.6 
3.9 
3.3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.4 

2.1 

1.5 

1.5-'\ 

1.2 

0.9 



(156) 



7.8Z 

_26.9_". ^ 

17.3 
5.8 

. 1:3 

1.9 

1.9 
2.6 

1.9 

3.8 . • ■ / 
1.9. 

0.6 /. 
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School attendance data controlled for demographic, factors is shown 
in Table 19* Older, more advanced students are believed to improve school 
attendance; our data seems to bear this out? Those over sixteen improve 
iaore dramatically than do those sixteen/ (Those under sixteen are discounted 
because so few youth appear in th^t category) ♦ Seniors are more likely to 
Improve. ' it should be noted that only among those over sixteen anh among 
seniors do over half of the enrollees improve attendance, and here it is 
only slightly over half. ,What really emerges is that youth are about as 
lively to decline^Jift school attendance as to improve it. Completers do a 
little better than all enrollees but the differences are neither striking . 
nor significant. 

iooking.^ at ethnic data, there is virtually no difference among ^blacks, 

whites and those with^ Spanish surnames. "Blacks improve at a very' slightly • 
higher rate than do^whites, but the difference is^fnpt meaningful. Except 
for those with Spanish surnames, there is ho difference between completers 
and the univers.e. Black and white completers improye at virtually the same 

rate; although females Improve atten dance more often tha n do males, there >_ 

TsTii^'ilfie^ ImprovemenFTates between completers and all enrollees. 

In summary, there is no correlation be.tween the VEPS program and chang<i«^. 
in school attendance patterns^. ' ^ 

Is there, however, a discemable relationship between type of VEPS ' 
woirk experience or size of Vl^S employer .^d improved school attendance? 
Table 20 presents data on this questioi\. Excluding the very small^pro-?^ 
fessional category, those youth who held craft pdsitions imprpved substan- 
tially; 69»6% of all youth and 73.3% of completers intiils "category impro^d 
their school attendance* In no other job category -did over half the en^^ees 
improve their school attendance. Thi^' is' true, for the universe and for 
completers. In short,' there appears, to be no relationship between work ex- ' 
perience and attendance pattern change. - " 

When examining size of employer, youth placed with medium sized '{^denty 
to fifty) employees were more likely to improve than those with .the srii^ller 
or larger employers. Among^ completers improvement Is most pronounced in 
the twenty, to twenty-nine employees size. Here also, however, there does not 
appear to be any important relationship between work experience or size of ^ 
employer and school attendance. 



E.. Reasons for Terminating VEPS 

As was described in preceding sections, youth who terminated the VEPS 
program were disproportionately younger, white or Spanish surname, and juniors 
Some variation by sex was noted; youth coming from female headed households. , 
did not show any greater tendency 'to terminate. Family circumstances with 
regard to /employment and public assistance did show some variation. There 
waft a higher tendency to terminate • among those youth whose household head 
was em-ployed full time, who did not contribute to the support of the family, 
and whose family was not receiving public assistance. Stated differently^ 
those youth who contributed to family support or whose family received 
public Assistance or whose head was under or unemployed were less prone to 
'terminate. The economic necessity oftTie-youth's income is probalily a factor 
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in this tendency > Terminators. were less likely improve their grade point 
averages, and/^o ^difference between completer§liWd terminators could be found 
in attendancJ!* The size of employer and type of work assignment also appear 
unrelated tb V decision to teminate^ 

In Table \l the reasons given for termination are provided Tas befgre, 
summary VEPS-In data are also provided for inter-prog rain comparison • In 
^^VEPStII,' substantially more youth were laid off, fired, or ^it; a three- 
fold increase over VEPS-I* This statistic may be explained by the tendency 
in many programs to let a youth go who was laid off; ^part of 'this was due 
to a scarcity of jpb site alternates ♦ Fewer youth terminated in VPPS-II 
due to the availability of full time vouk, although this accounts for 10 ^6% 
of the terminations* Termination ' due to dropping out of school was less 
frequent in VEPS-II than .in VEPS-I* The remaining distributions consist 
of small percentages and indicate no substantial variation. More aggressive 
counseling and job development in certain cities would have substantially , 
reduced the number:--of^terminations/ In certain of the cities with* high 
percentages of terminations due to youth being laid off, high utiemployment 
r-ate^-^were-al-ready the case, and the availability of wprk sites ^ -despite - - 
•the wage sharing incentive, was quite restricted. In these cases not much 
could be done. 

In an overall sense the large number of terminations projects a some7 > 
what unfavorable ima^e upon the program, but by pursuing the reasons for 
termination, ±\ can be seen that manyj^outh abandoned^ VEPS for ^hat might \ 
be considered valid reasons. In approximately one-third of the cases (31.6%) 
terminations were based on finding another private sector job, conflict 
with school activities, moving, adverse affect on academic performance, 
transportation problems, .transferring to NYC at the youth *8 request, and 
illness. 

When the data are controlled for. size of employer and type of work 
experience in VEPS (if any), -no meaningful associations ^re apparent." See 
Appendix Tables D-8 through D-14. In essence, then, we conclude that neither 
the size of employer nor the type of work which the enrollee experienced 
were factors in a decision to terminate. The answer probably lies in the 
area of individual attitude .''motivation, or absence of effective counseling. 

\ 

F. School Dropouts and^PS . ^ 

Seventy-one of the original 716 VEPS enrollees (9.9%) dropped out of ' 
school and, therefore, did not complete the full year program. This rate 

' compares favorably with the data reported In other studies of school drop- 
outs, and may, in fact, represent a sizable improvement. This speculation 
is difficult to verify due to the absence o£ directly comparable baseline 
data. Because of the smal-l number of cases involved, cross tabulations 
^nd between-group comparisons are unable to reveal significant relation-, 
ships or differences. Consequently, marginal frequencies of dropout .char- 

, acteristics are presented and contrasted only with the universe 'of all 
VEPS enrollees. Tabular presentations may be found in Appendix Tables 

' D-15 through D-17 ♦ " \ 
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Two cities— Fort vWorth and Xas Vegas — experienced no dropouts among 
the original group of .enrollees; dropout rates varied considerably among 
the other nine intensively studied ^cities: Pueblo - 24^4%^ Eugene - 19.0%; 
Cleveland 14;1%; Georgetown - 12*0%; Pittsburgh - 11.4%; Flint and Salt 
Lake City - 9.0%; San Bernardino - 7.2%; and Colorado Springs - 4.9%. 
With some 'exceptions dropouts were less f requent in , those cities^ which 
utilized extensive and intensive counseling programs, regardless of the 
^degree to which the probable dropout guideline was implemented. Those 
''cities which did adhere more closely to the guideline also experienced a 
slightly liigher tendency toward dropouts, but the quality of the counsel- 
ing mitigated the overall frequency. . ' - 

-GUP 'monitoring teams were ^ble toM:gi>iate ggecific reasons for drop- 
ping out of school in fifty-four of the seventy-one cases. Ten youth. (IB. 5%) 
accepted full time employment while an equal number were married • Eight 
youth (14.8%) joined the armed services, five (9.3%) became pregnant, and 
three^ (5.6%) ran away from^home. Other reasons accounted for eighteen drop-^ 
outs' (3373%) , b^ the reasons did not aggregate into meaningful categories; 
for the most part, the reason ascertained or given was that the youth simply 
stopped coming to school and no follow-up contact could be made. \ 

There was a greater tendency among males to drop out of school; 60.6% 
of the dropouts were male, although males comprised only 52.1% of the total 
enrollees. Slightly higher proportions of sixteen and eighteen ye^r olds 
terminated their education, and slightly lower proportions of fifteen and^ 
seventeen year bids when compared to the characteristic^ of the original 
group. Fewer blacks dropped out than their numbers would have indicated? 
blacks constituted 47.9% of the ''total but only 39.4% of the dropouts. 
Youth xwith Spanish surnames^ were substantially more prone to quit school; 
26.8% of the dropouts had Spanish surnames, while -they totaled only 18.1% 
of the total group of enrollees. Enrollees in the sophomore and senior 
■years were also more likely to drop out, but juniors were decidedly less 
prone. The senior statistic (31,9% of the dropouts but only 24.5% of the 
group) is somewhat surprising, since it has been commonly argued that youth 
who have reached the senior year have demonstrated a commitment to educa- 
tion, and that the dropout problem was. thought to be more common among 
sophomores and juniors. While nearly half of the dropouts were juniors,. ^ 
,the- incidence is not reflective ^f their size in the program. Thfe number 
of cases is too small for meaningful correlations, but there appears to • 
be a tendency for sophomores, who are over age sixteen^, to be the most 
prone to drop out. /This is logical given the fact that the youth is likely 
to be behind his peer group in school and is confronted with the prospect 
of three^ years of education, making him eligible for graduation around age 
twenty. Several counselors have remarked about the discouraging realiza- 
tion that this forces on such youth. \ * 

♦ ' . - 

Where both parents were present in the family, there is a lower tendency 
to drop out, probably indicative of the influence of a more stable family 
life. This interpretation is confirmed by other data which indicate a 
tendency- for dropping out to increase when the head of the household is un- 
employed. Likewise there is an association between probability of dropping 
out and whether the youth contributed to the support of' the family ^nd 



•whether the family was receiving public assistance* Family and economic 
pathologies » as has been argued by many analysts of the dropout problem, 
appear to be linked with the propensity to drop out. 

In summary, dropouts tended to be among the younger and older ca|:e- 
gorl^s of enrollees, whites or Spanish surnames, and males who came froir 
unemployed female headed households who were i^eceiving public assistance* 
These trends are in basic conformity., with the findings in the VEPS'-I 
, program* ^ ^ . ' 
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PARTY 
VEPS CITY SUMMARIES 



Eleven cities that initiated VEPS programs were studied intensively© 
This section of the report contains a comprehensive case study of each of 
these eleven cities; the data include all the information made available 
to the moniLoring"^ teams that are of Ibonsequence in reconstructing the 
progress of VEPS, describing various experiences, and assessing program- 
matic impact. ^ 

Each city is discussed separately. Each case study contains informa- 
tion on administrative structure and staff, enrollee selection, job devel- 
opment, pre-job orientation, on-going counseling, career exploration, and 
.indicators of programmatic impact. The last of these, programmatic impact,., 
""considers primarily frequency distributions for certain typeis of program- 
matic outcomes: 'final disposition, reasons for terminations and dropouts/, 
Changes In grades and attendance patterns and ^certain demographic informa- 
tion. No attempt- has been made to, assess intangible programmatic impact 
in the city summaries. None of the case studies includes correlation^^! 
analysis since the N in each of the cities was too small. Such discussion 
can be found in Part IV of this report. / \ \ 

We have attempted to avo^ empirical or impressionistic evaluation in 
these summaries. It will be noticed even by the casual reader "that wide 
^differences occurred among programs, and programmatic impact had uneven 
results. The reader is cautioned not to impute' to these data more than 
they justly deserve. More complete analysis and interpretation aire reserved 
to-Part IV and the reader shbuld defer such judgment iintll the analytic por- 
tion of this report is read. * ^ 



CLEVELAND OHIO 
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VEPS-11 was Cleveland's first experience with the program. The city 
of Cleveland is the prime sponsor for NYC, and prior to the .Suiraner, 1?72, 
the city had regularly subcontracted with the school system to administer 
the progt^ain*..^ith the change in city administration, political and admin- 
istrative uncertainty hampered immediate implementation of the VEP? pro- 
gram; this continued into^ the in-school phase. The city was unsure iJfiether 
it would continue -to-subcontract to theHBoard of Educationnor ^etheir'the — 
city, itself, would undertake the admitiistration of the program. Although, 
the school system did ultimately' operate both NYC ^d .VEP S for 1972-73", 
this proved to be aT temporary arrangement which impeded stabilization of 
the program and long range development. The regular NYC program in Cleveland 
is "^substantial: 10,205 summer and 866^in-school slots* 



^ Administrative Structure and Staff 

Prior experience with the NYC program together with the advantages of ^ 
a school system sponsored work expetience progiam, proved, valuable, a6setd 
in tlie implementation of VEPS in Cleveland v^. Administrative routines, forms, 
accounting systems, and similar functional necessities already in operation 
were adapted to accommodate the *VEPS program. The VEPS program was inte- 
grated- with relative ease into the regular NYC and work experience program.^ 



* The VEPS program in Cleveland ,was aided by a state of Ohio Office of 
Work Experience vocational education grant. These funds permitted the 
hiring of full-*time staff to work one-half time on VEPS and one-half time 7 
in related work experience. The end result was an externally funded, nearly 
full-time VEPS staff. Eynds were rece^ived sufficient to man five teacher- 
coordinator positions; in addition, a. full-time VEPS coordinator was provided 
by the school system under the supervision -of the NYC director. Staff 
were chosen by the NYC director and the principals of the participating 
high schools. During the summer, additional part-time staff were used in, 
the organization'ar and job development effort. 

During the summer, staff were utilized in planning the program, begin-r 
ning the selection of ^udents, and structuring a job development effort. 
Full scale implementation was scheduled for tl\e beginning of school. Although 
summer staffin^^wa^ cotapleted by mid-July, some turnover in coordinators 
did occur. -This did not appear to have an adverse affect on program opera- 
tions. Full-time staff for the^in-'school phase were chosen by mid-August, 
and these personnel operated the program to its termination. Since the 
VEPS staff were designated as teacher-coordinators, counselor certification, 
was not required. VEPS staff were provided in-service training for graduate 
credit through Cleveland State University. Ample opportunity for staff inter- 
change was provided through the activities of Lhe VEPS cpordinator; communi- 

' ' ' ^ . . 
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cation among the staff appeared excellent. Although some difficulty was 
experienced* in communicating the purp9se and mechanics of the VEPS program 
to high school principals, no serious problems were encountered. Initia^Lly, 
school counselors cooperated well with the program, although as the job 

'development effort intensified, some work experience counselors sensed compe-' 
tition from VEPS. Five high s,choolsi, all located iti the inner city, were 
involved in the program. Arrangements were made for early release for. VEPS 

.enrollees, and gradiiatiojv credit was provided for participation in the program. 

Administrative routines were centralized through the VEPS coordinator 
who' worked closely with the NYC director. The VEPS coordinator 'provided 
supervision, of VEPS staff and general coordination of the project. Central 
records, including wage and hour data, were maintained at the NYC office. 
,Due to the fact that Ohio public corporatipns do n6t pay PICA traces, employers 
paid all enrollee fringe benefits. Time sheets were maintained o^the 
. employer; companies, billed NYC for 50% of the wages upon certificate^ by 
VEPS staff. ' • 

Overall, standard school-NYC procedures and organizational pats^^epfts 
were followed in implementing the VHP 5 prpgrara. State funding of counselors 
provided the means for staffing the p rograra; central coordination was quite 



adequate. Ample opportunity was give 



the teacher-coordinators to adopt 



* the program to individual needs of ^he enrollees. Communication among the 
VEPS staff and the central NYC administration was excellent. Record keep- 
ing and appropriate anecdotal counselor reports were also quite good. 
Overall guidance and administrat;ton of ^.the program greatly facilitated the 
implementation of a quality program in Cleveland. ' 



Enrollee Selectiot( 



j 



The VEPS program was tax'geted for 100 youth with an additional 25 
chosen as bacicups to participate in the (Career exploration and counseling 
program. Sta.e funding of the work experience units called for five groups 
of 20 to 25 youth each. ^Ithough the jJjrogram processed 99 enrollees, sub- 
stantfplly more were selec^ted to participate. Some of these refused to 
participate, ^hile others, identified as li^kely prospects, did n^bt return 
to school in the fall. . All youth were NYC eligible. The primaijy criterion 
for selecting enrollees was the potential benefit to the youth. ^ Youth were 
selected in t'le summer and early fall by the VEPS teacher-cbordinatdirs in 
cooperation w .th the hilgh school counselors and principals. Youth were 
assigned to Vi£PS without prior consultation with the prospective enrollee* 
Once chosen, . contact with parents was initiated by letter informing 
them of the natu^d^nd intent of the program. ^ . * ! 

' Ninety-p.na youth moved through the program,' and 78 (78.8%) completed 
the VEPS experience. The overall characteristics of the group indicate 
the youth wer^ generally drop-out prone. Mean gi:ade point average for 
the beginning group was 1.62 1>ased, on a 4.0 scale: mean days absent totaled 
27. Two thirtf^ of the enrollees were male. \4h±ie iO.1% were under age 
le'at'^the ti:ne of enrollment) all enrollees met th^ age requirement at 
the time of employment; 39.4% were age 16 and another 31.3% were age 17. 
Slightly more than three-quarters (75.8%) were black, and 9.1% .had Spanish 
surnames. Aplurality (41.4%) had completed their junior year, 29.3% their 
sophomore and 23.2% their freshman. Emphasis was placed on selecting seniors 
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for the program wha would be entering the labor force lipon graduation* It 
should also be noted that due to a policy of social promotions, a youth 
might be classified as a senior but be far short of the neeHed credits 
for 'graduation . . *. — n ^ ^ ' 

' ^' . / ; ^ 

Job Development ' • 

The job development effort began in\ early July and continued into. early 
November; most work sites were developed by lat€^"S€p*^tember, Initially two 
staff persons organized the job development effort during the early summer. 
When the state funded teather-coordinators began to operate in August, 
responsibility for job development was turned over to" them. 

Regular school counselors assisted, at least in the early stages, in' 
developing work sites. ^^For some of these work experience counselors, VEPS 
came to havevthe appearance of a competitive program, which affected the 
•degree of cooperation received. This did not, however, constitute a serious 
problem. [Thi loc^l National Alliance of Businessmen office was contacted- 
for assistance, but other than placing an\tem in one of their newsletters, 
no assist'ande was received. 

VEPS ^taff utilised a variety of approaches in developing jobs. First 
in priority for contact were the many small businesses within a short dis- 
tance of the schools th^pselves. Other contacts were made with those com- 
panies whith were advertisers in the school newspaner aitd the school year- 
book. The assistance of bommunity newspapers was ^Iso obtained. All the 
counselors were to some extent, involved in the routine drudgery of door- 
,^ to-door contact in the job development effort. As the prpgram developed, 
' vork sites wete/ obtained on the outskirts of the central city, but trans- 
portation i^roblems and costs precluded use of most of them. Many black 
businos^ses were found to hesitant to employ allegedly "pro.blem'' youth* 
n (or any youth) due to claimed small profit margins. Staff also observed 
jthat .the basic problem in job development faced by a counselor J.s the Inverse 
relationship^between degree of supervision and possibility of 'advancement 
vhen dealing with small and large employers. With the small employer, close 
Supervision is more common, but the chances of advancement are somewhat 
restricted; the reverse is true with larger employers. 

Formal agreements were utilized by the Cleveland program when signing 
up. an employer. Staff noted some hesitancy on the part of the employers 
when the question of the formal agreement was brought up, but staff maintain 
that no appreciable number of employers were lost due to Youth were 

held in regular NYC jobs or were placed in a fast food procesWng outlet 
until suitable jobs could be foutid. Some effort w£i^ given to placing enrol- 

' lees, on jobs for vhich they had expressed an interes^t. As was the case ii> 
other VEPS cities, some employers were willing to assume total enrbllee 

.wage and fringe costs. . ' . 

Tf^e-work sites developed for VEPS were of generally good quality. Over 
two-thirds (68.0%) were with wmployers having fewer than thirty full-time 
employees; 26.0% weVe in the very smallest firms, those with less than 
five eijpployees. Only 19.8% were employers of the large size (over 100 full- 
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time employees). * A plurality (30.3%) of the jobs were in the service workey 
category; 22.2% were in clerical and kindred worker positions while 15.2% 
were classified in laborer occupations. , Sales positions constituted 14.1% 
of the placements, x>peratives 12.1% and craftsmen 3.0%. A plurality of ^ ^ 
-youth (49.0%) remained at a single employer throughout the yEPS experience, 
and 42.7% were employed at two sites. The remainder were employed at three 
or more worksites over the course of the program. 



As with other VEPS prograirs, - the injlividual types of positions held. by . 
the VEPS enrollees included unusual experiences as well as the more normal 
clerical, sales, cashier, and si:ock positions. Among^ the , uncommon work 
experiences were floral arranging, landscaping, theatre production, bookbind- 
ing/ photography aide, bakery aide, and bi^tcher trainee. One enrolJ.ee began 
as an assistant to a food service manager and by the time of program comple- 
tion, he hac^ become the food servidtfe manager in a large retail outlet. 
Another enrollee was placed as a funeral home assistant, became interested 
In. the occupation, and Is planning to attend mortician school supported by 
nia'^femployer. / , . r , ' ' . 

P re-Job Orientati on ' ' , ' ' C 

Although .some youth were working prior to ttie^beginiling of school; most' 
erirollees were, txot placed' until after the comraeTicement of the state, funded 
work expei^ience courses. Biese iclasses met daily for a total of ninety ^ 
ii4nu^es, which maximized .enrollee-co,unselor contact possibilities. ,Pre-jpb 
orientation was . conducted in^dzhese classes for most of ,,thev youth; those 
placed prlpi;, to the beginning x>f .a.chool were provided the .basic NYC orienta- 
tion package" Supplemented by counseling provided by the '^^^S staff, usually'' 
on an ad ^hoc iSasis^ The u^ual ^topics of/ gfodping, ^%:ltudesi wbick habits, 
and employer-employee relations w^re cwered in the orientation /sessions.... 

, Individual counseling" w^s provided in certain cases, although this , . , 
varied considerably among the teacher-coordinator^. ^ i^jl'neralWi.pre-jqt) ^ 
orientation ^as provided as an integral p'aff of the structured^ vocatiorial 
education curriculum mandated by the .-state ^grant.. 

'* ^ /On-Going Counseling ' \ 

' * " . ' . ^ ' \ V ■ ' \ . ' ' 

- On-going counseling was greatly facilitated by 'the daily .classj^essions 
conducted by tKe VEPS cbonseiors for the enrollees. This daily ^contact. was 
afupplemented through contact in school but outside the classroom^ at the 
Worksite,\and in some instances^at home* Contact between counselors and 
employers was on a regular bi-wei^kly basis; ..additional meetings where neces- 
sary were held to handle individual problems on a crisis Intervention b^'asis. 
Home contacts were "not ^ matter of i;outine, but reflected individual prob- 
lems. Group counseling and^ group^ ses^ons were frequently employed in the 
daily sessions. Counselors enforced a 1^ school, no work rule. 

^Vocational Exploration 

Vocational exploration was r aducted by mean^Nif thje daily class 
sessions. Several techniques were employed fncluding groiip^.discussions, 
occupational research tasks, resource people, film stips,, an^ - 




Instruction in the range of occupational possibilities-j^as^provided with 
oppt^rtunity. for. ttie individual enrollee to follow-up on a particular occupa- 
tional interest •Some individual guidance was provided, h^xt the bulk of 
the career exploration^'vJas^vBrovided through group sessions. 

' / * ' * " 

f ' Good rapport between the enrollees and the teacher-coordinators greatly 
facilitated the orientation,, counseling and career exploration components ♦ 
The usual interest; inventories, skill specifications, educational require- 
ments and so forth were included in the exploration package. 

Indicators of Plrogrammatic Impact 1^*^ 

Ninetymine youth participated*^ in th^ Cleveland VEPS program, although 
a slightly^ larger number were touched in some wa^'.-^^ Of these, 78 or 78.8% 
completed^ the VEPS experience." The group of enrollees possessed those 
characteristics of .the NYC sterecJ^ype. Only two wer^e married; no data could 

^S^coilected on dependent children. In 60.2% of tli4 cases 7 enrollees came. 

-'"from female headed households; both parents were hditt^in 24.2%? of the cases. 
N6.t inconsistent with tlje'above data, the head of hqusehold was unemployed 

.in 62.8% of the case4«/and 15.1% were underemployed (less than 35 hours per 
week). A sizable majority- (71.9%))^ of the enrollees contributed to the 
support of the fami<iy. Inmost cases, (77.2%) the. enrollees' families^ ^ 
received some sor^ of welfare, assistance, and 21.3% lived in public housing. ^ 
Enrollees also^had extensive prior work experience (97.8%), and 93.1% had 
held a job for thirty days or more. >The overwhelming majority of these 
work experiences were in the., regular NYC program.^ 

Twenty-one youth did not complete the program, or 21.2% op the original 
groups of enrollees .' Fourteen (66.7%) of the terminators dropped^ oufc-of 
school for any one of a variety of reasons\ Five simply did not appear at 
the" beginning 6f school, dne other .ran away from home, two obtained full- 
time jobs, two joined the military, and three dropped for reason of pregnancy 
No reason was available for otie youth. Of the remaining seven, two dropped 
because of conflict with other school activities, two were not interested, 
one quit his job, on6 was pregnant but remained in jschool and one was incai:- 
cerated. The number of dropouts was unexpectdly high- given prior experience^ 
in the VEPS program; however, Eive of these dropouts stopped coming to^ 
school before they were deeply "involved in the prqgtam. This was due to 
the enrollee selection procedures that were used. Eliminating these five 
from consideration reduced' the dropout rate to 9»6%, roughly the equivalent 
dropout rate witji other programs. 

Youth who completed the program^were most prone to remain employed' at 
their VEPS worksite; fifty-four youtfi (-54.5% of the total and 69.2% of the 
completers) fell into this category. In addition two other youth found - ' 
other private sec£or employment. Eight continued their education, either 
in summer school to graduate or. went on t6 higher education. Three joined 
the military. Ten were not working at tl/e time of the survey and one had 
gone. back to 'a. regular NYC job. Thus, in an overall assessment, 85.9% of 
the^complet^r-s^ achieved "favorable" outcomes, or 67.7% of the original 
group of enrollees • Graduating seniors also did well» While only two of 
the terminators graduated, thirty-three of , the completers received diplomas. 



one- third of the original group ♦ Of these, twenty-one (63 ♦6%) remained at the 
VEPS employer, one found other private sector wprk, three joined the. military, 
and two. went* on to higher education^ Six of the thirty-three graduates who 
completed the program were not workitig at the time of the survey* 

\ In terms of impact upon academic performance, the results in Cleveland 
were mixed*. Among completers, grade point average rose +0»62 from 1»68 to 
2»30»^ Slightly over threes-quarters (75»6%X improved their grade poir^t, 1*1% 
remained .constant, and only 16»7j% declined* These obviously positive results 
are balanced by the fact that mean attendance declined by one full day from 
an average of twenty-three absences in 1971-72 to twenty-four in the VEPS year* 
Abbut equal numbers of youth ixgiroved or declined in attendance* The experience 
in Cleveland adds strength to the thesis that grade point averages and. atten- 
dance are not necessarily related phenomena* - - 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO j 

Colorado Springs began operation of the VEPS-II program In June, 1972. 
The NYC program is sponsored by the OEOrCAP agency* Alth'pugh the regular 
i^YC program operates beyond the City of Colorado Springs, VEPS was general- 
ly limited to Colorado Springs, ! s 



Administrative Structure and Staff 



Colorado Springs selected a VEPS coordinator who was responsible for 
all phases of the'VEP^^program. .ifhe coordinator reported ^o the{ NYC 'di- 
rector. The total 1972--73 summer NYC enrollment was 530 with the in-school 
program of fifty. VEPS was targeted to have thirty enrollees in addition 
to the regular NJC slots. ' " \' 



The VEPS coordinator was located in the NYC office. The operational 
plan called for the coordinator to select enrollees, conduct pre-job ori- 
entation, develop work sites, and p;r6vide on-going comiseling and vocation- 
al^xpl'oration . This integrated, generall^t staff model was consistent 



aj^ cAj/ j.v-ri.cn.-i.v/i.* . r- ^ , 

'with the implementation recommendations, given the number of ^enrollees. 

in addition, the' later phases of the program were hampered by staff ^ 
turnover in the job coordinator position. The third VEPS coordinator super- 
vised the end of the program year. This turnover resulted in^reduced pro- 
gram continuity which adversely ' affected all program components, especially 
on-going counseling of enrollees* 

Individual enrollee record filers were maintained at the NYC offices. 
Record forms included the NYC application, bi-weekly time sheets^ enrollee 
progress repotts and work site termination forms (where applicable). 

\ ^ ' ^ ^ .1 , 

The NYC program handled the payroll for the VEPS enrollees and^^d 
the entire cost of^ fringe benefits. Employers reimbursed NYC for th^ ^ 
sha?:e of enrollee wages . Colorado Springs encountered some billing problems 
with several smaller employers, but these were exceptional cases. In gen-j 
eral the reimbursement procedure, worked well. / 

Enrollee Selection j 

The, VEPS coordinator contacted the head counselor in each of six hi^h 
schools in order to ob'tain names of potential VEPS enrollees. The co9rdi- 
nator also talked with the butreach cciunselor in each of , the schooJ.s. / j 
Through -these discussions, th^ coordinator compiled a list of one hundred- 
possi-ble enrollees. No specific ranking was made of the types of problems |^ 
which. would quklify the potential enrollees as probable dropouts* W 

The students on tha list were contacted and invited to join the yEPS 
program. Youth who accepted were scheduled for orientation Sessions*/ 
The coordinator encountered a number of youth who already were enrolled 
in the summer NYC program or had other summer employment. Transfers/ from 
summer NYC slots' were not easily arranged, and students who were working 
were reluctant to leave other summer jobs. Since specific jobs had/ not 

/ 
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been developed for VEPS enrollees, the coordinator could not assure the 
youth that they wculd be able to obtain employiaent with the program. 
Therefore, few youth in NYC or with -ath^r jobs joined the program. This 
had the effect of providing youth who h^di experienced a great deal of dif- 
.fict'lty finding employment on their own with an additional work opportunity. 

The coordinator initially used, as tl^e pool of enrollees , those youth 
who attended the orientation sessions. Due to a lag in developing work 
sites some of the youth did not continue with VEPS after the brief orienta- 
tion, '^us, the final group of VEPS enrollees in Colorado Springs were 
those youth who qualified for NYC and were placed at private sector work 
stations whether they had received orientation or not. 

^ ^ ' I ^ f ' 

Forty-one youth were enrolled in VEPS-II in Colorado Springs. Slight- 
ly more than two-fifths (43.9%) were male. Over eighty percent were either 
16 yeJirs old (45.0%) or 17 (37.5%). Five percent wer/- 18 and 12.5% were 
"15 or younger at the time of enrollment. Enrollees with* Spanish surnames 
accounted for 45.0% (18), 40.0% were white and 15.0% were black. Almost . 
three-fifths (59.0%) of the enrollees were entering their senior year in 
school, 'While one-third were going into their junior year. Three enrollees 
were entering thexr sophomore or , freshman 'year. 



Job Development 



^^^^^ *rhe VEPS coordinator made personal calls to area" lousinesses in ^order 
to develop training sites. Some assistance was received from a local per- 
sonnel officers group, but the NAB was not involved in youth emplo3nnent. 
There was some . evidence that the work experience personnel at some high 
schools viewed the program as^\ unnecessary competition for, their regular 
:work-study operations* * , 

rhe^ coordinator made the majority of his contacts with smaller employers, 
Refe'rrals to^ available training^^j^lots were made from the pool of youth who^^ 
,had been contacted about VEPS. A, letter of agreement concerning enrollee 
participation and employer responsibilities and a training facility pro- 
;file were obtained from .all participating employers. ' 



VEPS ^training sites were developed^ for forty-one enrollees. Over 
three-fifths (61.0%) of the enrollees were placed with employers, having 
fewer than ten full-time employees. Slightly less than one-third (29.3%) 
w^re placed with companies havilng 10-19 workers, while ,4.9% were in employee 
,3ize classes 20-29 and, 100 or more. Enrolle^es' VEPS work experiences were 
as follows: 41.5% as clerical and kindred workers; 22.0% laborers^ 17.1% 
service workers; 7.3% each in sales workers and ^operatives and 4.9% as 
craftsmen. ' Almost four-fifths (5J8'.5%) of theenrollees remained at one 
employer throughout the VEPS program year while 36.6% had two work experi- 
ences and' 4. 9% had tkree. 



Pre- Job Orientation 



\ 



Pre- job orientation was conducted hy the VEPS coordi;jator during the 
second week in JUne. Thirty youth who had been conJ:actea took part in 
the sessions. The program was five hours each- day for /five days. 
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The sessions focused on discussions of. the necessary attitudes and 
characteristics for succeeding in. the.,world-of-work» Material contained 
in the VEPS Model was used in several of the presentations. In addition, 
representatives fifom groups suhh as CAMPS and the Youth Service Bureau 
were featured as guest speakers. ' ' « 

On-Going Counseling 

The VEPS coordinator .provided the on-going counseling for the enrollees. 
This was generally done at the VEPS work station. Contact with each en- 
rollee was made approximately every two weeks. 

This program component was hampered due to s ^f f turnover during the 
VEPS program. Colorado Springs had a total of three ^WPS coordinators 
during the year of program operation • Naturally, each c oordi nator required 
a certain amount of time to become familiar with the program, enrollees. 
and the training positions. While this created some difficulty, the NYC 
directof\proyided continuity during each transitional period. 

The emrollees which the CtJP monitoring team observed ^n job st^e visits 
appeared to adapt reasonably ^keli to the changes in the pro^gram administra- 
tojrs. However, some %ntollees may'have been terminated by -employers during 
the changJovers due to the absence of a coordinato'r^to mediate any work 
site oi^;^academic problems* In addition, new coordinators were forced to 
make some adjustments as enrollee eligibility had changed^ in some situa- 
tions during\ft^ program year. . ^ ^ . 



\ 
\ 



Vocational Exploration ^ ^ • \ 

' ■ ' . ' ' J . 

The original VEPS , coordinator had planned . to *rely heavily^ on the school 
system and the community college for assistance in implemfenMng 'the voca- ^ 
. tional exploration component of VEPS. For example, it was pl'anned that 
each student would meet individually with the. chief job pla^fement counselor 
at- the community college at least onc^ during the school year. 

As a result of the turnover in the VEPS ' coordinator pt)sition, this 
plan was never fuliy imp''ement'ed. Since each coordinator had to start at 
the beginning in terms of learning about the progt&ui^^ enrollees and work 
stations as well as begin dealing with everyday matters such as time sheets, 
payrolls, counseling contacts, and crisis situations, a vocational ^explora- * 
tion' program of the type envisioned in the guidelines was^ not implemented. 
However, both the second aiid third VEPS coordinator did attempt to touch, 
on careers and future training in their counseling contacts. 

Indicator^ of Programmatic Impact 

' Forty-one youth participated in the Colorado Springs.^VEPS program. 
Data on several items usually recorded on NYC applications were not. avail- 
able because the standard NYC. were not utilized in'Colorado Springs. Avail- 
• able information did indicate that thirty (88.2%) of the enrollees were^ ^ 
in families which received some form of welfare assistance. 

' Fourteen enroUe^s (34.1%) completed tlii ^EPS program in Colorado 
Springs, inciiading six youth who graduated iErom high s^ihool; of those that 
terminated the VEPS program only two (4.9.^) dropped out of school. Tliir- 



teen (31.7%) left 'the VEPS program but graduated from high school and twelve 
(29.i3%) left VEPS but remained In school. 

' I - ' ■ • ' ' 

Of the fourteen completers, nine (64, 3%) remained at their VEPS em- 
ployer- while one complete found other private sector employment. Only one 
enrollee was not working after the program year. Four of six completers 
who graduated retained their VEPS employment, while one found another^pri-^' 
vate sector job; one was not working.^ The disposition of three completers 
is not known. \ ' 

The reasons for terminating ^the program included: fired or quit . total-'' 
ing eight enrollees; found anotl^V^job, foiir enrollees; and ineligible 'for 
NYC, lack of interest and school-drpjpout, two enrollees ^each. /Other reasons 
accounted for no more than one\ teripination, each. One .bf ^the enrollees who . 
dropped out of school did' so to get married and.^the oth^Jiad no identi- 
r^fiabie reason.^ ^ - • . ' c 

' ' ' '],":' ' ^ " A' 

The VEPS enrolletes in Coloardo Springs followed the pattern of other \' 
youth! in VEPS. Academic averages iipproved more frecjuen^tly than did schodl 
attendance. Slightly under -thLree-quat|:ers^ (71. 4%X improved their grade 
point| while 28.6% deeXiried. ^.Approximately one-fifth <21.4%^ of .the com- 
pleteis improved +^26 to +.75 of a point and an additional 50 ♦OjS Improved 
by l^^s -than ^one-quarter,, of a grade point. ' Only one of the declines was 
more than three-quarters of a poiiit. In attendance, 28.6% improved; 21.4% 
remained constant and. 50.0% declined. TWo enrollees had declined in atten- 
dance of ten days or more. Three enrollees improved by' 4 to 9 days-. 
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EUGENE, OREGON 



'The NYC sponsor in Eugene is the school system: The program covers 
^a s'ev^H (coun'ty area surrounding Eugene* NYC coordinators are located in 
Eugenie ,*'|^RQ£eburg; Albany, and North Bend* The area is composed primarily 
of smal'^; towns and rural areas* The Eugene NYC program had no prior ex- 
, perienck 'with VEPS ♦ 

Administrative Structure and Staff 

The school system had sponsored the NYC program for a number of years, 
aaid NYC had developed proced.ures for conducting their programs over tAe 
wide geographical area. The main administrative feature was the location 
of NYC coordinators responsible for all phases of both the in-school and 
out-of-schooi progrwas in Eugene and three outlying cora^iunitiear Roseburgi 
Albciny an4 North Bend. An additional coordinator was located at Newport 
during the summer program. 

»The NYC coordinators reported to the NYC director located in Eugene; 
A pentral filB of enrolled records was maintaine?^ at the Eugene NYC office* 
All .payrolls were h^andled by the school district facilities in Eugene* 
These procedures were used 'with the 1,300 summer NYC eiirollees and the 
. 225,*ln-school' slots, eighty of which. we.?fe in Eugene* .VEPS "was targeted' 
to have a total of 40-60 enrollees in all locations* ' 

VEPS-ll' was planned for implementation in 'those communities where ^ 
N^C Coordinators were located. Each of the coordinators was given respon-', 
sibility for selecting enrollees.. In addition to a rcf^^er of in-i^chool 
and out-of-schopl NYC enrollees, each coordinator was permitted to add 
some, youth who were not in the regular NYC program* Although dispersion 
of the VEPS program throughout the area required more effort than if it 
had been confined to Eugene, it was felt'ftiat the smaller towns and rural' 
areas could benefit most from making placements- at work sites in the pri- 
vate sector. Public sector openings are often severely limited or simply 
unavailable in these sfnaller areas* , 1 . v 

\. . The details administration were worked out between the school dis- 
trict accounting department and the NYC program so that VEPS could bdgin 
with the in-school NYC program in S^tember* The only detail that created 
problems was the method of intesra'tfng the VElPS cost sharing feature into 
thelschool district accounting sys^teriii The final arrangement was that 
NYC paid the enrollees 'the full amotint of wages due and billed the companie 
monthly for their shari^^ of the cost. Due to the distances involved, the 
bi-weekly time sheets and checks were mailed to Eugene* 

me use of existing coordinators in the VEPS program eliminated the 
need for training VEPS personnel in the use of NYC forms or procedures* 
Con tacty between the coordinators and the NYC director was maintained by , 
teiephohe and regular meetings in Eugene; this had Seen standar<^ NYC ad- 
ministrative practice. " , \ ^ ' / - 



Enrollee Selection 



The VEPS program in the Eugene area planned on enrolling between At) 
,and 60 youth • However, youth were to be phased in gradually as the job 
development effort and the coordinator's other NY^C program respqnsibili- 
16^ ties proceeded. Since each of the coordinators yoiilii be working. with only 
five to ten VEPS enrollees, pre-job orientation /was to be conducted in di** 
vidually by tfie coordinator as youth were recruited for the program. Group 
sessions were not part of the program. , 

' . / ' 
Itost enrollees selected for VEPS' in the^Eugene program were taken 
from the NYC roster. Selection was based on j the coordinator's first-hand 
knowledge of the youth's academic and family circumstances. Students wete 
selected on the basis of the greatest potential benefit in terms of stay- 
ing, in school and preparing for a jdb. Students were enrolled from four 
of five high schools in Eugene and in eadk of the, high schools serving 
the other communities. * / ^ ^'^ ^ 



Although selected from the NYC rolls and referred to ^ private sector 
iti work site, youth became. VEPS enrollee^ only if hired by the employer. If 
the youth was not hired, he continued as an NYC enrollee ^d was referred 
to other wotk si^es as these develo]^4d. / 

Forty-two youth were enrolled^ in the Eugene prpgram. Due to Oregon 
state l^w, grade point ayerage^s ajld attendance data were not available on 
the fenxollees. Two- thirds of the enrollees were male. A darge percentage 
^(35.7%). were xmder age sixteen '(^computed as of July 1, 1972), while 40.5% 
were seventeen and the remainir/g 23*i8% were sixteen. Almost all. .(97 • 6%) 
the enrollees were white; 2.4^ had Spanish surnames. A majority (54.8%) 
of VEPS students were going ^.nto their senior year while 23.8% had completed^ 
their freshman year and 21.^ their sophomore. ^Therefore, ,over'half the 
enrollees in the Eugene program would >e Entering the labor force at tfie 
' end of VEPS-II program ye^t.* , ' . 

■ / ■ . 

Job Development / 

Job development w^as conducted^y the NYC-VEPS cpor^dinator in each com- 
munity. Two primary ;iJiethods wex^ used. Firsts coordinators sough t^Sut firms 
with positions in wl^lch enrollees had expressed an interes^. This '^custom" 
job development approach was especially suitable because each coordinator 
needed to obtain between five and ten positions in^his community. Second, 
coordinators used their personal contacts with potential employers. Per- 
sonal contacts wbuld be expected to have considerable success in smaller 
— town^T&ucfi as those repr'eseuted in the Eugene pisQgram. .This was generally"^' 
true, although the nunier of youth placed was small.' 

Other techniques and arrangements were^also used. In some^'^^Sses the 
counselor in the high school provided work site leads to the coordinator. 
In o£her places the high school work experience personnel viewed the VEPS 
program as ui^necessary competition for their progrOTis. The cobrdl^nator 
^ ' in Eugene served as the NAB's youth coordinator which in turn provided 
^ some private sector employment potential for VEPS ^nrollees. ' 

In all areas a formal employer agreement was us^^d. NYC billed the 
participating companies monthly for their share (of ' the enrollee wages. 



Over the program year this procedure did not present any difficulties* 
Several employers were late with payments, but the system^ worked well with, 
only minor processing problems ♦ ' ' 

VEPS work Bites were developed for thirty-nine enrollees* Emphasis . 
on developing training positions with smaller- employers as well as an ab- 
sence of many large employers resulted in almost ninety percent (89 ♦yZ) of 
the enrollees bein^ placed with employers having fewer than twenty full- 
time, employers; 71»8% were in firms employing fewer than ten* The remain- 
ing 10*3% were placed with firms employing 30-49 workers* The job classi- 
fications for the enrollees were consistent with other experiences: 23 ♦8% 
in the operatives category; 21.4% service workers; 21*4% laborers; H.9% 
clerical and kindi:ed workers; 7*1% craftsmen; and 7.1% sales workers*,^ 
Over four-fifths of the enrollees <82*1%) remained with ohe^e^ployer, 
the program year* Enrollees had ^twoworlL^jxperien cases. 



~Pre-Job Orientation 



. The planning for pre- job orientation was essentially" dictated by the 
small number of VEPS enrollees ^assigned to each- coordinator and the tvayel 
distances involved for the -enrollees and the coordinators* Each coordinator 
conducted individual sessions with VEPS* enrollees as they transferred from 
,NYC to VEPS* . , ' .1 

The length of the sessions varied according to the amount of orienta- 
tion the enrollee had received *whetr he entered .NYC and the coordinator's- 
judgment on which topics neede4 further work* "The coordinators conducted 
the sessions at the NYC offices, sometimes holding several meetings yith 
each enrollee • Sessions totaled from approximately three to- ten houts per 
enrollee* 'The content generally * focused on the VEPS program, the train-, 
itig ppsition and the labor market conditions in the community* 

• On-Going Counseling " * ^ . < 

*On-going counseling for VEPS enrollees was included as atr addition 
to the co6rdinator*s regular Counseling load ,ofc?ln-scho©I and out-of-school 
NYC enrollees* In most cases this involved regular meetings between the 
enrollee and the coordinator, supplemented with other contacts as needed. * 

■ Counseling contacts were usually made, at the work site, but were also 
made at school and the enrolia*^'s home." Coordis^'tors used several fonnS| 
to report on enrollee progress. at the work static. . Coordinators experi- 
enced no difficulty in contacting enrollees at the job site."'' Since most 
emp-loyers were small, the impact of such visits on ,t^>e regular work force 
was not great. Schedules varied in the four commtinities: one coordinator 
visited the site weekly while another uaed a bi-weekly schedule. In all 
cases observed during site visits, the coordinators: appeared well informed 
oii the indi^>•idual enrollee's progress, both at the training station and 
in school. 

Vocational Exploration i 

, ^ ' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

Vocational exploration was "irapleraented in several ways. Originally, 
. Eugene had planned to make extensive use of the Occupational Information, 
Access System (OIAS) which was developed by the University .of Oregon. , 
CIAS contains a'data file= on 206 occupatiorts, geared'primarily to ^he 



Oregon employment market. Students communicate with the system through 
on-line remote computer terminals and after answering a set of questions, 
receive a computer print-out of occupations that their answers Indicate 
an aptitude or interest in. However, problems of timing and distance, 
especially for the outlying programs, precluded the system's use in VEPS. 

Coordinators the. Eugene program operationallzed vocational explora- 
tion dsing three methods. First, in several cities,., the VEPS enrollees 
were placed in the high school' s regular work experience classes^^JThis — 
enabled the enrollees to obtain high^s^ooLl^credi^fox^the''^ work ex- 
perience^_0nljL_.cne-4iigh Bch0D"l"in the seven county are^ would not permit 
this. 

A second additional arrangement was made by one coordinator in a 
smaller commimity. He enlisted the assistance o£ the high school counse- 
lor and the. vocational rehabilitation counselor in the area. They met one 
hour per week with the VEPS enrollees. *V ' 

The third approach"-, adopted at several locations, was group meetings. 
Enrollees -were exposed to topics such as completing sample application 
forn^s, Infortaati^on on filing tax returns, and i;ple playing for interviews. 
They^ also, had an opportunitj^ to compare job assignments and discuss career 
goals. ^ » , 

The Eugene area appears to have been successful in adaptii^g. th^ voca- 
tional exploration concept to their geographically dispersed area. #The 
coordinators' initiative and experience in working independe^itiy^appears 
to be the primary reason. 

Indicators of Programmatic- Impact % 

- f 

Indicators of programmatic impact in Eugene must rest with the comple- 
tion and^ 'graduation data. State law precluded the obtaining of any aca^ ^ 
demic records from the school systems. Another complicating , factor was that, 
since the standard NYC application form was not required, information was 
not compiled for all youth in the program. r' y 

^ A total of forty-two youth were> enrolled in VEPS. Available inforraa-^ 
tion indicates that ovier fifty percent were living In female headed houss-' 
holds.' Two-fifths of the heads of household were unetnployed and a like 
number were employed more than 35 hours per week with the remainder work- 
ing less than 35 hours per week. Approximately eight percent *of the faml- 
Llie,sJ\adjL^^°"^^s under $5,000 per year. More than half the youth contri- 
buted to thF^ppoTt- of-theirJ|andJl However, only il.1% of the youth 
lived in families which were 'receiving lany f orm of_.weifare_as^ 

' Slightly over half of the enrpllees had wprked previous on a job last- 
ing more than thirty days. These jobs were primarily in the NYC program. 

Of the forty-two enrollees, twenty (47.6%) completed the program. 
Nine of the completers also graduated from high school. The disposition 
of VEPS enrollees l^as: eight (191,1%) remained at their VEPS employer; 
two (4.8%) found other private sector employment; five (11.9%) returned 
.to^ the NYC program; two (4.8%) had other outcomes; three (7.1%) were not 
working; and twenty-two (52.4%) terminated VEPS. Therefore, one-half of the 
completers were employed in either the private or public sector after the 
• ... - ^ i 



. VEPS program year. 

The main reason for leaving the program was dropping oujt of school; 
of the twenty-two terminations, eight dropped out of school. Althou^ 
this percentage is somewhat higher than other VEPS cities, the outcomes ^ 
were not as bad as the dropjnit^ percentage might indicate. Of the eight 
high sdiopJL-dropoutff, two entered military ser^'ice, one accepted full-time 
empT.oyi5ent, two were married and one dropped out for an unknown reason. / 
Other reasons for termination include finding another job (four.enroilees) ; 
quit or fired (four); moving out of the community (two); lack of interest, 
^marriage, transfer to NYC and conflict with other school activities (one 
each) . ' 
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FLINT, MICHIGAN 



The Flint Board of Education is the NYC sponsor. NYC conducted both 
a VEPSrl and a VEPS-II program. Prior experience with \t he implementation 
of- the VEPS concept was an obvious advantage for the second year program. 
In addition a nuxnber of other work experience programs are conducted through 
the same centralized office responsible for the NYC-program. School facili- 
ties, staff, counseling hardware and software wete made available to the 
program; support resources were generally excellent. Reference may be made 
to the summary report of the VEPS-I program for addit;^onal information on 
the Flint approac^i to VEPS and for comparative purposes. 

Administrative Structure and Staff 

Board of Education sponsorship of the NYC program simplified .the admini- 
strative and coordinative processes required for the VEPS program;^ Academic 
and work records, hour and wage^ verifications, payrolls, and anecdo|:al coun- 
seling reports were cer .ralized in the NYC office. NYC^paid all enfollee 
wages and Was reimbursed by priv^te"^sector employers through a billing^ ^ 
procedure. VEPS counsel?o;rs picked up the enrollee time sheets and delivered 
all paychecks. * / • * ^ ^ 

Despite the fact th^t Flint had operated a VEPS-I program, no summer 
VEPS-.II program was init,iated. The reasons for this were several .1 Due to 
problems encountered^ in^'* the late stages of VEPS-I, no follow through pro- 
cedures were instituted. The entire VEPS-I staff was replaced in late May 
of 1972, which inhibited continuity. Funding for the 'VEPS-II staff was 
also not available directly^ from NYC. Since unencumbered funds remained 
from the U.S. Office of Education grant for the VEPS-I program, authority 
was ob tailed to utilize these funds for'^'the in-school phase of VEPS-II. 
These funds were sufficient to provide for \wo full-time VEPS counselors 
and a VEPS coordinator. ' 

Due to these funding and staff c(\ntinuity problems, ' Flint did not con- 
duct a summer component. Beginning in' late August and running through mid- 
September, prepatory arrangements for an in-school component were conducted 
bj^ the regular NYC staff, primarily through the efforts of -a school principal. 
However, the counseling staff did not begin until late September; both coun- 
selors were qualified for the counseling position. 

.VEPS enrollees were selected from four high schools and were about 
evenly divided by sex. The male counselor handled all the male enrollees, 
and the female counselor all the female. Overall coordination was provided 
by the VEPS project director; both counselors were given ample freedom to 
develop their^ own counseling and career exploration packages. This decen- 
tralized counseling routine was the same basic design conducted in VEPS-I,' 
although safeguards were instituted to prevent reoccurrence of the VEPS-I 
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problems. The VEPS-II administrative structure and staffing pattern were 
close to that of VEPS-I. 



V 



Bnrollee Selection 



Original program plans called for the recruitment of seventy youth for ' 
the VEPS program, evenly divided between males and females; 67 youth actually 
participated. All enrollees were NYC eligible, and most had previously par- 
ticipated or applied for the regular IIYC program. Recruitment procedures 
paralleled those in che VEPS-I program. From the NYC eligible , list, a 
preliminary sort was used to identify those youth who' met the minimum age ' 
criterion. From these, an examination of high school records, conversatiohs 
with counselors and principals, and discussions with the prospective enrol- 
lees and their parents expanded the basis for selection. This procedure • 
was handled by a high school principal during the late summer- months^ The 
final selection process was completed by. early October, shortly after the 
VEPS^'cSunselors had been brought into the prjpgram. 

The recruitment process resulted in .the selectxon of youth who would 
gain the most benefit, who were ainang, the target group of the program, and 
who had been fully informed as to^the natute and scope of the program's 

V requirements. The mean grade point average of beginning etirollees- was 1*^64 
and mean days absent totaled ^8 These data are .quite similarl to that 
, found among the VEPS-I enrollees... Some carryover frcjm-^^ VEPS-I. took place; 

^ 18. enrollees (26.9%) fell it, ta this* category. Enrolleies wcre^atbout equally 
divided among males and .females* ; 34.3%* wefe age 16 and 44.8% were age, 17. 
The vast majority (83/6%) were black; another, 6'. 0% had Spanish surnames. 
Except foya Kigher percentage of seventeen year olds in VEPS-II, the^demo- , 
graphic Characteristics of both groups of VEPS enrollees were quite similar. 

ob Development ' . . « 

;J^me ^ariTover apiong VEPS employers from the firs t year program aided 
the job development 4f fort in Flint. Due to the sxibstantial experience in 
job development for related non-NYC work experience programis, ample contacts 
already existed in* the community. . However, a depressed job market in the 
Flint irea hindered the development sequence. .No other assistance from out- 
side, agencies such as NAB was received or actively solicited. Actual job 
development was conducted primarily the VEPS counselors, assisted by # 
other NYC program personnel. Job stations were fouad for 61 of the 67 
enrollees. • * : , ^ 

Flint VpPS utilized a work agreement form r.o ensure employer, understand- 
ing of program requirements which h^d been one of the. operational problems 
iii the VEPS-I program. Some employers refused to sign a work agreement form 
for fear of a contractual arrangement. In some qases of this sort, work, 
sites were used, although '-uonitored somewhat more closely* The* cost shar- 
ing of wages i^roved to be an attractive feature in job development, mainly 
due to the depressed job situation in the region. 

Most, of the job sites were with small employers; 95.0% of the work 
stations had fewer than thirty full-time employees, and 73.7% had between 
five and nineteen full-time employees. Although the attempt was made to 
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jiorrespond enrollee interests with work sites, the tight job^ market prevented 
tbtal impiemeirtatlon of^ this objective. As a result, 41.0% t^fT^he enrollees 
tWefe^placed ^.service worker positions, 23*0% in clerical and kindred 
I experiences, 16* Ax as laborers, and the remainder scatteredpamong sales (8*2%), 
Xcraftsmen (1%6%), and operatives (9*8%) ♦ As was the <coinnion, VEP^ experience,* 
k majority (59 ♦0%) remained at the same employer throughout the experience, 
while 31. i% were placed at two sites and 9.8% at three work stations. 

" The range and quality of occupational experiences was not as broad as ; 
that in the VEPS-I program, ag^in^dije to the restricted ^availability of work 
^ sites* - A preponderance of the stations, were in service *cai:egories, although 
a good proportionwere_o£ -such a nature that tKe enrollee was *put in the posi- 
tion of^jjealdtig'iwlth the general public. Ampng tl^e more unusual stations . 
weire^several in wig styling and cosmetoiog/T shipping and receiving clerk, 
and a travel, agent. * ^ 



Pre- Job Orientation 



^ * Based largely on the prior year's experience, the VEP'^ staff ..implemented 
a sixty-hour orientation package containing. the usual world-of-work components • 
Despite* the iate start of the program,' orientation was completed by mid- 
October. The orientation ran over a four to six week period, xd:th an average 
of three hours a day. VEPS staff^ estimated th^t about one-fourth of the 
enrollees required additional orientation /beyond the sixty -hours. 
> ' / / ' - 

, Most of the. orientation was held ipt group sessions, although individual 
guidance was provided where required, ^ost sessions were held in the school 
buildings. '"Over the course of the orientation, skill and interest inventories 
were taken.. Written exercises were made an integral part of the orientation. 
All enrdlie.es were processed 'through orientation before being placed on the 
job. . Enrollees who had. participated in the VEPS-^I program were given brief 
refreshers and were occasionally utilized as resource persons in the orien- 
tation program. The overall thrust and content of the orientation were 
quite similar ^to VEPS-I^ ' ^ * 

On-Going Counseling ■ " . 

Flint again utilized a counseling work division .based on the'sex of 
the ^enrollee. Apparently, this approach had success in VEPS~I and the experi- 
ence with VEPS-II showed nothing to contradict its general suitability. The 
on-going counseling component was probably . the strongest aspect of the Flint 
program. Good rapport between VEPS counselors and the enrollees was -a major 
factor in the success of the counseling program. Contacts with the youth 
were made at school, work, and home. School contact was a i;egular compon- 
ent due to. the career exploration activities of the staff. Employer contact 
was maintained through the bi-weekly time sheet pickup task which provided 
the opportunity for discussions with employers to determine the degree of 
progress or existence of problems. 

Since the counselors also delivered the paychecks to the youth at the 
job, this, gave the counselor ^nother opportunity to make contact with the 
youth. Home visitations were less frequent and^ usually resulted from qrisis 
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situations. The apparent ingredients of success in the counseling component 
were the frequency of contact, the ra^ort established between counselor 
and youth, and most importantly the. availability of the counselor. In several 
'instances this availability could have degenerated into dependency, although 
the ^counselors handled those situations quite well. 

Vocatiuiial Exploration 

As with the other program components, the experience with the VEPS-I 
program facilitated vocational exploration. Exposure to career possibilities 
was undertaken through both group and individual sessions. The vocational 
exploration component was undertaken separably by tlie two counselors, but 
joint activities were implemented. General coordinatibn of vocational 
exploration was undertaken by the VEPS coordinator. 

Career options were identified in the orientation sessions, and subse- 
quent exposures were based on those choices. When a youth no longer expressed 
an interest in the occupation, new choices were developed and explored. An 
arttempt was made to bring the youth in c,ontact with an individual employed 
in the occupation under, consideration.. 

The broad range of occupations was also emphasized. In addition to the 
usual discussion sessions, use was made of resource persons from the cotanunity, 
vocational guidance instructional materials, an^d field trips. Among the—last ^ 
were visitations to Central Mi,chigan University, ^Kellogg Company, AC Spark 
Plug, and the local Skill Center. Exposures were not limited to occupational 
categories but included cultural and social events as well. 

Indicators of Prograimnatic Impact 

.Although seventy youth were targeted for the program, ten of those were 
earmarked as backups. The backup.s received all the counseling and orienta- 
tion features; but were held in reserve pending the availability of 'work sites. 
Ultimately, 61 youth were placed on work sites. Of the 67 youth who started 
the program, only 29 (43.3%) completed VEPS. % . , 

All of the youth wet^i single; no data was available to determine the' ^' 
number of youth having dependent children of their own, although counselors 
reported that such instances were rare. As is common in other VEPS programs," 
72.7% came from female (mother) headed households; both parents were present 
in 19.7% of the cases. Unemployment was high among heads of households; 
86.2% were unemployed and another 4. 6%^' were underemployed. Similar to VEPS-I, 
none of the youth contributed to the support of the family, although such 
data are usually suspect. Nearly seventeen percent of ^ the* youth resided in 
public housing, and 83.1% received some sort of welfare assistance. ^A 
majority .(53.9%) had held a job for which they received wages, and 44.8% had 
worked for thirty days or more. Most of this work experience had been in 
the; regular NYC program. 

As previously noted, 43.3% completed the program. Of the thirty-eight 
youth who terminated, six (15.8%) dropped out of school; however,^ this repre- 
sents only 9.0% of the total group. Military service and full-time employ- 
ment accounted for two of the dropouts. The remaining four could not be 
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located to determine the reason. Of 'the other thirty-two youth,, eighteen 
w.ere laid off, fired, quit, or -did not show up for work. Three were not 
interested after they had been recruited, two each found other jobs ox: were 
pregnant, two more never^ were placed and quit VEPS, one was transferred to 
NYC, a^d .one had a conflict^ with other school activities. Information is 
unavailable for the remainder. ^ .... 

Of the twenty-nine youth who did complete the program, nineteen (65.5%) 
remained at the VEPS employer, two went on to school, one joined the military, 
and one found other private sector work. Four (13.8%) wetre.not working. Of 
the fourteen seniors who graduated and completed VEPS, s±i (42.9%) remained 
at their VEPS employer, two weni: on to higher education, one. found jather 
private seq tor work, and on^ joined the military. Four- were not working at 
. the time of data collection. , 

The VEPS program had a marginal, but positive impact on the academic 
performance of the enrollees. For all enrollees the mean grade point average 
was 1.62 with an average of twenty-eight days absent in 1971-72. Among 
completers me^n grade point rose +0.18 from 1.73 to 1.91. On. the othef hand, 
mean days absent increased f,rom an average among completers of 27 days absent 
in 1971-72 to 31 during the VEPS year. Grade point change bulked between those 
Vho improved +0,26 to +0.75.(21.4%), those who declined -0.26 to -0.75 (21. 4^), 
and those who remained about the same (50.0%). However, only 34.5% of the 
youth improved their attendance while 65.^% deteriorated; 48.3% of the youth 
^declined by four or more days,. As was found in other cities, the relation- 
ship between grade point average and attendance is negligible. 
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The Fort Worth VEPS-II program was essentially a continuation of the 
VEPS-I program. The NYC-VEPS. sponsor is the Fort Worth Independent School 
District. Prl^or VEPS experience was particularly helpful in the area of 
job development; many VEPS-I employers continued into the VEPS-II program 
year. 

A'dministrative Structure and Staff 

The NYCv office is located in the school administration building, and 
VEPS was operated as an integral part of the vocational-industrial program 
of the city [schools. Fort Worth conducted both a summer and an in-school ^ 
program. HEW funds were available for a. summer phase which ended August 26. 

The NYC director had .overall "resrponsibility for VEPS. . During the summer, 
he was assisted by three full-- time counselors from the school system." With 
the reduction of VEPS funds, staff was reduced to two for the in-school pro- 
gram. • / 

Academic records of enrollees were, maintained by the six high schools 
served by the program. - VEPS records were maintained by tKe NYC administra- 
tive office. Monthly progress reports from counselors, with emphasis upon 
problem cases, were an essential part of the supervisory process/"^ 

The NYC office handled general administrative detail incluAtng payroll 
processing and overall coordination. Counselors picked up ^time^ sheets at 
the job site. In some cases, NYC paid full wages and fringes and was 
reimbursed by the employer. In other cases, enrollees received two -checks, 
one from the company, and the other- from NYC. An attempt was made to be 
flexible in this regard in order to accommodate the employer. The program 
utilized an employer agreement form and experience^ no great difficulty in 
collecting the .employer's share of the wages in cas^e where this optipn was 
chosen. . 

The program, because of* its sponsorship by the school system, experi- 
enced no problems in arranging academic Credit for students participating 
in VEPS. Those participat^Lng for a, full year received two credits towards , 
graduation. The school system also allowed considerable flexibility in 
scheduling to facilitate the VEPS, work schedule^* 

Selection of Youth 

For the first year of the VEPS program. Fort Worth did not follow the 
enroilee selection guidelines closely. The VEPS staff maintained that 
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selection was based primarily 6n factors such as family^ health and emotional 
problems which might lead to a dropout, -rather than those having serious 
academic problems* In selecting VEPS~II enrollees, an attempt was made to 
follow the revised guidelines more" closely* The selection" process Involved: 
(1) the determination that the youth met the NYC poverty guidelines, .(2) 
recommendations by school personnel" (counselors and teachers), and (3) a 
final sort by personal interview. Por the in-school phase about five percent 
of the enrollees were selected from a modification schAol* Although it was 
conceded that ?oiae "creaming" had been done in selecting VEPS~II enrolleea, - 
VoTt Worth did attempt to reach the probable dropout* 

Sixty-three youth were enrolled for the program year* They entered 
with a mean grade point average of 2*24 and a mean absence level of 24 days« 
Almost three-quarters (73*0%) of 'the^ youth were seniors; 25*4% were juniors* 
Over half (55*9%) were seventeen years old, 10.5% were over seventeen, and 
30*5% were sixteen. Hales accounted for 53.4% of the enrollees; 77.8% were 
black and 14.3% had Spanish surnames. 

I ' ^ , ^ ' ' . \' 
Job Development ' 

Since Fort Worth had an excellent retention rate among VEPS-I employers, 
little j9b devel|)pment was, required for VEPS-II. Almost 100% of the first 
year. -.employers participated in the second year program. NAB was not involved^ 
in anyj way with VEPS-II. 

Most job sites (67.2%) were with employers having fewer than twenty full- 
time (employees, 39.3% had fewer than ten employees. At the otlier end of the 
scale, 11.5% of the job sites were with the largest companies (those having 
100 or more employees). These stations reflected past contacts and working 
relatipnships estab,lished by one VEPS counselor in his previous capacity as 
an^a'Sministrator in private industry. 

A variety of work experieYTces were offered in Fort Worth. A quarter 
(25.4%)/ of the positions were clerical; 20.6% werfe craft; 19.0% were opera- 
tive. Only 4.8% of the youth were in sales positions^ 11.1% were laborers * 
and 12.7% had experience as a service worker, jfour of five (80.3%) 4iad only 
one work experience; only 1.6% ^had three or more different experiences. 

Counselors £elt that^ the wage sharing feature is a big factor: in the 
VEPS acceptance by the Fort Wotth business community. They see VEPS as some- 
thing more than a "handout" program. In a conseirvative community, this is , 
important. 

Pre- Job Orientation 

The summer VEPS enrollees .were placed on the job withcJut formal pre- job 
orientation. For the in-school phase there was no formal pre-job orientation, 
but there was an attemp>t by the counselors, on^a one-to-one basis, to prepare 
the-youth^for the job interview. This component of the VEPS program was" the 
most obvious deviation from program guidelines. 

On-Going Counseling ' ; 

I — 

In attempting to up-grade the VEPS in-school counseling. Fort Worth 
stressed direct 'counselor involvement with the enrollee on a one-to-one basis*. 
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were held* One coun^elbrf had a great- deal of contact with ^ 
his enrolle^s. He made home^ visits, weekly jobf»site contacts, and frequently 
telephoned parents. He felt that these were quite beneficial for the youth, 
parents and the program as a whole* The other counselor only dealt with 
Jroblem sitiiations. ' . ♦ * . . s. 



Career Exploration-^ 



No career exploration other than that received as a part of the Fort 
Worth school^s on-going career exploration classes was used* VEPS enrbllees 
participated in these classes as part of their credit program for VEPS work* 
experience* ^ • . i ^ 

indicators of Prograinmatic Impact 

^ overwhelming majority (96*8%)^6f Fort Worth enrollees were single* 
One-third (36*8%) lived with both parents, but over half (52.6%) lived in a - \ 
female headed household* No d^ta were available on employment for tha head 
of the household^ but 68*6% of the families received some welfare assistance 
and 17^% lived in public housing. Just over half (52.4%) o^ the yotithuJiad 
work .experience prior to VEPS, but in most cases this was NYCnpublic sector 
work experience. ^ * " " * 

Of the sixty-three youth, twenjy-two (34.9%) did not complete the pro*- 
gram year* All, however, remained in school* Four were laid- of f. or quit, 
the same number found other jobs ^ and terminated^because the progfanT affected 
their academic performance* Three lost interest and. two moved^put of 'the 
community. Illness^, marriage, or school activity each accounted for one 
termination* The reasons for termination in two cases could'. not be determined. 

Forty-pne (65*1%) of the -enrollees^<:ompleted'' the program* Most of these 
(46 * 3%>-tBmained with .their VEPS employer* Higher education cai^'med 17%;. 
a like number returned to NYC* Four (9*7%) were tinempldj^ed; one^oined the 
military and one got married* 

Overall the mean grade point average of Fort Worth enrollees declinedT" 
going from 2*34 to"2*18 for the' forty-eight cases where (complete information 
was available* Among completers there was also a decline i but not as great 
as among all enrollees. For completers the mean iieclined from 2.49 to 2.34.* . 
Exactly half of the enrollees declined » in jgrade point average, 20.8% remained 
constant and 29.2% improved. Seventeen of the twenty-four who declined went " 
down by three-quarters of a" grade point or more; eleven of these had completed 
the program* Ten of the fourteen who improved did so ^by three-qiiarters of 
a letter grade or more^ seven of these , completed the program. 

While academic performance declined, school^ attendance improved in Fort. 
Worth. This was true for all enrollees and for those who completed the pro- 
gram. For all enrollees there was a mean improvement of five days, for ' 
completers there was a mean improvement of seven days. Three-quarters (74.5%) 
of ali enrollees' improved; slightly fewer ^(72.1%) of the completers improved. 
However, among all those who did improve, there io more improvement among i 
those who completed the program. ' « -> 
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GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 



, The Georgetown CAP, agency covers twenty-seven counties in an area 
close to the capitol city of Austin^ The largest city within the CAP 'area 
is Temple (33,431) • For the. purpose of the VEPS program, this was considered^ 
a rural area with many problems unique to a rural pr6gram. 

I ■ ' _ 

^ Admini strative Structure and Staff • 

' ^ T # 

' The NYC-VEPS sponsc/r in Georgetown is the Wliliamsdn-Burtiet County 
■ Opportunities, Inc. Administration of the VEPS program yas complicated by 
two factors: territorial spread and lack of copperatldn by a nunber of 
school districts. . ' • ^ 

VEPS was administered through the NYC Director. Originally It was 
planned that the Assistant NYC Director would assume major . responsibility 
for the VEPS program, but this never developed. Two full-time VEPS coun*^ 
selor-job-developers were hired. .As the year progressed, these functions 
were divided; one staff meinber did the counseling, the other concentrated 
on job development. 

Initially the NYC Director had a number of concerns. He felt he was 
not in a coiypetitive position in regard to counselors* salaries but had 
managed to secure funds for one counselor. The NYC Director, thi^o^^ ^is 
political connections, did manage to secure additional funds above the 
original DOL allocation. Another concern was that transportation for enrol-' 
lees hall, potential as a very serious impediment to the success of the pro- 
i gram due to the rural spread of the; program. 

- On tiie positive side, the NYC Director was enthusiastic over the 
ptospect of placing enrollees in the private sector, as he was dissatis- 
fled with' the quality of sotae job ^slots in the public ^sector, especially 
the schools. " . 

The regular NYC in-school program had four hundred slots. It was' 
planned tp earmark one hundred VEPS slots, starting with thirty in the ^ 
area's population centers. After experimenting with the logistics of carry- 
ing out -the program in a setting of extreme distances, it was hoped that 
_they^could move into the rural areas. This never fiappened: enrollment 
never exceeded twenty-five, and movement Into the rural areas never occurred. 
All enrollee wages were paid by *NYC, and the employers. were billed for their 
share. No problems with collection from private employers took place. 

One-ipt^rnal administrative problem did affect the VEPS program. VEPS 
was operated as a nearly autonomous program with the VEPS staff reporting 
directly to the NYC Director. The NYC Coordinator, who had the administra- 
tive responsibility, for NYC, was bypassed. 'Since the VEPS enrollees came 
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from NYC and were wolfking in NYC slots, this was upsetting to the regular 
NYC 'Staff who saw VEPS'as an infringetnent on tHeir territory. 

'"•'^^ EnroUee Selection 

' ' — ~ — o" 

The staff tried to follow the guidelines in the selection of enrollees. ' 
This was particularly true in the initial group of ten selected at :the end 
of the summer. Afller that, VE^had to accept transfers from NYC and had 
little control over the selection^^process. ^ All enrollees^ however, were NYC 
eligible. The criteria o£ probable ^dropout was often operatlonalized as . 
possible dropout. As the program developed^ the. location of .a job sometimes 
influenced the selection of the enrol lee; thi^s was necessary because of the 
extreme distances between job site and th^ ^nil^ollee* ^ 

' ^niree out of four of the fenrollees were male: 30. 4Z were seventeen, _ 
26.1% were eighteen, only 4.3% were fifteen. Of the jtwenty-five youth, 60% 
were black and 12% had Spanish surnames. This was quite at variance with 
the NYC population which split 50% white and' 25% eaqh black and Spanish 
sumamed. As to grade^ in school, 16.7% wer^ sophomores^ \54. 2% were juniors, 
and 25% were seniors. The mean grade point average for enrollees was 1.84 
on a 4^0 scale with an average of 18 days absent during- the previous aca- 
demic year. * ' 

I 

Job Development > , ^ - 

Several factors hindered job development* Territorial spread made it* 
impossible, to develop jobs tlirougjiout the area simultaneoiisly. ^It was 
decided to concentrate on one population center at a time. Initially, jobs ^ 
Vere developed in George to^m and Bar t let t. This was done in early September. 
Late that month the VEPS job counselor concentrated on Lexington and Temple.-- 
Several school districts refused to participate in the VEPS program. San 
Marcos refused to cooperate, fearing that VEPS would compete with their 
Cooperative Education program. Georgetown and Temple initially refused to 
cooperate but >the counselors convinced the appropriate schoo l official that 
VEPS"was-no threat to other programs and thxis secured their cooperation. 

The NAB office in Austin was contacted and the reception, according to 
the counselors, was positive but there was no follow-through on the part 
of NAB. On. a job site visit in Bartlett, " the monitoring team met the Mayor 
who had been instrumental in obtaining four job sites. He was pleased with 
the program concept and felt that the business people had been enthusiastic 
also. He ex]plained that "paving the way" was -necessary because the community * 
had, been very resentful of the VISTA activity and did not want to get involved 
in ^^y.^ similar program. 

Another factor which hindered job development was the substantial 
amount of under-employment in the area.' This made many employers hesitant . 
to hire enrollees at the minimum wage (although the program was paying half) 
when regular employees were making less than the minimum wage. Many employers 
felt that it was too .much' for a youth to earn. 

Despite these problems, the job'3 deye].oped by the VEPS staff were gener* 
ally good. The jobs included Day Care Centers^^ Nursing Homes, ranches, 
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" cabinet making; and^ the uBual sales and clerical position^. Most employers 
were quite s^mall: . 28% had fewer than five full-time employees, another 28% 
had between "five .and nine, only 16% had over fifty.. Service and cleripal 
positions accounted for laost of the job stations: 28% o'f the youth had 
service jobs and 24% had clerical positions. Sales ^nd craft positions each 
accounted for 12% of the youth. The rest were evenly divided among profes- 
sional, operative and laborer positions. Only 12% of the youth received 
more than one ^work, experience. 

Pre- Job Orientation 
' * ■ " " t - ' , " - , - 

The initial VEPS orientation totaled about four hours. It was held on z 
^two evenings from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. and consisted of films, talks ou things, 
^that are important in seeking a job, questions and answers,^ and gtoup dis*- 
•Acu§8ion. Primary emphasis was placed on the. world-of -work, job attitudes 
4and the work envitpnment. Additional counseling was provided on an individual 
basis. As additional youth were selected for the VEPS program, the pre-job^ ' 
counseling was handled almost exclusively on a one-to-one basis. - %. 

On-Going Counseling . ' ^ ^ '-J^^^. > , --^ 

Glvfen the geographic spread, the two-liour WiB%^^ counseling sessions- [J^ ^L^ ' ^ 

proved impossible to implement. For the most par.^/jbn-going counseling" was *'"V^%^ 

handled on a one-to-one basis, Osually^ at the j|&S^8j/te*;^iIome visits- were ' ^'\k^>, 

rarely made. The VEPS counselor felt that eack:j,^Jp^|^-' received approxi- x/^-^i^i^ 

mately one-half hour a week in counseling. ^^fexdfept£«i|5 was those enrollees > ''^ 
/ from Georgetown. These enrollees had 'oner/h)^u^ of clasgtoom study related 
^ to their field of interest or general wo3c|^lSbt^^ such as grooming, how 
to start a bank»accpunt, etc. , a ^ 

... \ . ' ' ■ 

Career Exploration > ^ ' * ' " ' 

Vocational exploration consisted aKftost entirely in handing out litera- 
ture, a few film strips, and occasional .personal discussions. This component 
^was quite weak. No field trips were planned nor were any guest speakers 
f brought in. Again the exceptioin was in Georgetown; the one hour a day in 
the classroom often focused on various aspects of career exploration. 



Indicators of Programmatic Impact 



All but one of the enrollees was single,-, and 58.3% came from two-parent 
households. None lived in public hotising (the^e'is little, in the area)^ and 
only one receiveii any public assistance. A 'little more than one-third 
(36.8%) contributed 'to the support of the family. A plurality (45.9%) were 
in family situations where the head worked less '^^^bian tl\irty-five hours a 
week; one-fourth (25.1%) came from situations wli^te the head was unemployed. 
Four of five of the enrollees had previously worked but only 12.5% were work- 
ing at the time of enrolling in- VEPS. For most of the youth, previous employ- 
*ment had been with NYC. 

Only seven of the twenty-five 'youth (28%) completed the VEPS program. 
Eight of the youth who terminated were laid off or quit, five had transpor- 
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tatlon problems, thrc^ dropped out of, school, onejEound another j^ob and 
■one had a conflict , with school activities. Of the seven youth/ who finished 
the program, four remained with their VEPS employer, tCfo found other private 
sector^ work and one returned to NYC. / 

* • ■ -■ ■ ■ r 

The academic indicators fot Georgetown are positive, although- the small 
number^ or "bases makes it difficult to draw many conclusions.^ Three-quarters 
of tiie ybuth for which we had Information improved their grade, point average, 
the rest ^dlned. Two-third^ of the completers improved g/f.A., but 80Z 
of ^ the terminators did so. In all cases, improvement was slight, 58; 3% of 
^the impi^ement was a quarter of a grade point or less; 25% was between a 
quarter dnd three-quarters of a point • The average improvement wa& 0.11 on 
a 4.0 scale. Attendance change was available for only nine cases; seven 
improved and two remained constant. Six of the seven-lfho^improved attendance 
had terminated the program; jpth of those who remained c<jlastant in' their attend: 
ance completed the program. ^ The average Improvement in attendance was jsix 
days. 
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LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 



I 



Las Vegas was one of the second year VEPS cities and had no experience 
with the VEPS-I program. CJark Cotinty School District is the Neighborhoo'^d 
Youth Corps sponsor- and ^ is* responsible for other work experience programs. 
While the district covers the entire county, the VEPS-II p^pgram was con- 
» fine*d to the city, of Las Vegas and no attempt was made to initiate the pro* 
gram in surrounding smaller communities, ... - , ^ 

- Administrative Structure and Staff 

School system sponsorship of • the NYC program, as in other cases » facili- 
tated implementation of VEPS-II. Easy and ^extensive cooperation of the 
schools characterized program administration. : In addition^ the NYC 
dinector who devoted some time to supervision ot i;he VEPS Iprogram, one other 
half-time coordinator was utilized. The latter^s responsibilities included 
general supervision of the program, some counseling, coordination with the 
vgcational counselors in each of the high schools, and liajlson with thft>^ 
private sector representative. Since the number of youth irivolved in the; 
program was small and job placement involved a relatively unique ferranijement, 
overall administration and implementatiotk wer^ simplif iedv. - 

* Las Vegas represents a unique VEPS program in that all of .the enrollees 
were placed with the same employer — the main and branch offices of -tb^e Bank 
of Nevada. The entire program was coordinated with the bank including the 
selection, orientation, counseling and work experiences of the youth. Due 
to a high turnover rate among its employees, the bank approached the school 
system with^ a proposal for a bank training course; this developed simultane- 
ously with the VEPS-II program. Under terms of the agreement worked out 
between NYC and the bank, a highly structured but relatively simple program 
was .organized. A Bank Advisory Board consisting of representatives of the 
valgus departments in which the enrollees would be working was established, 
and a bank official was designated as general coordinator for the bank. NYC 
also des^^^nated a half-time coordinator. Youth were selected for the program 
and an orientation program iras conducted through joint efforts. Counseling 
routines were to be handled by the school personnel with the advice and 
assistance of bank officials and the advisory board; work supervision was . 
the responsibility of the bank. 

^The bank kept all time records, issued all checks, and billed NYC once 
a month. Itl. addition^ the bank provided salary increments on an incentive and 
performance basis Academic and counseling records were maintained by NYC 
atld the school system. A vocational counselor was stationed in each of the 
high schools to work with the VEPS enrollees as part of the noYrmal NYC assign- 
ment; responsibilities included liaison with work and central NYC, school 
counsglingy and remedial education where required. The NYC VEPS coordinator 
'provided overall direction to the program, participated in the liaison with 
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the bank, and assisted In counseling of the youth* As executed, the program 
was well coordinated and administered. 

Enrollee Selection 

As-part of the agreement with the banlc, no more than fifteen youth 
were to be placed on work stations at any one time. Twenty-one youth were 
recruited, the extras serving as backups. All youth met the NYC eligible, 
guidelines. The agreement betw3en the bank and NYC called for the selection 
of sixteen year old, eleventh grade students who expressed, an Interest in 
banking as a career. .NYC identified eligible youth and performed the pre- 
liminary screening; the advisory bank board conducted interviews and parti- 
cipated in the final selection. ^ ^ 

Hie effect of the procedure was to select youth who would most benefit 
from the program, who had an interest in banking, and who showed a reasonable 
chance lor success. Both the NYC staff and. the bank personnel insisted that 
creaming was a necessity for this particular component. Of the twenty-one 
enrollees, nineteen (90.5%)^ were female; they were equally divided (42.9% each) 
among sixteen and seventeen year olds; one was eighteen and two were nineteen. 
Two-thirds were black; none had a Spanish surname. Twenty were seniors. 
The , selectivity process is demonstrated by the fact that the mean grade point 
average for die beginning group of enrollees was 2.73 on a 4.0 scale; ^an 
'days absent totalled 18. 

* <. • 

Job Development 

All work stations were with the Bank of Nevada. Work assignments were 
spread throughout the various^ bank departments. The availability of these 
work stations was the major Impetus 'jbo implementation of VEPS. Some considera*- 
tlon was given to expanding the program, to include other employers having 
a large bloc of jobs. Efforts here did not progress beyond a preliminary 

invest igation stage. ^ ^ 

/ 

Pre- Job Orientation 

Pre-job orientation Involved close coordination between NYC and the 
bank. Following selection, youth were provided a basic worldPof-work orien- 
tation, largely the regular NYC training. A specific course was developed 
for the youth geared to principles and procedures of banking • A teacher 
♦coordinated the course which Involved substantial instruction by bankitig 
personnel and followed a course curriculum developed by the California Bankers 
Association^ 

Enrollees began the course on June 15 and were assigned work stations 
on June 20. The normal day cbnslsted of two hours in the classroom and four 
hours on the job. During the In-school phase, enrollees worked up to four 
hours a day. The course lasted twelve weeks, and graduation credit was 
arranged for its completion. Because of the single employer, the orientation 
program was highly concentrated and extremely effective. ^ 

On-GoiuR Counseling ^ 

Again due to the selective recruitment process, counseling problems 
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were minimal compared tc other programs. School counselors, coordinated and 
assisted by the VEPS coordinator, handled most of the routine school and 
personal counseling; group sessions were held as a supplement co Tegular 
Individual meetings.- -On the job, a bank official was assigned as a trouble 
shooter an4 handle^ most problems arising ^])etween the youth and his super- 
visor or fellow workers. VEPS staff were |t>rought in as the occasion demanded. 
Host of theryouth^adjusted quite well, altHough home problems, did affect the 
work performance of some. VEPS staff attributed tills difficulty to the fact 
that the youth was receiving a regular paycheck in a welfare situation. These 
were largely problems which neither the bank nor NYC could effectively resolve. 
As the ''attempt was made to mitigate the more serious effects of the home 
situation, VEPS counselors came to the concitxsion that a structured program « 
for the parents was required which, in part, wduld inform them of th^ abili- 
ties and deficitoci^s of the youth. Home contacts were normally limited to 
crisis situations. 

Vocational Exploration 



Vocational exploration, except within the broad confines of the bankings . 
profession, was limited. Since all but one of the youth were seniors, the 
program did provide an immediate prospect for employment upon graduation. 

Indicators qf Progranmatic Impact 

Twenty-one youth were enrolled in the VEPS program in Las Vegas. All 
were single, and most (7l»4%)^came from a female-headed household. Nineteen 
percent had both parents present in the household. One-third of the 'heads Of 
households were employed full-time, but 52.4% were unemployed. In almost 
two- thirds (63.2%) of the cases, the yoi ♦•n contributed to the support of the 
family; while 22.2% resided in public housing, 60.0% of ^the families "^received 
some sort of welfate assistance. Sixty percent of the enrollees had held a 
job fftpr thirty days or more, -almost all of them in the regular NYC program. 

Thirteen youth (61.9%) completed the program. Of tho«e who terminated, 
none dropped out ot school. Four of the eight ten9ina±o£S found other 
private sector jobs, one quit the bank job, one declined to participate due 
to an adverse affect on his school performance,' one was simply not interested, 
and one became pregnant. Four of the terminators gradiikted from high school. 

. Among completers, twelve graduated while the other youth was continuing 
in summer school to earn the diploma. Only otie of the twelve was not working, 
although the bank had offered a full-time position. 

The impact of VEPS upon academic performance was marginal ^in Las Vegas. . 
Mean grade point average rose +0.09 from 2.58 to 2.67. Attendance deteriorate^ 
however, by an average ^of one day. In three-quarters of the cases, grade point 
improved, compared-to a decline in 12»5% of the cases. Almost the reverse 
occurs with attendance; only. ,28. 6% improved while 71.4% declined. Once again, 
the association between grades and attendance is weak and borders on being 
inverse. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA" 



The Pitjtsburgri Board of Education sponsors the primary in-school *TfC 
program in t^ie Citj^of- Pittsburgh. Sumner NYC prograns are sponsored hy 
t^e City, BoVrd of Edilcation, and the Catholic Archdiocesean school system. 
The Archdiocese also sponsors an in-school NYC program that operates in 
areas outside ^the City of Pittsburgh. Since the Pittsburgh Board of Ed- 
,ucation's NYC progr^ hsfd conducted a VEPS-I program, the VEPS-II program 
profited from tneT>r^vious years experience. The report on VEPS-t program 
/contains additioMl Information on the Pittsburgh effort.' \ 

\ \ ... ^ . \. 

*' Administrative, Structure and Staff * 

■■■ • \ \ ' ^ 

VEPS-II benefited from the Board of Education sponsorship of NYC in 
several ways. First, access to schools and school records was easier than 
it would have been for an outside agency. Second, the space for VEPS stMff 
was in the Occupational**Vocational Training Center. This arrangement put 
the VEPS staff in direct contact with 'other personnel in Pittsburgh^'s voca-* 
tional training programs., ^ ' ' 

A third advantage \of Board of Education sponsorship in VEPS«*II was 
the presence of the Select Employment Training program (SET) which was* . 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education. This program ^as directed towaro 
the same types of students as VEPS but required that the private sector^ '\ 
employers pay the entire amount of enrollee wages* Intensive cottnsellng . 
was provided through^ the Office* of Education funding. When an eii5>loye'; 
did not want to be involved in, any cost sharing arrangement such as VEPS^, 
a straining position could still be obtained Using the SET program. On ' 
the other hand, when an employer balked at paying-tj^e ^ages for a student, 
the worksite mlgjit be secured for the VEPS progrSm.^due '^o the 50-50 cost 
sharing arrangement. 



Administratively, the director of placemen^ ;Superyising both VEPS and 
SET acted as the VEPS coordinator. He xeportei t??ii the Director of the OVT 
Center and was in close contact with the NYC director. The NYC program ' 
was also housed at the OVT Center. 

The staffing of VEPS and SET only overlapped to a slight degreei^ Three 
professional staff persons served as VEPS counselors; the SET program uti*- 
lized two paraprofessionals. VEPS counselors were certified and had been 
in the school system previously. The VEPS counselors occasionally -provided 
some assistance to SET and vice versa. There wa? some staff turnover during 
*the year but it did not significantly affect the VEPS program. > 

Due to an accounting problem the Board of Education did not adopt the « 
50-50 cost sharing procedure for all houys worked. Instead, Pittsburgh 
used an equivalent arrangement. The NYC program paid all the wages for 
enrollees in the f-irst^half of the program and the employers paid the en- 
tire amount of the^ wages in the second half.'* This procedure could create 
difficulty if employers refused to pay when it was their turn or simply ^ 
fired the youth. .However, only one employer failed to pay his share of 
the wages . I \3o ^ 



-Enroilee Selection 



/ 



VEPS-ir was targeted for sixty, enrollees including isome carryovers 
from*the first year program. The NYC in-school program J>^d 740 enrollees. 
The selection process was essentially unchanged* from VEPS-I. High school 
counselors and NYC personnel^ere contacted regarding potential dropouts 
who could benefit from the work experience and counseling which VEPS pro- 
vlded* VEPS personnel checked academic records fot grades and attendance 
Information as a further indicator of probable dropout status. 

" * Pittsbui^ enrolled seventy youth from thirteen high schools and^^two 
junior highs. . All were eligible for NYC. The mean grade. point average for 
enrollees was 1.39 on a 4.0 scale. This was the lowest of the ten VEPS-II 
cities studied.* The average ntM)er of absences during the 1971-72 school 
year^was'SS days. As in yEPS-I the program enrolled some educable n^tally 
retarded studeats. 

^ Thirtynone- (44.3%) of the enrollees. had participated in the VEPS-I 
program. Forty-one (58.6%) of the enrollees were male^and twenty-nine 
♦-female. As.ot Jiily 1, 1972, thirty-two "(45.7%) we^e J7- years* old, fifteen 
(21.4%) were 16 and another .fifteen were 18, four were under 16 and four 
were o^/er 18. There were sixty-five black enrollees and five white. 
Forty-three '^61. 4%) enrollees_were entering their senior year, while six- 
teen (22.9%) .were entering their junior year. The remaining eleven .aftu- , 
dents were sophomores or below. 



Job Development 

The carryover of thirty-one enrollees from the VEPS-I program meant 
that fewer new training stations were required. The VEPS couriselors de- 
veloped the jobs relying.. primarily on personal contacts, the existence 
o^ the SET program was a" positive factor in job development with some 
interchange occurring' between VEPS and SET. . , 

The main, selling point to the employers for both, VEPS and SET was that 
the students would receive intensive counseling and follow-up services. 
This feature^ off set any reservations employers might have had about the 
type ofy^students in the programs. The counselors made most contacts with 
smaller emp love rs>^l though they^had^^me* ^uccess with larger employers. 
^Several mailings to emp3£yers--wSl^irpresente a case history for several 
anonymous younh was attempted, but response rates were very low. However, 
several openings did" results from this - approach . 

VEPS training Sites were .developed for sixty-nine enrollees^ Over 
; one-half (52.2%) of the employed enrollees were placed with employers hav- 
ing .fewer^than twenty full-time employees. Slightly dver one-quarter (27.5%)^ 
ware-^ith^firms h"ayihg 20-49 workers,* whil^ one-fifth (20.3%) werejii^ 
panies ^with over 50 employers. Enrollees* VEPS wbrk experi,en€es''wire con- 
centrated in five general occupational categories^u^39r0%ptrained as opera- 
tives; 21.7% service; 18.8% sales workers4.-15 ."^^lericalV and 14.5% laborers, 




c data was available in Eugene, Oregon, 
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Slightly more than one-quarter (26 ♦1%) had two work experiences and the 
oth'^r enrollees had one»> 

Pre-Job Orientation 

Pre- job orientation was conducted in early August ♦ The sessions were 
held daily for three hours for a three week period* The VEPS^ staff pre- 
sented material from the VEPS Model as well as began an introduction to 
.^the topic of vocational choice* 

<• « * 

The sessions followed closely the procedures used in VfePS-I* Discus-^ 
sion focused on the types of positions available, necessary world-of-work 
attitudes, completing application blanks and relate.d subjects* A variety 
of materials availaole in the school system such as films and^tape c^^ssettes 
were used* ' ' ' ^ 

On-Going Counseling 

. This aspect of VEPS-II proved to be as difficult as it had been ii 
VEPS-I* The problem was the number of situations requiring^ the counselors' 
attention. Pittsburgh had selected probable dropouts for the program ag- 
gressively an4 as a. result had enrollees with the lowest initial grade 
point of the cities studied* Th^ counselors worked with school, home, 
and work related problems of enrc^llees. 

^ Pittsburgh was especially diligent in maintaining contact and trying 
to assist youth even if they left the VEPS program or dropped out of school* 
This added an important dimension to the program* 

The counselors wprked closely with school personnel to wj^k out indi- 
vidual d^s schejiules so that enrollees would be able to work during the 
in-school portion of VEPS. In checking the enrollees'. schedule and records 
before placement cqunselors discovered several cases of youth who thougiht 
they were going to graduate, but would not have had enough credits* VEPS 
counselors were instrumental in alerting> the youth and regular high school 
coiinselors and changing course schedules wherever possible* 

■v ^^^^^ 

Counseling contacts were usually made on an individual basis once and 
often twice per week* Most contacts occurred at the worksite, although a 
number w'ere made at school or at home* 

c 

Vocational Exploration , 

Pittsburgh did not institute formal group sessions to present vocation- 
al exploration materials* They </ere faced with the same problems that were 
encountered in VEPS-I* First, the long' distances and limited ability to 
travel rapidly was a problem in the .metropolitan area. This is true for 
travel from school to the work station or a central meeting place* Second, 
the enrolleesjjere disadvantaged youth with a number of problems* Regular 
counseling ^id^isis intervention >took a great deal of time* When com- 
-bined with \obdeVelopment efforts,' little time was .left for regular ses- . 
sions* 

Two years experience with VEPS has make clear the difficulties of im- 
plementing vocational exploration sessions. In Pittsburgh, the youth se- 

\ 
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lected for the program required too much other attention ♦ Also^ certain 
training sites were unwilling to allow the program counselor to control 
the enrollees scheduling at the worksite* Additionally, many employers / 
'i^el that even with 50-50 ^^cost sharing the enrollees have too many problems 
to make their employment truly profitable* Most viewed their participa- 
tion as being evidence of their civic mindedne^s rather than strictly a 
business proposition* 

Indicators of Programmatic Impact 

The Pittsburgh VE^S-II program enrolled seventy youth* All the en- 
.rollees were single and thirty-nine (55»7%) lived with their mothers, a- 
nother 31 •4% lived with both parents* In over ^three-fifths of the cases 
(61»4%) the household head was unemployed; 18*6% were working more than 
thirty-'five* hours per week and .20.0% were working less than thirty-five 
hours* Sixty percent of the enrollees resided in public housing and fifty 
percent Vere in families receiving public assistance* In spite of the 
above figures which indicate that the VEPS-II enrollees were from low-in- 
come families with a potential for difficulties, only eleven (15.9%) youth * 
reported that they were contributing to the support of their families* 

^ ■* . Most (68.6%) of the enrollees had worked prior to joining VEPS-II. 
Forty-three (61*4%) had held a job for more than thirty days. The^ general 
occupation of these positions was. sjervice (21), ^semi-skilled (16), clerical 
(4), and other (2). 

Of the seventy VEPS enrollees, fifty-two (74.3%) completed the second 
year program. This total included thirty-two* youth who completed VEPS-II 
and graduated from high school. As further indication of the impact of 
the program in aiding the youth in securing full- time employment following 
graduation, twenty-isix enrollees who graduated were retained at their VEPS-II 
emplcjyers while two found other private sector employment and one found a 
public sector job. ''^Of the other three completers who graduated, two were ^ 
'married and. one joined the military service. Therefore, none of the grad- ' 
uatiftg VEPS-II completers was in the not working category. 

*■ 

^ The disposition of all fifty- two VEPS-II completers was: remained 

at \EPS employer (44); other private sector employment (2); married (2); 
retimed to NYC (2); military service (1); and public sector employment (1). 

Eighteen (25.7%) youth terminated from the program during VEPS-II. 
Of the terminators, eight (11.4%) dcopped out of school. Eight terminated 
. and remained in. school while two terminated and graduated from high school. 
The ten students wl^ left the program, but did not drop out of school were 
fired from their VEPS position (7), and never had a VEPS job, married, and 
transferred to NYC (1 each). The eight school dropouts wefe equally divided 
between leaving school for^ employment and 'other reasons. 

The Pittsburgh VEPS-II prog>ram also had a good record regarding aca- 
" demic performance. Tlie data on improved academic performance was stronger 
with forty-one (67.2%) enrollees improving, four (6.6%) remaining the^same 
and sixteen t26!2%) declining. The improvement ranged from -ten (16.4%) 
who improved by +1.26 or more of a grade point to eleven (18.0%) who changed 
marginally between +.25 to -.25 'of a grade point. Thirteen (21.3%) had 
an improvement of +.76 to +1.25 and a like number improved by +.26 to +.75. 
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Eleven (18.0%) had declines of -^26 to -♦75' while only three had more severe 
declines ♦ 

: ■ ■ / ■ 

As in other cities the attendance data was less positive* Tw^Aty-nine 
(48^3%) enrollees improved and declined while two remained unchanjgied. Twenty 
of the improved performances were for; ten days or more while eirfiteen of the 
declines were for ten days or more* Twelve students had sligh^changes of 
plus or minus three days during the y^ar. ^ 
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PUEBLO, COLORADO 



Pueblo was another city whose first experience with the program was 
VEPS-II. The OEO-CAP agency in Pueblo sponsored the NYC program. The 
VEPS--II program was limited to the five high schools serving Pueblo. 

Administrative Structure and Staff 

The VEPS program was- staffed by a coordinator who was responsible 
for all phases of program operation. The VEPS Coordinator was located 
in the NYC office and reported to the NYC director. The coordinator's 
previous background was in youth work and counseling in community pro- 
grams . ' , ^ 

^ NYC administrative forms such as enrollee applications, time sheets 
and progress reports were used in VEPS. In/ addition to the regular file 
oa each .VEPS enrollee, the coordinator kept a detailed card recor4 on each 
student. Close contact with the NYC program was maintained due to th^e 
VEPS" location in the NYC. offices. This contact facilitated other arrange- 
ments, such as enrollee transfers between VEPS and NYC. * ( 

The experience of the NYC program and the VEPS coordinator indicated 
that cooperation with thS^school system would be relatively good. One un-r 
anticipated problem arose in matching the enrollees' job interests to pri-^ 
vate sector positions. Xn several ceases, such as an interest in counseling, 
the career interests of the enrollees could have been better served by ^ 
placement.in ^the public sector. Althoimh the NYC program could enroll ^ 
youth and place them in the public sectp^r, 'it wgs not able to match the 
intensive counseling which VEPS providek^ Program flexibility in job place- 
ment to accommodate such differences should be built into future program, 
designs. ^ \^ \^ 

Enrollee Selection 

Pueblo's VEPS program was targeted beltween thirty and forty ^youth. 
Selections for the group to receive orientation were ;made by the VEPS co- 
ordinator. A few students were enrolled after the initial group had been 
selected. , . 

The VEPS coordinator focused on enrolling probable dropouts. The 
coordinator met with the high school counselors in eiach of five high schools 
during the, summer. After oi^tlining the goals of VEPS, each counselor pro- 
vided a list of six students whose academic or family problems would quali- 
fy thera for the program. Some of the factors considered were academic 
progress, high school adjustment problems and, family difficulties. Eli- 
gibility for free school lunchds was used as a preliminary indication of 
low-income status necessary to qualify for NYC. 

Af tef^obtaining the names, the VEPS coordinator made personal contacts 
with the youth to expla;Ln the prdgram and invite them to participate. As 
a result of this process, youth entering the program had a reasonable under- 
'standing of the program's objectives. At the same time, the VEPS • coo rdi- 
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natpr verified that the enrollees were eligible for NYc"^ (many had parti- 
cipated in previous summer programs) and generally met the other VEPS 
guidelines. . * . ^ 

Forty-one youth in Pueblo participated duting the VEPS-II program 
year. Slightly under two-^thirds (65.9%) of the enrollees were male. Al- 
most one-half (48.8%) were seventeen years of age at the time of enroll- 
ment, another 31.7% were s'ixteen. Five enrollees (12. 2%) were eighteen 
or older, while 7.3% were under sixteen. Enrollees with .Spanish surnames 
accounted for 95.1% (39) of all enrollees; one was black and one white. 
A large majority (70.7%) of the enrollees were entering their senior year 
with the remaining enrollees going into their junior year. The VEPS co- 
ordinator anticipated that many of the seniors* wo.uld retain their VEPS 
employment or go on to further education .or training after the program. 

Job Development _ , * 

Pueblo encountered the same situation that existed in other VEPS* cities, 
namely, that developing jobs with employers takes a cons ider able amount of 
personal contact and follow-up. ^ This is especially true when (explaining 
a relatively complex prolgram sudh as VEPS to smallex^ employers who have not 
had previous contact with manpower programs. 

The VEPS coordinator began jol^ development in the summer and continued 
throughout the program year, except during the Department of Labor freeze 
on manpower program enrollments. Contacts were initiated by the .coordi- 
nator among previous acquaintances as well as businesses which offered the 
type of training that matched^ enrollee interests. Job development was con- 
ducted in the morning during the period of the pre-job orientation sessions. 

The coordinator felt that being female brought mixed resullEs; some- 
times helping secure training positions, but often obtaining polite re- 
fusals-. This subjective judgment was tested somewhat late in the program 
year when an older man in the Public Employment Program was assigned to 
the coordinator to assist in job development. Workinjg as a job develop- 
ment team his presence appeared to have a more favorable impact on poten- 
tial employers than did^the female VEPS coordinator. 

Attempts were made to obtain positions in a wide range of ^ firms both^* 
in terms of type and. size. Greatest success was achieved with smaller 
businesses; thi^ is partially a result of the type of businesses in Pueblo. 
The recommendations on implementing the VEPS-II guidelines suggested con- 
centrating on smaller employers, and Pueblo VEPS followed that advice. 
Smaller evaployers also fit well with the coordinator's interest in match- 
ing jobs to enrollee interests and gaining access for counseling f'ollow- 
up . . 

VEPS work sites were developed ^or thirty-six enrollees. Three-quarters 
of the enrollees (27) were placed with employers having fewer than ten full- ^ 
time employees. The other nine? enrbllees were scattered in tlie other em- 
ployer size classes from^ 10-19 to 100 and over. The job classifications 
for the enrollee's VEPS/work experience werd as follows: 36.6% in the 
operatives category; 14.6% in laborers; 12.2% each in clerical and kindred 
workers and service .workers; 7.3% craftsman and 4.9% sales workers. Over 
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four-fifths of the enrollees (83*3%) remained with one employer during^ their 
prograjn participation O^hich may have^been less' than the full program year),., 
while 16*7% had two or more work experiences. 

Pre- Job Orientation 

The VEP^ coordinator conducted the pre-job orientation program for 
the enrollees. The entire enrollee group met for the (Sessions which w^re 
held for several hours each afternoon for two weeks* Attendance was good 
because of the coordinator's initial explanation of the program during re- 
cruitment and intensive follow-up. 

' ' ... 

The sample orientation materials contained in the VEPS Model were used 
extensively. Special attention was focused on filling out the sample ap- 
plication, forms and r.ole playing for job interviews. In addition, several 
guest speakers made presentations concerning career choice, educationa?t 
opportunities beyond high school and community social service resources. 

On-Going Counseling 

* r 

Counseling contacts were maintained primarily at the work' site and 
throvgh home visits. Less frequent contacts were made at school and^at 
the NYC office. The VEPS coordinator worked regular counseling contacts 
into her schedule of continuing job development. Counseling at the job 
site was often* coupled with handling time sheet and payroll matters. 

. ^ Most of the counseling problems involved job related matters, although 
^school and family problems were also encountered. Several enrollees were 
involved in traffic offenses during the year, and the coordinator assisted 
these youth in their court appearances. 

Vocational Exploration 

The vocational exploration cpmponent was not implemented through formal 
sessions. Instead, the coordinator aided the youth in -enrolling in the 
regular high school vocational program where these classes matched the en- 
rollees* interests or VEPS work experience. In a number of cases the en- 
rollees were able to secure high school credit for their participation in^ , 
the VEPS program. • 

The coordinator devoted a significant portion of her time to working 
with the enrollees to enable them to pursue further training in their chosen 
career area. These efforts resulted in a number of VEPS enrollees pursuing 
vocationally relate'd programs at junior colleges and. others going into 
apprenticeship programs. In most of tbeise cases the enrollees were able 
to retain their VEPS employment while continuing their training. 

Indicators of Programmatic Impact 

A total of forty-one youth were enrolled in the Pueblo VEPS program. 
Two of the youth were married.' Slightly/over two-iifths (41*. 5%) of the " 
enrollees lived with both parents and 39.0% were living with their mother 
only.* The head of 't^e household was unemployed in 77.5% of the cases, 
iihile the other 22. 5% were working more than 35 hours per week. Over two- 
thirds of the youth contr.ibuted to the support of their family; although 



only 15 ^0% lived in public housing, two-thirds of the families received 
^sorne form of welfajre assistance ♦ Most of the enroilees (90»2Z) had held 
a job for more than ^thirty days, but this was usually in the OTC program. 
Clerical and service occupations accounted for over half of these previoxis 
jobs* - * . 

Of the forty-one enroilees, sixj:een (39 ♦0%) completed the full year ^-^^ 
program* Ten (24 •4%) of the enroilees who terminated dropped out of school* 
Hie fifteen who terminated but ren^ained in school (eleven of whom graduated) 
left VEPS for a wide range of reasons ♦ Three quit their work stations and 
two each found another job, moved from Puet)lo and transferred to NYC, The 
other six left for reasons such as Tack tff^lftterest, marriage and illness. 
Three of the ten enroilees who dropped out of school did so to be married,, 
two left for full-time jobs and five for other reasons. 

Sixteen students completed the VEPS. program. Of the completers, eight 
(50.0%) remained at their VEPS employer; two -went into military service; 
one continued his education; two-returned to the NYC program; and three 
had other outcomes. None of the completer^ were^ in the not working cate- 
go,ry- ^ . 

The academic and attendance data on Pueblo completers is not complete 
because some enroilees were in a special school. program which were ungraded. 
In twfl caseS) records from the year prior to VEPS were unavailable due to , 
incomplete transfer records* w 

One-half o5 the ten VEPS completers with available information improved 
their grade point average and half Tdeclined. Four improved by +.26 to +.75 
of a point; four had marginal changes of +.25 to -.25; and two had declines 
of 1.25 grade points. Attendance data was more favorable with all but two 
enroilees showing improvement. Three improved by more than Jten. days while, 
only one declined by that much. ' * 




SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



The sponsorship of VEPS-II in Salt Lake City shifted from the Salt 
Lake City Boatd of Education which had sponsored VEPS-I Jto the OEO-CAP 
sponsored NYC program. This change was not accomplished without some dif- 
ficulty and staff turnover* The overall impact was to create some initial 
problems during the transition while staff were being replaced. The re- 
port on VEPS-I contains additional information on Salt Lake City's VEPS 
effort^ " 

Administrative Structure and Staff H 

^ f , . ^ ' , - — 

VEPS-II continued to 'serve four school districts after the NYC program - 
sponsored by the local community action agency took over administration of 
VEPS. The school districts in VEPS-II were Salt Lake City, Jordan, Granite, 
and Murray. v . / 

As a result of the changeover, the VEPS office was moved from the Salt 
Lake City Board of Education offices tp space in the NYC offices which* were 
in the main office of the community action agency. -This change improved 
^mmunications between the NYC director and the VEPS coordinator, although 
these had been good during the VEPS-I program -year . 

^ * ». • ^ 

- A more difficult problem was the changeover in VEPS project staff. 
Several of the counselors became concerned that there would not be a second 
year of VEPS. Since they did not have tenure with the school system and 
were not employees of the NYC program, they sought positions elsewhere." 
In addition, the VEPS-I coordinator elected to remain in a tenured position 
with the school system* 

VEPS-II did not lose all continijJLty since the new coordinator had been 
a counselor in hxe first year ]»rogran. The coordinator reported to the 
NYC 4irector. The counseling 'staff \ms built back up in the fall with the 
addition of ^two persons with some .previous youth counseling experience. 
The transition in the late summer caused a reduction in counseling effec- 
tiveness at that»time\ . 

Once the program was. clearly shifted to NYC, there were several bene- 
fits. NYC had been working with schools for some time and the access to 
high school counselors was no more difficult than under Board of Education 
-sponsorship. NYC was more ,fle3cible on some matters such a# payroll pro- 
cedures than the Board of Education had been. Expense and bxidget informa- 
tion was centralized in the'hands of the NYC directors. 

The new 50-50 cost^sharing arrangements were adopted for.- -all work sta- 
tions including employers who had participated^ in VEPS-I. Pay^xoU procedures 
for new work. s tations were changed so that enrollees were pal'd/on the com- 
pany payrdll with, NYC reimbursing the companies for their shap^of coets. 
This change had been suggested in the VEPS Model to provide ai^loser indenti- 
f'ication between the ehrollee and the worksite. Enrollees c^rijied over 
from VEPS-I were retained on the NYC payroll and their employers reimbursed 
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NYC* The time sheets and payroll chetks^for enrollees on the NYC payroll 
were handled bi-weekly. Time records nonreimbursing enrollees on company 
payrolls were collected monthly. 

Enrollee Selection 

VEPS-II enrollee were recruited from sixt^n of the eighteen high 
schools in the participating school districts, ^ince the VEPS-I counse- 
lors were to be employed through the summer us ingv unexpended funds, they 
began the selection process in* May, 1972. The academic and Vxscational 
counselors in- the high schools were contacted by th\ VEPS counselors to 
detettnine students who might be potential dropouts. 

The VEPS counselors also ob tallied lists of stud.ents whose fees had 
been waived to aid the counselors in recruiting low-income students. The 
selection process did not use records of grades or attendance, but relied 
on the VEPS and high school counselors* knowledge of studei^its who could 
benefit from program participation. 

VEPS had'i22 enrollees during the entire program year. ^.However, ini- 
tial recruiting was targeted for one htmdred slots. This number ^ in 
line with the number served in VEPS-I program- and below the 130 ir ,chool 
NYC enrollees. .The VEPS-II coordinator was responsible for all enrollees. 
In addition, enrollees in Salt Lake City more than elsewhere left VEPS 
due to conflicts with their academic work or other school activities. This 
may be attributed in part to trying to work with several different school 
districts. 

Sixty-six (54.1%) of the 122 eniiollees serv^ed during the year were 
male. Fifty-four (44.3%) enrollees were sixteen years old, forty-three 
(35.2%) were seventeen; fourteen (11.5%) were fifteen or under, and ele- 
ven (9.0%) were eighteen years old. Eighty-five (69^7%) were white, nine- 
tevn (15.6%) had Sp*^'^ish surnames, thirteen (10.7%) were biack and five 
(4.1%) had other ethnic backgrounds. Studen-s entering their junior year 
accounted for 53.3% of the enrollees and 44.3% tvere moving'^into their senior 
year while 2.5% were to bcs sophomores. « f 

Job Development 

The job development task was reduced by the carryover of forty-one 
enrollees from the VEPS-I program. Most of these enrollees remained with 
their VEPS-I employer. The remaining job slots were developed by the VEPS 
staff using personal contacts and Employer convassing. These procedures 
produced the suggested emphasis on smaller employers. 

\ ' 

Worksites were developed for all 122 enrollees during the VEPS-II 
year. Over two-fifths (42.6%) of the enrollees were in\smail business 
employing fewer than five full-time workers. Training .stations' with 5-9 
full-time workers employed 15.6% of the enrollees tr't^a^and additional 16.4% 
in firms having 10-19 employees. Ninety-one (74.6%) of the VEPS enrollees 
were in companies having fewer thar twenty full-time employers. Twenty- 
three (18.9%) were with companies ei^ploying 20-49 and-ei^tTt (6.6%) With 
firms having 50 or more employees. The general occupational categories 
in which enrollees receiving, training were; 27.9% as clerical. workers ; 
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24.6% operations; 14.8% service workers; 13.9% laborers; 10.7% sales workers 
and 8.2%. craftsmen. Approximately three-fifths (61.5%) of the "enrollees 
had one work experience in VEPS-II, 27.0% had two, and 11.5% had three. 

Pre- Job Orientation ^ " 

A formal pre-job orientation program was presented for the fifty-nine 
new enrollees who had not participated in VEPS-l\ Ten four-hour sessions 
,were -conducted in three high schools over a two week^period. This repre- 
sented a major change from the first year when no pre-job orientation ses- 
sions were held. ' , . 

The VEPS counselors conducted most of the sessions using ^materials ^ 
from the previous year's vocational exploration workshops and other topics 
from ;the VEPS Model . . In addltidn to covering the necessary world-of-work 
concerns, the pre-job orientation program began vocation exploration for 
the enrqllees. Speakers from business and industry were used to describe 
careers that were available. ' , 

* 

^e information usually included a general assessment of entry level 
requirements and demand in the Salt Lake City area. 

On-Going Counseling ^ 

Salt Lake City VEPS-II employed the same techniques that had been used 
the .f irs^ ye'&r. Most of the counseling (as opposed to the vocational ex- 
ploration sessions discussed below) contacts were on a one-to-one basis. 
Counselors would^^meet with the.enrollee at school or on-the-job. 

The counselors met with participating employers at least once each 
month. Mso, a minimum of three home visits were scheduled for the year. 
Enrollees faced personal problems similar \o youth in other cities. Trans- 
portation was one problem that appeared more severe in the Salt Lake City 
area. The dispersal of enrollees among several school districts and the 
resulting difficulty in locating positions close to the enrollees* homes 
required additional time of the counselors. The counselors provided remedi- 
ation especially in English and , math for some of the enrollees. 

» 

Vocational Exploration 

Vocational exploration sessions were conducted monthly between October 
and April. Each month .the same session was repeated at three high schools. 
Since the sessions had been started in VEPS-I most of the employers were 
aware of them prior to the start of school. 

The sessions continued and expanded lupon the materials presented during 
pre-job. orientation. Guest speakers were^ used although the counselors con- 
ducted the majority of the meetings. The counselors worked with the school 
districts to obtain high school credit for the VEPS experience, Approxi- 
mately one-third of the enrollees received credit; many did not need any 
extra credits to graduate. 

^ \ ' . 

Attendance at the exploration sessions was required. A few enrollees 
were terminated after they missed three sessions. . 



Indicators of Programmatic Impact 

Salt Lake City's VEPS program enrolled 122 youth during its second 
year* All but two enrollees were single* Fifty-seven (46. 7Z) lived with 
both parents "and another 40.2% lived with their mother only. The remain- 
ing sixteen enrollees lived with a guardian (9) or other arrangements (7). 
In fifty (48.5%) af the cases, the household head was not working while 
in forty-four (42.7%) cases the head was working more than thirty-five 
hours per week. Thirty- two enrollees responded that they contributed to 
the support of their f^nilies. Only eleven enrollees lived in public hous- 
ing.^. Thirty-four (28.8%) were in families receiving some form of welfare 
assistance. . * 

Sixty (61.2%) enrollees had worked previous to their VEPS experience. 
Of the sixty, forty-five had held a job for more than thirty days. \,The - 
general occupational classification for these positions were service^ (36.6%) » 
semi-skilled (17 .'0%), agriculture (9.8%), clerical (7.3%), sales (2.4%), 
and other (26.8%). ^ • - 

Fifty-four (44.3%) of the 122 enrollees completed the second year 
VEPS program* Twenty-five of the VEPS-II' completers also graduated from 
high school*. Of the high school gradiiates, thirteen (52.0%) were retained 
at their VEPS employer while seven (28.0%) found other private sector em- 
ployment. Four (16*0%) completers who graduated were not working and one 
moved put of the Salt ,ake City area* Forty-five -of the fifty- four program 
completers either remained with their -VEPS employer or found other i^Hvate 
sector employment. Eight were notf^ working and one had left the area. 

Seventy-eight youth terminated during the program year. Only eleven 
(9.0%) of the enrollees who left VEPS- dropped out of school* Fourteen of 
the terminated enrollees graduated from high school* Other than dropping 
out of school the most otten cited reasons for leaving VEPS were lack of 
interest (ten); affected academic performance (nine); found another job 
(eight) and quit ' (seven) * No reason was mentioned more than four times. 

The academic data revealed that thirty- two (59*3% of the fifty-four 
completers) enrollees improved their grade point average while twenty-one 
^(38*9%) declined and one remained unchanged. Seven (13.0%) completers im- 
proved by -f*76 of a grade point or more while only three (5.6%) dropped 
by as much. Sixteen (29.6%) improved by +.26 to +*75 and 10 (18.5%) de- 
clined by -.26 to -•Z5« The grade point average for eighteen (33^3%) en- 
rollees changed in the narrow range +*25 to -*25. 

Attendance data was more difficult to obtain. Records*^on twenty-nine 
program completers iiulicate that fifteen improved, thirteen declined i and, 
one remained unchanged. This pattern of less favorable performance -in the 
attendance indicator was observed in other cltiet^ Fourteen of the enrollees 
had a change in absences between plus and minus three days. Nine improved 
by four days or^ore while six declined by at least four days. 
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The Office of the County Superintendent of Schools is the NYC sponsor; 
San Bernardino County includes sixteen school districts* Individual school 
districts subcontract for the operation^ of the NYC programs through th^e 
County Office* The County also provides special services and programs for 
participating school districts and maintaitis an extensive career exploration 
capability in personnel hardware and software » and library. The County 
Office Is well financed and staffed, and thi' services it renders are gener- 
ally excellent. San Bernardino County NYC participated in the VEPS-I pro- 
gram (1971-72), and the experience gained permitted easy transition to 
VEPS-II; only San Bernardino City Unified School District was involved in* 
the VEPS-I program. In VEPS-II eight other school districts were involved: 
Yucaipa, Fontanna, dolton, Chaffey, Rialto, Chino, Barstow, and Victor Valley T 

Administrative Structure and Staff 

The San Bernardino VEPS program was facilitated by two prograpnatic 
factors: (1) prior experience of the County Schools with NYC and vocational 
education projects; and (2) prior experience with the first-year VEPS pro- 
gram. With' the exception of private sector worksites, the regular NYC . 
program had, prior to 1971, incorporated much of the VEPS concept;' Thus, 
the transition to VEPS was relatively simple. Few administrative problems 
developed since program administration, counselor supervision, and enrollee 
work records were centralized ^with the County Schools. Enrollee academic 
records were maintained by the ^individual school districts, while counsel- 
ing reports, internal monitoriiig, and enrollee -assessments by counselors and 
employers were centralized with the County NYC/VEPS coordinator.' 

Eighteen high schools were involved from the nine participating school 
.districts. * Excellent coordination and cooperation was attained with regular, 
school personnel. Since the Office of County Schools had previously handled 
all special and NYC programs, the question of direction and administrative 
control' never arouse. 

Payroll procedures were administered by NYC. Enrolless received two 
checks, one representing the fifty percent private sector share and the 
other the fifty percent NYC. The wage sharing feature proved very attrac- 
(tlve to employers and did facilitate job development. Early release from 
'classes, high school graduation credit for work experience, and* tailored 
curriculum changes were standard aspects of the program. 

In addition to the NYC director and the VEPS coordinator, four full-time 
counselors were utilized in the program. One counselor was placed in San 
Bernardino p^oth^rs were located in Col ton, Chaffey and Yucaipa. There was 
turnover in one of the counselor positions during the course of the program. 
One of the counselors had participated in the VEPS-I program and was continued 
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in VEPS-II with DOli funding. The other counselors were hired through funds 
made available through the Public Employment Program* The VEPS coordinator 
was provided by San Bernardino County* Job specifications were prepared i 
and distributed thrdugh the Human Resources Development Agency which is the 
state employment agency. Approximately fifteen applicants were processed 
through interviews. ^ None of the counselors were certified, although one had 
embarked on certification training* No problems were encountered with state 
regulations. \ 

The VEPS coordinator held regular weekly meetings with the counseling 
staff 9 afid also communicated w±th the NYC director on a regular weekly basis* 
Full, staff meetings were held once a month. 

^e experience of San 'Bernardino County witli the prior VEPS program 
greatly eased the implementation of the VEPS-II program* Adequate and fre- 
quent communication among the staff was the rule, and the counselors were * 
provided with adequate flexibility in conducting the program* The geographic 
spread of the program did create some coordination problems., • - 

Enrollee Selection 

The VEPS program in ^an Bernardino County, initially targeted for 
between 100 and 150 youth, did enroll 125. The enrollee selection process 
began in late May ar)d early June. All enrollees were drawn from previous 
NYC rolls; two enrollees carried over from VEPS-I. , Potential enrollees for 
the program were selected or* the basis of their academic perfot^ance, inci- 
dence of school related probfems, and whether the youth* was currfeptly 
unemployed or underemployed, or employed in non-meaningful work^ Less 
emphasis was placed on academic indicators in order to improve acceptability 
to employers. Although the enrollees did not strictly represent probable 
dropouts, the youth were chosen from the lower end of the scale in terms of 
family income. Each of the youth was personally interviewed by the counselor 
before acceptance into the program. Counselors selected back-up youth to 
replace any who might drop out of the program. 

In the selection process VEPS coupselors did contact parents to solicit 
their approval of the VEPS program' and to sei;pre their cooperation in its 
implementation; home contact was made immediately prior to job placement* 
The decreased emphasis on the dropout criterion is reflected in the baseline 
academic indicators used in this study. Mean grade point average for the 
enrollees was 2.31 on a 4.0 scale. Absence rate averaged eleven days. Of 
the *125 youth, 42.4% were male. ^Most (48.8%) were age sixteen' at. time of 
enrollment, and 39.2%, were age fifteen. All youth met the minimuir. age at 
the time of job placement. A plurality (40.8%) 'were white, while 36.8% had 
a Spanish surname and 22.4% were black. Reflecting the youth age, only 
IS. 2% had completed their junior year; 68.8% had completed their "sophomore, 
and 13.6% their freshman. * 

Job' Develop,Tient 

J6b development was conducted by the VEPS counselors, assisted at times 
by the VgPS coordinator. In San Bernardino, tuanty-five employers who had 
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participated in VEPS-I carried over into VEPS-II. No assistance from NAB 
or the ChaiDber of Commerce was received directly. In the other areas » job 
development. faced competition from other programs, and some suspicion of ■ 
VEPS was apparent among the regular work experience personnel. As a con- 
sequence, VEPS counselors did not attempt to recruit placements from regular 
work' experience job sites. * 

The wage sharing feature proved a strong selling point, particularly in 
the outlying* areas. Job developers used many of the ,normal tactics such as 
telephone contact and door-to-door Solicitation. To aid^the development 
process, the program developed and distributed descriptive flyers; these 
proved"* to be quite useful. An employer agreement form was also used which^ 
eliminated all but a few cases of employer misunderstanding about the program. 

^ Some transportation difficulties were found in the outlying areas due to 
a lack. of adequate public transportation. School and work hours were adjusted 
td make use of the school bus schedules, an4-many youth had access to auto- 
•mohiles. Most of the youth were placed by the beginning of school; tho^e 
who had not been placed were held on NYC work station^ until a suitable^ posi- 
tion could.be found. Counselors maintained weekly contact with employers 
by visiting the work station; thi^^as supplemented by frequent, but* irregu- 
lar telephone contact. 

Two-thirds of the work a^itions were with employers having fewer than 

twenty full-time employees ,/wh;.le 80.8% were at sites with* fewer than thirty. 

Nearly a third o^ the sitei^w^e in the range of ten to' nineteen full-time 

employees. Over one-third c33.6%) of the positions were clerical in nature, 

while. 16.8% were operatives, 15.2% service workers, and 14.4% sales. The 

majority of -youth (79.2%) remained at the same employer throughout the 

experience, while 19.2% had two work stations. The usual occupational 

titles were well represented, but among the more unusual work stations were - 

those in roofing, upholstery, candle making, book binding, floral arranging, 

advertising, machine repairing, and carpet laying. ' 
« 

Pre- Job Orientation 

The sixty hour orientation session began on July 1 and was based on 
the VEPS^I experience. Counselors found that most of the youth were pre- 
pared for job placement wjLthin about twenty-five hours. Both ihdlj^idual 
and small group sessi6ns were utilized, with groups numbering no larj^er than 
ten youth. The orientation was handled, by the counselors but was based on 
an instructional package prepared by the VEPS coordinator. Enrollees tended 
to be reticent at first, but as the' sessions progressed, they tended to open 
up and participate. Sessions were usually held in the school buildings. The 
content of the orientation involved the tasual world-of-work aspects and 
stressed interpersonal relationships. The lecture-discussion model was 
supplemented with film strips, other audio-visual approaches, and written 
materials. Enrollee interests and aptitudes were profiled, and career inter- 
ests were detenoined. - , 

> 

On-GoinR Counseling 

An extensive on-going counseling routine was implemented. During the ^ 
siramier, contact with the enrollees was made primarily at the work site, while 

--^^.^jl^ii , — ^ 
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the in-school phase spread contact among school, home and work. To avoid 
problems which had appeared in VEPS-I, the attempt was made to inform the 
regular school counseling staff about the VEPS program. Home visits were 
made on a two per semester basis, except wher^ individual cases required 
more intensive visitation. Contact at the work site was done on a weekly 
basis. • ^ 

To supplement the usual counseling routine, special problems and. needs 
were handled through supplemental aids available through the school system. 
These included remedial tefachers, medical personnel,^ and social workers.. 
VEPS counselors tracked each youth closely in an attempt to handle problems 
'before they reached the serious stage. Employers were urged to contact the 
counselor whenever they felt the naed, although in some cases counselors 
found this to be a substitute for direct contact with the youth. When neces- 
sary, youth were called out of class; school officials cooperated in this ^ . 
approach, and counselors attempted to vary their time of contact to avoid 
too many removals from a single class. / ^ 

Vocational Exploration ' - 

San Bernardino. County possesses an extensive hardware ^and software 
capability for vocational edt^cation. These holdings were made available to 
the counseling staff and to the youth. Each of the participating high sfchools 
had a guidance center, although the individual capabilities varied greatly. 
Ext^ensive use was madi. of, these centers in assisting VEPS youth in explor?.ng 
various occupational interests. Enrollee interests were identified early in, 
the program, and counselors explored these early interests in detail. As 
desires changed, so did 'the counseling. 

To supplement those centers which were not as well equipped, a mobile 
van was utilized. The van was equipped with substantial audio-visual and 
job inventory equipment. VEPS youth were given first' priority in 'the use 
of this equipment, although tl^e unit was available to the entire student 
body-, Enrollees were brought out of regular classes £o iise the van and 
attend guidance sessions. The vocational exploration component was handled ' 
entirely by^ the individual counselor for his group of enrollees- 

In addition. to the school and van based capability, use was made of out- 
side speakers, field trips, and the like. Tl\e individualized approach of 
the counselors, the career inventories and skill apptltudes, and the ample, 
hardware and software career education capability of the program blended to 
make for an excellent vocational exploration component. ^ 

Indicators of Programmatic Impact ^ . " 

• c 

A total of 125 youth were enrolled in the San Bernardino VEPS program, 
although five of these never worked at a VEPS job. Only one of the youth 

' w^s married. Unlike most other VEPS programs, a plurality (48.0%) lived 
with both parentsxand only 40*. 8% came from a female-headed household:' Less 

8 than half of the household heads (41.6%) were unemployed and another 25.6% 
were underemployed, working less than thirty- ^ive hours per week. Over 
two-thirds of the enrollees contributed to the s'lpport of the family; while 
8..1% lived in pyblic housing, 53.0% of the families received some form of 



welfare assistance* ^Most of the youth (94 ♦8%) had worked for thirty days 
or more, but as was the case in other VEPS programs, this work experience 
was largely confined to the regular NYC pr . ^ram. 

\0f the 125 enrollees, 62 (49.6%) completed the program* Of the 63 
youth ^who terminated, .only nine (7.2%) dropped put bf school. Youth who 
terminated did so for a wide variety of reasons. Seventeen either quit, 
were laid off, or never appeared fqr^ the job; three more were not interested. 
Five found other jobs and another fivfe^mpyed from the community. Six experi^ 
enced conflict with other school activities, and nine transferred to NYC. 
Seven of the terminators graduated from high school. No reason coufd be 
obtained for six of the nine school dropouts; the remainder either became 
pregnant, got married, or ran away from home. 

Of the VEPS completers, 50 (80.7%) remained at the VEPS employer; three 
found other private sector work, four cdntinued their education, and one 
joined the military. Three of the completers returned to NYC, and no. infor- 
mation could be gotten for one enrollee. Ten of the VEPS completers gradu- 
ated from high school; six of these remained at their VEPS employer and the 
remaining four went oh to higher education. As with the* VEPS-I program, a / 
high percentage of youth were maintained by the private sector VEPS employers. 

As with a number of other cities, the impact of VEPS upon academic 
performance is mixed. For completers, the mean grade point average rose 
slightly from 2.41 to 2.44; 59.3% improved in grade^ point^average while ~ 
40.7% declined. In attendance, mean absences increased one day; & plurality 
(48.7%) declined while 35.9% improved. The dis association between fcerfcfrinance 
on grade point and attendance is clear in San Bernardino as it was J^n numerous 
other VEPS programs. ' , ^ 
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APPENDIX A 



In reply refer 
to MEHOW 



U.S. Department of Labor 
Manpower Administration ' 
. Washington, D. C. 20210 

• . May 14, l^tl 

FIfiLD MEMORANDUM NO. 183-71 

TO: ALL REGIONAL MANPOWER ADMINISTRATORS ^ 

SUBJECT: Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector-Pilot Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Program with National Alliance of JBusinessmen 



The program "description for a pilot program for Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC) enrollees developed cooperatively by the Department of Labor, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and , 
fhe National Alliance of Businessmen is attached ♦ 

/ 

.Local NYC sponsors will select enrollees and pay wages for a portion of 
enrollee time in the program, provide remedial services, an^ perform 
administrative duties. The Office of Education wili provide funding for 
counseling and remedial education, and* will develop a Vocational Guidance 
Institute in connfect ion with the program* NAB through its locs^l Metro 
Directors will select'^ and work with private sector companies who will 
provide vocational exploration worksites* - " 

If you n^ed any additional information regarding the program described 
in the attachment to tkisnemorandum, please send them to my office 
(Attn: MEHOW), or cair the Division of Work Experience Programs, 202 - 
961-3380., ^. 



j; L. BLAKE 

Deputy Manpower. Administrator ^ _ 

Attachment: (RMA's and Executive Staff) 
Pilor Cover^Exploratiop and Training Program 
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Attachment to 'FM 183-71 



PILOT CAREER EXPLORATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM . 



PURPOSE ' ' . , • 

~ ^ 0- 

The purpose of this program is to provide selected in-school youth with 
career exploration and training opportunities which will Vesult in reduction 
of the high school drop-out rate and the flow of untrained, unskilled 
people into the labor market. 'The resources and know-liow. of the private 
sector, the Department of Labor, and the Office of Education will be combined 
to give eligible in-school youth opportunities' to develop or further their 
career interests within both the , educational community and private sector. 
Factors which can be related to the success- of the program will be isolated 
and incorporated into program models. 

/ V / 

OBJECTIVES • . ^ 

— To provide economically disadvantaged students with skills enabling them 
upon graduation from high school to move on to further education or a job in 
the private sector. 

.A 

— To. demonstrate that the^private sector,^ local school systems and government 
agencies can effectively coordinate their individual efforts in providing 
^youth with meaningful career exploration and training experiences, and to 
develop innovative program models for these experiences. 

—To help disadvantaged students experience achievement and learn the value 
of education and training as preparation for the world of work. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Primary responsibility for ^program development res s with the NYC sponsor, 
local school system and the local business community. Wherever possible and 
desirable, organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce, the Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS), the Community Action Agency and the " 
State Employment Service may be- consulted in developing the program. 

Primary emphasis shall be placed on developing training and career explora- 
tion opportunities that will provide enrollees with the widest possible 
exposure to the world of work. Training assignments should relate diifectly 
to the students' interest^'and capabilities, and should be in concert with 
their educational goals. v . - 

a. Role of the National All iance of Businessmen 

/ 

The local Metro office of the National Alliance of Businessmen will ' 
select private sector business concerns willing to participate in this^pro- 
gram. Primary consideration should be given to those companies that tteve 
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a p^roven training capability, ^^i.e* those which have been contractually 
involved in the NAB program, those with qualified training programs, and 
those which have conducted awareness training programs for their supervisory 
personnel • ^ 

(1) Selection of Private Sector Participants , The NAB Metro 
office shall identify and invite into the program those private 
sector companies which have demonstr^ated an interest in training ^ 
and employing in-schoQl youth, and possess the ^capability of 
effectively training new personne' • As^conditions for participating 
in this program, a company must agree to'^^tfid' following (a) provide, 

• at its own' c6st, necessary staff, space, equipment, supplies^ and 
access to the principal worksites, (b) make said resources available 
to enrollees and scthool system counselors, and (c) absorb the salaries 
^ of enrollees when NYC funding phase term:(.nates beginning the seventh 
week of the summer, the sixteenth week of the. first semester, and 

. the eleventh week of the second semester.. It is hoped' that after 
an enrollee completes the: three work experiences, one of the parti- 
cipating companies 'will make an effort to employ him part-time during 
after-school hours until he graduates from high schools Companies 
must assure that participation of enrollees will not ?^sult in the 
displacement of employed workers or result in the substitution of 
these enrollees for regular workers who would normally be hired. 

(2) R esponsibilities of Private Sector Participants 

a. .Identify private se*ctor training and employment positions 

for eligible youth. * '* « , i . 

. ' ' b. Develop student-oriented career exploration curricula with 
local school officials* 

c. Designate personnel who will flevote sufficient tfime to 
training and working with* eligible youth, in cooperation with 
high school personnel assigned to private sector. 

d. Cooperate with the NYC sponsor in establishing payroll 

s procedures governing the period of training wheiT the employer 
bears the full cost of the student's training salary. 

e. Execute a Letter of Agreement with the^NYC sponsor cover- 
ing th6 above responsibilities and the conditions for partici- 
pation listed under (1) above and agreeing not to hire for 
full-time employment any enrollees entering this program until 
they have been graduated from high school.v^ 

f . Participating companies shall designate a Company Coordinator 
(ideally from the corporate training staff) who shafl assist 

the NYC sponsor and/or school system personnel in developing the 
career exploration and training curriculum* Prior ^to the imple- 
mentation of the program in a company, the Company Coordinator 
will acquaint the pertinent supervisors and employees about the 
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basic objectives of the program as a means of assuring a positive 
working relationship between enrollees and company personnel with 
whom they will work. 



(3) Career Exploration and Training Components . The Career Explora- 
tion and Triaining phase^shall include four major components: counsel- 
ing and remediation, orientation, career exploration and on-the-job 
training. . 

a. Counseling and Remediation . The counseling and remediation 
component is designed to provide enrollejes with the motivation 
and basic educational skills needed to function effectively In- 
a work environment, major responsibility for implementing this 
phase of the program rests Vith school system counselors. 

Counseling and remediation sessions will be conducted in faclli- . 
ties mutually agreed upon by the NYC sponsor, participating com- 
pany, and school system. . 

b. Orientation .' Th^ orientation component is designed to acquaint 
eiigib3.e youth \ith the basic ^acts about the world of work, the* 
participating company's business, the American business and indus- 
trial system^ the role of the employee within the economic system, 
the students' primary objectives while ia the program, and the 
company's interest in the program* Supervision will be provided 

at all ^imes by the Company Coordinator or staff he designates. 
Management level personnel should participate in orientation pre-? ^ 
' sentations and discussion sessions. 

This component will be conducted in group sessions and will 
utilize panel discussion; question and answer sessions; media 
such as films, tapes, slides; oral presentations and tours of 
company facilities. 

The curriculiam in each company should include specific informa- 
tion on income and Social Security withholding procedures, the 
role of unions in company labor-management relations, the mean- 
ing to the individual employee of various Federal and State laws 
affecting the labor-management relations, employment trends 
within the company and the industry, the company's efforts in the 
equal opportunity area and safety, rules and procedures as they 
apply to youth. The latter will -be related to actual- jobs when 
enrollees observe employees at work in the career exploration com- 
ponent and any safety devices utilized will be explained. 



c. Career Exploration . The career exploration component is 
designed to provide eligible youth with an opportunity to become 
familiar with the variety of jobs in' the business, to directly 
observe employees in the working envirownent, to question those" 
employees about the training and education needed to perform the 
pertinent skills, and to discuss tue rewards arising from employ- 
ment and the possibility for upward mobility within a given skill 
.ar_ea. 

«" 
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Career xexplor^tion will involve closely supervised observation 
of employees at work and will include explanation of appropriate 
safety procedures and laws as they apply to youth in the particular 
job. It will, also involve discussions with employees at the job 
site unless for reasons of ' safety or efficiency another location 
in che company is used.' * 

d. On-the-Job Training . The On-the-Job Training component will 
provide close supervision of enrollees at all times and will 
involve the learning of basic job skills and the application of 
leatned skills in actual work. The OJT component of the "NYC 

' phase" will be devoted to the teaching of basic job skills which 
may be applied by enrollees to the production of goods and services 
in the "employer phase". The OJT component In any "NYC phase" 
shali not exceed 25% of the hours .involved in that "NYC phase." 

e. Compliance With Fair Labor Standards Act and Pertinent State * 
and Locar Legislation . Employers shall comply with the 

requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act and pertinent State 
or local laws regarding the training and employment of- youth. 



b. Role of the NYC Sponsor 

The .NYC sponsor will recruit disadvantaged students who arfe at least 
16 years of age and. moving from tenth to eleventh grade and who qualify for 
admission into the NYC program. The sponsor will administer the program 
and will provide -needed supportive and when necessary transportation ser- 
vices for enrollees. Each enrollee shall be- limited to three separate work 
experiences under this program; each experience shall be limited to one 
summer or one semester. 

•(1) Recruitment of Students . The NYC sponsor will identify in-^school 
. youth at least 16 years of age who are economically disadvantaged (as 
defined by NYC guidelines) and refer same to the appropriate high • 
school counselors who shall determine which students have been passed 
from tenth to eleventh grade and are probable drop-outs. An enrollee 
' will be selected for the entire program and will not be replaced by 
another enrollee after the third week of aiiraner if he decides' to leave 
the program before completion of three experiences. The slot vacated 
will revert to the regular NYC program and should be filled. When 
^selected, but prior to assignment to a private sector company, enrollees 
shall agree to the following: 

« a. Maintain at least a passing grade in school year courses. 

' ^ b. Work to the best of their ability^ in school and on-the-^ob. 

c. Abide by the basic procedures governing this program as 
established by the school system and the employer. 

d. Consult their counselors on a regular basis as determined 
by each student, school officials and employers. 



e. Agree not to seek employment from any employer participating/ 
in this program until graduation from high school, or \mtil / 
offered a work assignment by "either the NYC sponsor, the loc^l ■ 

school system or NAB. _ / 

" . / 

(2) Program Adminisl:ration > The NYC sponsor designated by the Regional 
Manpower Administrator shall be responsible for program adminis^tration 
which shall includfe but not be limi^:^d to;' 

i- 

a. Keeping pertinent records. 

b. Drawing and disburalng NYC wage i(ayments to enrollees. ^^Ttfe , 
NYC sponsor may elect tio disburse enrbllee wage payments provided 
by employers). \^ 

c. Maintain liaison with company coordlna^tors and school systc 
personnel. (Where school system is the sponsor close liaison 
should be maintained internally between the project staff and 
enrollee's home school). , 

d. Establish a regular -working relationship with the local NAB 
office to provide maximum opportunity for joint monitoring and 
evaluation of the program.. 

e. Establish a Review Committee composed of selected enrollees, 
school system personnel, employers, NAB personnel and representa 
tives of the NYC sponsor to review enrollee grievances and forward , 
recommendations to the appropriate employetV ' • 

c. , Role of the Local School System ^ , ^ 

. The Local School System will be responsible 'for developing and Implement 
ing the counseling and remedial education component which will provide coun- 
seling personnel for this program. It will also have responsibility for 
developing a grading procedure for granting appropriate academic credits to 
enrollees. 

Counselors assigned to the program will work with students in-school and at , 
the private sector worksites/ They will identify the probable drop-out 
from the list of students referred by the IJYC sponsor, will assist the NYC 
sponsor and employer in developing the various components of the program, 
and'^will cooperate with private sector employers in implementing the career 
exploration and training functions. , ^ 

Counselors will be assigned to this program on a. full time basis. Wherever 
possible, the counselor-student ratio pertaining to this program shall be 
maintained at 1:20 from funds provided by the Office of Education. 

The involvement of qounselors in the private sector phase of the program is 
especially important since they assist private sector personnel In working 
with eligible youth, and can increase their own understanding of employment 
opportunities in' the private sector and employer expectations regarding high 
school graduates entering the job market.- 



Throughout the Implementation phase of this progxrain, counselors will be in 
contact with their colleagues and can exchange with ,them information about 
the program and its results ♦ The "feed back" process could result in the 
"re-education" of numerous counselors and teachers not able to participate 
directly in the'program, 

In_ selecting counseling staff every effort should be made to designate 
personnel who understand the "life style" of economically disadvantaged 
youth and who know how to relate to probable drop-puts* 
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lONAL TIME FRAME 



' Phase 
NYC^ 



O 



Function 

Counseling 
Remediation 
Introduct;ion to the ■ 

World of Work 
Introduction ,to th^ 

Sponsoring Company^ 
Tour of Coirpany Facilities . 
(Includes review of 
Safety Programs and ^ 
Procedures) 
Career Exploration 
(Discussion Groups 
Involving Management 
and Professional 

" Personnel) — ~- 

Job/ Skill Observation of 

Line and Staff Positions 
Non-productive OJT 
Evaluation Sessions Involving" 
Counselors and Company 
Coordinators • 



Summer *71 

56 hours 
48 
4 

' 7 i 
7 J 



17 



46 



First Semester 

45 hours 
35 
4 

7 

7 " \ 



' 26 



45 ' 



Second Semester 

30 hours 
.12 - 
4 - 



22 



35 
30 



EMPLOYER- 



NOTES: 



TOTAL HOURS 



Training & Productive OJT 



234 



234 hours 



225 



60 hours 



150 



J" 



^The Prime NYC sponsor will provide wages for all-hon-produttl^e work. .outlined 4n the "NYC phase". 

^Enrollees are required by NYC guidelines to change worksites for eacl\ "segment 5' Worksite change^ 
may involve moving from one company to another,- or orily:_T?oving. from .oite job to another in the 
same company. Where movement within the same company ^Qc^^urs, the hojuirs alloted for this function 
may be added to either the Cateer Exploration- |&iffction''pr the* Job/Skill Obse^ation function. 

^Employers Mil provide wages for enrbllees -itf^lr^e^^ phase". 



135 hours 



101 



PILOT CAREER EXPLORATION •& TRAINING PROGRAM 
SCHEDULE 



Sunnner ^ ' 

39 hours per week 12 weeks 

First School Semester 
' 15 hours per week 19 weeks 

Second School Semester 

15 hours per week 19 weeks 



6 NYC 



15 NYC 



10 NYC 



6 employer 



4 employer 
o 



9 employer 



\ 
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APPENDIX B 



t In reply refer 
to MDTW 



'U.S. Department of Xabor ^ 
Manpower Administration 
Washington, D. C. 202X0 



FIELD MEMORANDUM NO. 195-72 

TO: ALL REGIONAL MANPOWER AIMINISTRATORS 



May 12, 1972 



SUBJECT: Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector, A Pilot 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Program 

REFERENCES: Field MemorandiMg-l-83-7-l,Ji9r:Z2: 



1. Ptlrpose. To provide instructions for the continuation and expansiqtr^ 
of the Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector (VEPS) program alonjS; 
with thle 1972-73 VEPS guidelines (See Attachment I) . 

- * ! ' • 

2. Background s VEPS orginated in sunmier 1971 as a one-year pilot p|rogram 
for Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) summer and in-school enrollQCs (^ee Field 
Memorandum 183-71 for the 1971-72 guidelines) . The program was a jo^nt ^ 
effort between the Department of Labor, the Office of Education, and the' 
National Alliance of Businessmen. Nine of these projects are in operation. 

3. Action Required . ' . ' 

a. Regional Manpower Administrators (RMAs) may offer the 1972-73 VEPS 
program to the following nine cities which operated the 1971-72 VEPS program: 
Region I - Haverhill and Lawrence, Massachusetts; Region III - Norfolk, 
Virginia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Region V - Columbus, Ohio and Flint, 
Michigan; < Region VI - Fort Worth, Texas;. Region VIII - Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Region IX - San Bernadino, California. In addition, KMAs in Regions I, III* 

V, VI, VIII, IX and D.C. MA may offer the program to one other city per region, 
and RMAs in II, IV; VII, and X may offer the program to two cities per region. 
RMAs should give preference to a ci^ry which has an expressed interest in oper- 
ating a VEPS program. ' ' ' 

b. Field Memorandum 179-72 provides reporting inst^puctions for the 
summer phase of VEPS as well as other NYC summer models. These instructions 
as well as form MA 5-94 should be issued to, all .summer sponsors. 



4. Program Funding , The VEPS slots for the summer portion of the program 
mustbe reserved from the NYC summer slots wh?.ch have already been ^allocated • 
VEPS slots for the in-school phase must be funded 'from the NYC FY '73 in- 
school allocation or from FY '72 carry forward funds. No separate funds will ' 
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be provided f o.r '\:he VEPg, T-rograraT^ The Office of Education will not be 
involved in the 1972~V3 VEPS program; therefore, RMAs.must arrange to pro- 
vide funds for the VEPS program team which wilj work exclusively with VEPS 
enrol^ees (See guidelines) ♦ - . ^ 

5. Inquiries > Any questions concerning this Field Memorandum or requests 
for technical assistance should .Be' directed to the Chief ,^ Division of Work 
Experience Programs at (202) 961-2803. ^ , 

6. Expiration Date ./ June 30, 1973. / . 



HAROLD 0. BUZZELL 

Deputy Manpower Administrator 

Attachment 



\ 
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Attachment I to FM No. 195-72 



1972-73 Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector. Guidelines 



Purpose and Objectives 

Vocational Exploration in the Private Sector (VEPS) is a pilot' Neighborhood - 
Youth Corps (NYC) Siamraer and In-S choc 1 ^program in which NYC enrollees are 
provided on a year-round basis with work experience at priva^^e sector work- 
.sites as well as an intensified orientation sessipn, "career ^^loration 
sessions, counseling, and remediation if needed. VEPS is not .an additional 
program to NYC, but provides the NYC project director with the\ alternative 
o£ placing his NYC enrollees in private sector worksites rather than confin- 
ing placement to the public sector. 

The objectives of VEPS are: to reduce the high school drop-out rate, to 
provide disadvantaged students with skills enabling them upon graduation 
from high school to move on to further educatipn or a- job in tne private 
sector, and to help disadvantaged students experieivce achievement and learn 
the value of education and training as preparation for the worijLd of work. 

Administrative Structure and Staff 

1. The NYC project will have administrative and program resjj^Dnsibility for 
the VEPS prv^gram. 

I 

2. NYC will establish a program team to work exclusively \^th the VEPS pro- 
gram. » 

3. It is suggested that the VEPS program team be composed of a counselor, 
a vocational specialist, and a job developert-counselor ♦ /This staff should 
generally be adequate for 80-100 youth, with the program' team/enrollee ratio 
being approximately 1:30. A. counselor-job developer, ana a vocational special- 
ist would be adequate for 50-70 youth. One member should be designated as 
project coordinator. - 

4. Where NYC is not sponsored by the school system, ythe NYC project direc- 
tor will assist the program team in gaining access to school system personnel 
and .records in order to identify eligible youth (See( Selection of Youth). 

Selection of Youth 



1. VEPS is a summer /in-school program, therefore, enrollees who begin the 
VEPS program in the summer must be enrolljed in the 1972-73 in-school pro- 
gram so they may continue in VEPS during the school year. 



2. Utilizing NYC enrollees who are presently in the- in-school program or 
who have been recruited for the summer program, the program team will develop 
a list of youth who are at least 16 years of age. 
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,3. Through consultation with the school officials, the program team should 
determinfe which enrollees on the list are probable dropouts according to 
such criterion as academic achievement, attendance records, disciplinary 
action, evidence of indifference, and. reading ^'difficulty. 

4. Of these enrollees, the program team should determine those who are 
Interested and rank them, placing those with the greatest school problems at 
the top of the list. This step will necessarily be subje'ctive and some 
flexibility should be encoui:aged to reflect special family or' personal prob- 
lems. 

5. Enrollees who participated in the 1971-72 VEBS program may be reenrolled 
in the 1972-73 program if the program team determines that reenrollment would 
be,beneficiat-for the individual' studentl If a youth is reenrolled in VEPS, 
he may not be' placed with any of his previous VEPS employers. New VEPS 
enrollees, however, will only be allowed to participate for a one year period 
Therefor^, prio^r to selection of VEPS Enrollees, the program team should make 
clear to eligible youth cthat VEPS is only a one year program* 

6. After the youth are ranked, selection should be made, taking those stu- 
dents at the top of the list first and moving down the. list. . , ^ 

7. When sufficient youth h^ve been selected to meet the program level, an 
additional fifteen enrollees should be identified as a reserve to replace 
any enrollees terminated from the program. These youth should receive the 
*same counseling and orientation program as the other VEPS enrollees, but 
should be placed* in regular NYC jobs uiltil any original VEPS eiirolleos are 
terminated from the program. « 

Job Development 

1*. The program team will be responsible for job development. Cooperation 
with the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) is essential when approach- 
ing large employers. In addition, coordination with 'the local employment 
service office is encoiiragfed to facilitate Job development. 

2. The program team will tely on NAB to provide local publicity dissemin- 
ate information on the program, and provide initial access to NAB employers. 
Additional help should be obtained from the Chamber of Commerce, professional 
groups, trade organizations, and local ES staff. . " 

3. . If employers express an interest in the program to NAB, the inquiries 
should be referred to the program team ftp that they can arrange for a full 
explanation of the program to the employer. 

4. Job development for the program will concentrate on smaller employers 
(50 or fewer emploj^ees) who can: 

a. provide two separate work experiences or job stations, one during 
the summer phase and the other during the. in-scho61 phase. 

b. provide a wide variety of jo/ activities, and 
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guarantee the close supervision jiecessary for training. 

Only secondary emphasis should be given to soliciting large blocks of 
stations with large employers, although this source, should not be igno|^ed. 

5. NYC will pay 100 percent of enrollee wages during a 60 hour orientation 
program and, thereafter, only 50 percent, with employers financing/ the other 
50 percent of wages for all hours worked or spent in vocational exploration, 
counseling', and remediation sessions. Note: This 50-50 split ^ enrollee 
wages reflects the following factors: 

a. employers will have increased supervisory duties?^ 

b. enrollees will need to be trained in each job "assignment 

/ 

c. \enrollees will have a greater incidence of problj^ms than regular 
employees 

d. enrolleeS will only be permitted to work part-time during the 
school year 

e. enrcllees will typically ' have lower rates ofj prodiu:i*v4e^^han 

regular employees due to their part-time employm^fftand lack of. sKH3r 

and experience 

f . a continual 50-50 split will ease* those administrative problems 
which might preclude small^ employers from participating, 

6. A small number (5-10) of reserve work stations should be developed to 

be utilized in the 6vent any employej^-wa^hdraws from the program or is found 
to be unsuitable* 



Pre-job Orientation 




ERIC 



1. The prograih team will conduct "world-of-work" orientation and begin voca- 
tional exploration in the initial 60 hours of the program. 

' 2. The sessions will generally be phased as follows: \ 

a. Week One— World-of-Work Orientation and Vocational Exploration 

b. Week Two — Continued Voca.tional Exploration and Determination of 
Job Interests, and Skills 

c. Week Three— Correlation of Interest and Skills with Available Jobs 
and Re-emphasis on Necessary Job .Attitudes and Responsibilities 

Counselors should have the flexibility to delay somti referrals beyond the 
60 hour orientation. ' 

3. Job referrals will bo conducted during the second and third week. 
Responsibilities of Private Sector Employers 

1. Identify private sector training and work, experience positions for VEPS 
enrollees . 
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2* Provide two work experiences or job stations (one (during the summer 
phase and one during the in-school pha^e), provide a wide variety of job 
activities, and guarantee close supervision necessary for training. 

3. 4^|||||i.de their regular orientation given for all employees, including 

a company tour and a discussion of the interrelationships between various 
jobs in the company. 

4. Designate personnel who will devote sufficient time to training and 
working with enrollees, in cooperation with the program team. 

5. Companies must assure that participation of enrollees will not result 
in the displacement of employed workers or result in the substitution of 
these enrollees for regular workers who would normally be hired. ^ 

6. Agree to the terms of enrollee pajmient outilined in item 5 under Job 
Development. 

7. Comply with the requirements of the Fair Labor Standards Act and pertin- 
ent State or local laws regarding the training and employment of youth. . 

8. Execute a Lettrer of Agreement with the program team covering the above 
responsibilities and agree not to hire for full-time employment any enrollees 
entering this program until they have graduated from Ligh school. 

9. In the event that a VEPS occupation is covered by a bargaining agreement 
t^ithin the employer's establishment, the employer must indicate that he has 
discussed the program with the appropriate bargaining agency and has the con- 
currence of the agency as to the on-the-job training, and rates of pay asso- 
ciated 'therewith. . ■ 

Responsibilities of VEPS Enrollees ^ 

When selected but prior, to assignment to a private sector company, enrollees 
shall agree to the following: 

1. Maintain at least a passing grade in school year .courses. 

2. Work to the best of their ability in school and on-the-job. 

3. Abide by the basic procedures governing this program as established 
by the program team and the employer. 

4. Consult their counselors on a regular, basis as determined by the 
pi:ogram team. 

On-Going Counseling and Employer Contact 

1. The counselor and/or job-developer counselor ot^ the program team have 
the primary responsibility for on-going counseling' and employer contact. 

2. .The counselor (s) augmented by the vocational specialist should be able 
to work effectively with the youth and their employers.; 



3. ; Contacts with the enrollees should be made at school, work 'and with 
th ir families at home or in group meetings* Parental support should be 
se< ired early in- the program* ^ ^ 

4. Contacts with the employers will be initiated to deal with such items- as; 

a. Enrollee Performance 

b. Time Records and Payroll 

c. Types of Job Assignments 

d. Emerging Problems • , ; 

5. Counselors wjLll also need to determine whether responsibilities outlined 
in the section on^^esponsibilities of Private Sector Employers are carried 
out^ ' ' . . * 

6. It should be expected that the counselors will have to deal with various 
crisis situations relatTng to the enrollee' s job, academic work and family 
situations. 

7. Counselors should attempt to ;^lleviate severe transportation ^problems 
through job placement near school and home, assistance in using public or , 
school transportation, artanging car pools, etCt Counselors should ^void • 
creating situations in which the enrollee becomes dependent upon the staff 
for work transportation. 

8. Counselors will determine whether enrollees should be transferred to 
.other employers and if transfers are necessary whether employers will remain 
in the program. 

9. If an enrollee terminates his employment, the counselors will attempt ' 
to replace the youth to avoid penalizing an employer for his efforts in ' * 
working with the program. 

On-going Vocational Exploration 

1. The vocational specialist's primary' rfes^imsi^illty^ Implement^- 
a special, on-going program of career exploration which is independent of , 
the regular school curriculum. 

2. Generally, this program will be conducted in NYG facilities or the 
schools as local conditions dictate, although employers of seve::ai yoiith may 
provide their own facilities. 

3. The exploration program may utilize a variety of techniques ljut should 
include field trips and outside speakers. Small group sessions with maximum 
youth participation have been effective in the past. 

■4. The vocational specialist will also devote his efforts toward: 

a* arranging school schedules to allow foi work 

b. matching school subjects. and job assignment to enrollee's interest 
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c. attempting to arrange academic credit for the work experience 
obtained through the program ♦ 



5. If needed, remediation should be provided to VEPS enrollees. ^ 

6. A bi-weekly session of at least four hours for counseling, remediation 
and vocational exploration is required ♦ (Note: The employers will be 
required to pay 50 percent of the enrollees^ wages for these sessioris) . 

Impleihentation Assistance " 

1. A "Model for Implementing the Revised Guidelines for VEPS" is being ** 
developed and will be distributed subsequently. The model, will contain, 
among other items, suggested materials for orientation and career explora- 
tion; sessions* 

2. Inquiries concerning VEPS should be directed to the appropriate r.egional 
office. 

Timing of Program Elements 

f 

While the folloi^ing timing has some flexibility, it is recommended that pro- 
gram implementation follow the schedule as closely as practicable. 



May 



1. Hire or identify program team 

2. NAB publicity and meetings 

3. Select youth 

A» Begin job development 

5. Program teani develops internal 
administrative arrangements 

6. Program team develops curriculum for 
orientation sesstions ' 



June First week 

Second week 
Third week 

Fourth week 



July and August 



7. Orientation^ curriculum finalized 

8. ' Job development finished 

9. Youth begin orientation* 

10. OrientaClbn continues and referrals 
begin 

11. Referrals of enrollees completed and 
orientation ends • 

12. Full time training and work experience 
for enrollees 

13. On-going career exploration begins 

14. O;i-going counseling and employer 
contact 



September - June 



15. 15 hour per week in-schqol segment of ' 
- work experience and training 

16. Career exploration continues 

17. Counseling and employer contact con- 
tinues 
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Cost Breakdown Per Enrollee 



Hours 

Orientation ^ 60 
Full-time summer phase 400 
FuH-time in-school phase 585 



NYC Share of Wage 

:$1*60 (100%) 
•80 (50%) 
•80 (50%) 



Per enrollee 
DOL cost 

$ 96*00 

320*00 

468*00 
$884*00 



It is recommended that; the 60 hour orientation period be spread over a three 
week period (15 days) at 4 hours per day, the full-time summer phase be spread 
over a ten week period (50 days) at 8 hours per day and the fully-time in-school 
phase be spread over a thirty-nine week period (195 days) at 3 hours per day. 
No allowance will be made for business holidays* Enrollees could work more 
hours during their school vacations* 

Reporting Requirements 

Form MA 5-94, with accompanying instructions, is being issued to all NYC. 
summer sponsors* The number of VEPS enrollees who participate one or^more^ ' 
months must be listed by work assignment in line A*l of form MA 5-94* This 
form must be submitted at the conclusion of the summer program attached to 
the final Form BWTP-9 and Form MA 5-6A. 
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APPENDIX C 



In reply refer 
to MDTW 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR , 

Manpower Administration 
Washington, D* C* 20010 ' 

August 24, 1973 

FIELD MEMORANDUM NO. 255-73 

TO: ALL ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTORS FOR MANPOWER 

SUBJECT: NYC Enrollee Placement in the Private 'Sector 
REFERENCES: FM*s 183-71 and 195-72; MAO 8-73 



1. Purpose > To provide guidelines for placing Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC) In-School, Summer, and Out-of -School enrollees at private-for- 
proflt worksites. ' / 

2. Background s In June 1971, the Manpower Administration implemented 

a Bilot program. Vocational Exploration Un the Private Sector_(VEPS) , in' 
which NYC In-School and Summer enrollees were rotated through worksite 
assignments in the private sector. This pilot program has operated in 
approximately 23 cities with mixed success. Two of the cities were 
granted permission to implement the program in the Out-of-School compon- 
ent. ' ^ . 

.Manpower Administration Order 8-73 indicates that placement of enrollees 
at private-for-profit worksites will be allowed pending new guidelines 
to be issued within 60 days. These new guidelines (see attached) allow 
more, flexibility to regions and sponsors than did the previous VEPS guide 
lines (FMs 183-71 and 195-72). However, regional offices may retain the 
VEPS guidelines in part or in their entirety, or may use them as a model. 

3. Action Required ^ The Code of Federal Regulations must be amended 
prior to implementation of the new guidelines. It is expected that this 
will be accomplished in about 6 weeks. As soon as this process is -com- 
pleted, ARDM's will be .notified that they may execute contract modifica- 
tions to allow for placement of NYC enrollees at private-for-prof it work- 
sites in accordance with the attached guidelines, if it is determined 

*that such modifications will make new or ezcisting programs or projects 
more effective. 
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4. ^ Implementation Assistance ♦ The Center for Urban Programs at St. 
Louis University has been under contract with the Department since 1971 
for the purpose of monitoring/analyzing the VEPS program. Based on their 
experience with VEPS, they will be developing a model with ideas for 
implementing a program to effectively place enrollees at private-for- 
profit worksites. It is expected that this model will be available early 
this fail. 

5. Inquires . "Any questions concerning this Field Memo may be directed 
to Ms. Wendy Lip ton at (202) 961-3766. 

6. Expiration Date . Continuing. 



PIERCE QUINLAN 



Director 

Office of Field Coordination 



Attachment 
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Attachment to FM 255-73 

GUIDELINES 



^Enrollees may be placed at a private-f or-prof it worksite for up to 1000 
hours of work experience provided that the following guides are adhered 
to: . ' 

! 

1. After 500 hours at the worksite, the enrollee will be rotated to a 
new work/training experience.* For example, .if an enrollee is placed at 

a dry cleaning store, the enrollee might spend the first 500 Jiours rec^i.lv- 
ing tiraining/work experience as a cashier, and the second 500 hours receiv 
ing training/work experience" as a machine operator. 

An enrollee may not be trained in any field in which after a short demon- 
stration,, the enrollee would be productive. To determine occupations 
of this sort, you should refer to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
Any occupation whose .Specific Vocational Preparation time is listed at 
level 1 would be inapt>ropriate for NYC enrollees. 

2. The wages which the enrollee receives will be shared on a 50/50 basis 
between the employer and the NYC sponsor. The sharing may be for time 
spent in work experience only, or if the employer agrees, for the total 
enrollee participation time in the project, including orientation, career 
counseling, remedial education, etc. 

3; After the 1000 hours with one employer is , completed, the ^rollee 
can either (a) be picked up by the employer entirely on his payroll (hence 
terminated from the program) , or (b) be placed wjLth another employer for 
. new trainitig. ^ 

4. Companies with whom enrollees are placed must assure that participa- 
tion of enrollees will not result in the displacement of employed workers 
or result in the substitution of these enrollees for regular workers who 
would nortially be hired. 

5. Companies must comply with the requirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards^Act and pertinent State or local laws regarding the training and 
employment of youth. 

6. In the event that an occupation in which an NYC enroilee is being 
trained is covered by a bargaining agreement with a company's establish- 
ment, the. company must indicate that it has discussed the program with the 
appropriate bargaining agency and has the concurrence of the agency as 

to the on-the-job^ training, and rates of pay associated therewith. 
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The following recommended practices should, If poss^ible, be incorporated: 

1. Pre-placement orientation should be provided by the sponsor. Areas 
covered might include world of work orientation (job attitudes, dress, 
responsibilities), career exploration sessions, determination of job 
interests and skills, and correlation of interest and skills with avail- 
able jobs. 

2. Career counseling and exploration activities are . encouraged and should* 
be provided by the sponsor and the employer on an on-going basis. Explora- 
tion activities might .include field trips and outside speakers. 

3. To avoid duplication of effort, sponsors should be encouraged t:o 
coordinate their worksite development activities with the National Alliance 
of Businessmen* 

4. In-ScHool and Summer NYC sponsors should also ^e encouraged to estab- 
lish a linkage with the school's vocational or work experience division 

to assist in the development of a career counseling/exploration curriculum, 
etc. An effort should be made to enroll youth into the private sector/ 
NYC program who would not ordinarily be eligible for the school *s regular 
vocational or work experience program. 

5. Companies should be encouraged to: 

a. Identify private sector training and work experience positions 
for NYC enfollees. 

b. Provide two' work .experience/ training positions (or job stations), 
a. wide variety of job activities, and guarantee close supervision 
necessary for training. ^ 

c. Provide their regular orientation given for all employees, 
including a company tour and a discussion of the interrelationships 
between various jobs in the company. 

d. Designate personnel who will devote sufficient time to training 
and working with enrollees. 

e. Agree to the terms of enrollee payment as stipulated in Item 2. 

f . Agree not to hire any In-School or Summer NYC enrollees for full- 
time employment until they have graduated 5rom high school (this does 
not apply to Out-of-School enrollees) . 

>, 

g. Execute a Letter of Agreement with the NYC sponsor covering the 
above responsibilities. 
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' TABLE D-1 



SEI^CTRD^FmLXL^CHARACTERISTICS, BY CITY AND TOTAL* 



I 

H 
I 



Family ^ 






















li 




• 

VEPS-II 


VEPS-I 


Character is tics 




*Clev. 


Col.S. 


Eugl 


Fit. 


Ft.W. 


Geor. 


Las V. 


Pitt. 


Pueb. 


SLC. ' 


San B. 


Total 


Total 


Lr/ES-WITH 


(N) 


(98) 


(0) 


(1) 


(66) 


(38) 


(24) 


(21) 


(70) 


(41) 


(122) ! 


(125) 


(606) 


(427) 


Both Parents 




24.5% 


— % 




19.7% 


36. 8% 


58.3%- 


19.0% 


31.4% 


41.5% 


46 .7%! 


48.0% 


37.1% 


36.2% 


. Father 




7.1 








5\3 






1.4 


4.9 


0.8\ 


4.0 


3.0 


0.9 • 


Mo^er/ 




60.2 




lOO.O 


72.7 


52.6 


12.5 


71.4 


55.7 


39.0 


40.2 \ 


40.8 


49.7 


54.5 


Guardian 




3.1 






3.0 


5.3 


12.5 


9.5 


10.0 


2.4. 


7.4 ' 


2.4 


5.3 


3.5 


Other 




'5.1 




. . . , 


4.5 




16.7 




1.4 


12.2 


4.9 


4.8 


4.9 


4.9 


"HEAD OF HOUSE- 






























HOLD 


(N) 


(98) 


(0) 


' (15)- 


(66) 


(38) 


(24) 


(21) 


(70) 


(41) 


(122) 


(125) 


(620) 


(429) 


'Father 




31.6%^" 


--% 


26.7% 


19.7% 


42.1% 


58.3% 


19.0% 


32.9% 


46.3% 


47.5% 


52.0% 


39.8% 


36.4% 


Mother 




60.2 




53.3 


72.7 


52.6 


12.5 


7l'.4 


55.7 


39.0 


40.2 


40.8 


49.7 


55.4 


Other 




8.1 




• 20 . 0 


7.5 


5.3 


29.2 


9.6 


11.4 


14.6 


12.3 


7.2 


10.6 


8.2 



EMPLOYMENT OF 



HEAD 


(N) 


(86) 


(0) 


(15) 


(65) 


(3) 


Full-time 




22.1% 


~% 


40.0% 


9.2% 


33.3% 


35 hrs. or'less 


15.. 1 




20.0 


4.6 


33.3 


" Unemployed . 




62.8 




40.0 


86.2 


33.3 


CONTRIBUTES TO 


FAMILY 










- SUPPORT 


(N) 


(89) 


■ (0) 


(15) 


(60) 


(2) 


Yes 




71.9% 


~% 


60.. 0% 


~% 


100.0% 


No 




■ 28.1 




40.0 


100.0 

^ ! 




PUBLIC HOUSING 


(N) 


(80) 


(0) 


(0) 


(65) 


(34) 


Yes 




21.3% 


~% 


~% 


16.9% 


17.6% 


No 




78.7 






83.1 


. 82.4 


PUBLIC ASSIS- 














TANCE 


(N) 


(92) 


(34) 


(36) 


(65) 


(51) 


Yes 




77.2% 


11.8% 


11.1% 


83.1% 


31.4% 


No 




22.8 


88.2 


88.9 


16.9 


68.6 




(21) 
33.3% 
14.3 
52.4 



/(19) (19) 

i6.8% 63.2% 

'63.2 36.8 

(24) (18) 

~% 22.2% 

100.0% 77.8 



(70) 
18.6% 
20.0 
61.4 



(40) 
22.5% 

77.5 



(104) 
43.3% 

8.7 
48.1 



(125) 
32.8% 
25.6 
41.6 



(69) (41) 
15.9% 70.7% 
84.1 29.3 

(70) , (40) 
40.0% 15.0% 
60.0 85.0 



(97) (125) 

33.0% 69.6% 

67.0 30.4 

(92) (111) 
13.0% 8.1% 

87.0 91.9 



(23) 
4.3% 

95.7 



(20) 
60.0% 

40. a 



(69) 
49 . 3% 
50.7 



(39) 
66.7% 
33.3 



(118) 
28.8% 
71.2 



(115) 
53.0% 
47.0 



(55 3>^ 
28.6% 
15.4 
56.0 



(536) 
47.2% 
52.8 

(534) 
17.4% 
82.6 



(662) 
47.9% 
52.1 



(409) 
31.1% 
14.9 
54.0 



(370) 
30.8% 
69.2 

(404) 
21.8% 
78.2 



(422) 
47.9% 
52.1 



- *Coinparable to VEPS-I, 98.5% of the enrollees were single. Two youth were married in Cleveland, Forr, Worth and 
gl^^ueblo; one each in Georgetown, Salt Lake City and San Bernardino. 
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TABLE D-2\ , 

SELECTED EMPLOYMENT HISTORY CHARACTERISTICS' 
• OF VEPS^HJilCiLLEES, By CIIY 



I 
i 



Employment" 
Histol-y 



Clev. Col.S. -Eug. Fit" Ft.W. Geor.' LasV. Pitt. Pueb. - SLC 



EVER WORKED 

Yes 
- No 



PRESENTLY WORK- 
ING 
Yes . 
No 

WORKED 30 DAYS 
. OR MORE- 



Yes 
No 



tN). (89) 
^97.8% 
2.2 



(N) (88) 
36.4% 
63.6 



(N) (89) 
91.1% 
8.9 



SanB ■ 



VEPS-II 
Tdtal 



(0) 
— % 



(0) 
— % 



(0) 

—% 



(27) ■ (65) (63) 
55.6% 53.8% 52.4% 
44.4 46.2 47.6 



(15) 
0.0% 
100.0 



(25) 
52.0% 
48.0 



. (65) (34) 
7.7% 0.0% 
92.3 100.0 



(65) (32) 
47.7%' 6^3% 
52.3 93.7 



-(24) (20) 
83.3% 60.0% 
16.7 40.0 



(24) (18) 
12.5% 0.0% 
87.5 100*0 



(70) 
68.6% 
31.4 



^ (\l) 
95^1% 
4. '9 



(98) 
61.2% 
38.8 



(125)'. 
92.0% 
8.0 



4.3% 
95.7' 



2.4% 
97.6 , 



6.4% 
93.6 



1.8% 
98.2 



68.2% 
31.8 



60.0% 
40*. 0 



61.4% 
38.6 



90.2% 
9.8 



47.9% 
52.1 . 



87.2% 
12.8 



(622) 
74.6% 
25.4 



(70) (41) (94) (112) . (561) 



9.3% 
90.. 7 



(22) (20) (70) (41)- (94) . (125) (583) 



66.5% 
33.6 



VEPS-I 
Total ' 



(405) 
58.3% 
41.7 



(-402) 
12.4% 
87.6 



(397) 
51.1% 
48.9 



TABLE D-3 

mm SCHOOL days absent for 1971-72 

AND 1972-73, BY CITY 



/ 





X Days Absent (1971-72) 




X Days Abse' 


7 — 

nt (1972-73) 












VEPS / 


Absehc^ 


City 


' Universe 


(N) 


Completers 


(N) 


ComiJlet/rs 


Change* 


Cleveland 


027 


(94) 


023 


(76) 


02/ 


-001 


Colorado Springs 


. 008 


(34) 


007 


(14) 




-003 ■ 


Flint 1 \ 


028 


(66) 


027 


(29) 


/ / 

/ 031 ■ 


-004 


Fort Worth 


024 


- (59) 


022 


^ (36) 


/ 015 


" +007 


Georgetown 


018 . 


(14) 


005 




— < 004 


+001 


JLasN^egas' • 


018 


(18) 


018 






-002 


Pittsbu^h 


035 . 


(60) 


035 


/(51) 


032 


+003 


Pueblo \ 


018 


(2'8) 


019 / 


(8)^ 


012 


' +007 


Salt Lake City 


024 


(93) 


016/ 


(29) 


014 


+00.2 

\ 


San Bernardino 


Oil 


(69) 


009 


(39) 


010 


\ 

-001 ^, 



*+ = improvement or^ fewer days absent; / * decline or more ^ays absent 



/ 



I 

H 

00 
.1 



TABLE D-4 ' ^ 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS 
COMPLETERS, BY CITY 



Demographic 



Characteristfcs 


Clev. 


Col.S. 


Eug. 


•Fit. 


SEX - 


(N) 


(78) 


(14) 


(20) 


(29) 


, Male . 




65.4% 


50.0% 


60.0% 


51.7% 


" Female 




. 34.6 


50.0, 


40.0 


48.3c 


AGE 


(N) 


(78) 


(14) 


(20) 


(29) 


15 or Younger 


10.3% 


21.4% 


20.0%- 


10.3% 


16 Years 




37.2 


50.0 


35.0 


37.9 


17 Years / 




30.8 


28.6 


45.0 ■ 


44.8 


18 or Older 




21.8 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 



Ft.W. 



Geor, * Las V, Pitt, Pueb. SLC San B. 



VEPS-II 
Total 



56.1% 

.9 



(7) (13) 
28*6% 15.4% 
71.4 84.6 



ETHNIC BACK- 
GROUND (N) 
Black: . 

--._HhtteL,._^~ _ , 

Spanish Surname 
Other 

YEAR IN. SCHOOL' (N) 
Ffeshman 
Sophomore • 
Junior 
Senior 




(78) 


(14) 


(20) 


(29) 


(il) 


(7) 


"75.6% 


21.4% 


p,o% 


82.8% 80.5% 


28.6% 




-35 .-7- 


100.0 


10.3 


4.9 


57'.1.. 


10.3 


42.9 


0.0 


6.9 


14.6. 


14.3 


0.0 . 


0.0 


o.q 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


(78) 


(14) 


(20) 


(29) 


(41) 


(7) 


5.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


14.3% 


20.5 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


26.9 


50.0 


25.0 


37.9. 


26.8 


42. '9 


"47.4 . 


50.0 


65.0 


62.1 


73.2 


142.9 



(13) 
53.8% 
46.2 

0.0 

0.0 

(13)' 
0.0%/ 
0.0 / 

.92.4 



/ 



(52) (16) (54) 
53. '8% 
46.2 



87.5%' 44.4% 
12.5 55.6 



\ 

(62) \ 
43. .5% \ 



(52) 
5.8% 
17.3 
50.0^ 
26.9 - 

/' 
- (52) 
92.3% 
■ 7.7" 

0.0 ■ 

0.0 



(16) 
6.3% 

25.0 

56.3 ' 

12.5 



(16) 
0.0% 
0.0 
100.0 
0.0 



(52) (16) 

0.0% 0.0% 

13.5 0.0 

21.2 25.0 

65.4 75.0 



'(54) 
11.1% 
38.9 
46.3 
3.7 



(54). 

5.6% 
75.9 
14.8 

3.7 

(5.4) 
0.0% 
5^.6 
46.3 

48;1 



56.5 

(62) 
37.1% 
56.5 
4.8 
1.6 



(62) 
25.8% 
37.1 
37.1 

0.0 

(62) 
1.6% 
11.3 
67,7 
19.4 



(366) 
53.1% 
46.9 



(383) 
\13.3% 
37.8 
37.1 
11.8 



(386) 
50.5% 

3078- 



18.1 
■0-.5 

(38,6) 
1.5% 
9.1 
36.5 
52.8 



VEPS-I 
T6tal 



(272) 
51.8% 
48.2 

(257) 
12.1% 
50.2 
28.0 • 
9.8 



(272) 
52.9% 

"2i873— 



18.4/ 

0/4 . 

(269) 
1.1% 
4.1 

68'. 4 

26.4 



ERIC 
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TABLE D-5 



SELECTED FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS COMPLETERS, BY CITY 



// 
// 

/ / 



I 

M 
Cn 
VO 

r 




HEAD OF HOUSE- ' 
■ HOLD ^ (N) 

1^ ' Father 
/ ' Mother 
/ Male Guardian 

/ Female Guardian 

Self 

Other ' " 

EMPLOYMENT OF 
HEAD ■ 
/ Over 35 hrs. 
35 hrs or Less 
Unemployed 



CONTRIBUTES TO 
. FAMILY (N) 
Yes 

^No 

PUBLIC HOUSING (N) 
Yes 
No 

PUBLIC ASSIS - 
TANCE . (N) 
Yes . 
No 



(71) 
25.4% 
15.5 
59.2 



(75) 
80.0% 
20.0 

(61) 
19.7% 
30.3 



(73) 
76.7% 
23.3 



(NA) (7) (2.8) (2) 

— % 57^1% 0.0% 100.0% 
-- "42.9 100. y 6.0 

(NA) (NA) (29) (29) 

— % 0.0% 10.3% 20.7% 

89.7 79.3 



(11) (17) (28) ' (34) 

9.1% -17.6% 89.3%- 23.5% 
90.9 82.4 10.7 76.5 



(4) 
„50.0% 
50.0 

■ (7) 
0.0% 
100.0 " 



(12) 
66.7% 
33.3 

(11) 
27.3% 
72.7 



(7) (13) 
'0.0% 61.5% 
100. 0 38.5 



(5.1) 


(16) 


(42) 


(62) 


(299) 


'(221) 


17.6% 


93.8% 


21.4% 


80.6% 


53.2%^ 


28.1% 


,82.4 


6.3 


78.6 


19.4 


46.8 


71.9 


(52) 


(16) 


(40) 


(52) 


(297) 


(257) 


38.5% 


12.5% 


i2.5% 


13.5% 


19.5% 


21.4% 


61.5 


87.5 


87.5 


86.5 


80.5 


78.6 


(52) 


(16) 


(53) 


(55) 


(359) 


(267) 


51.9% 


75.0% 


30.2% 


50.9% 


51.2%' 


50.2% 


48.1 


25.0 


69.8 


49.1 


48.7 


49.8 
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TABLE D-6 

SELECTED EMPLOYMENT HISTORY CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS 
COMELETERS, BY CITY 



I 

H 
ON 
O 
I 



Employment 
History 



Clev. Cbl.S. 



Eug. 



Fit. 



Ft.W. 



EVER WORKED 
Yes 
No 



PRESENTLY WORK- 
ING / 
Yes 
No 

Never Worked 

WORKED 30 DAYS 
Yes 
No 

. Neyer- Worked 



(N) (75) 
98.7% 
1.3 



(N) 



(74) 
37.8% 
60.8 

1.4 



(N) (75). 
93.3% 
5.3 
1.3 



(NA) 
— % 



(NA) 
— % 



(NA) 
— % 



(11) 
72.7% 
27^.3 



(4) 
0.0% 
25.0 
75.0 



70.0% 
0.0 

30.0 



(29) 
51.7% 
48.3 



(29) 
17.2% 
34.5 
48.3 



48.3% 

3.4 
48.3 

/ 



Geor. Las V. Pitt. Pueb. SLC 



San B. 



VEPS-II 
Total 



VEPS-I 
Total 



(41) 


(7) 


(13) 


(52) 


(16) 


(44) 


(^2) 


(350) 


(253) "7 


51.2% 


71.4% 


69.2% 


63.5% 


93.8% 


56.8% 


90.3% 


74.6% 


61.7% 


48.8 


28.6 


.3or.8 


36.5 


6.3 ■ 


43.2 


9.7 


25.4 


38.3 


(23) 


(7) 


(11) 


(52) 


(16) 


(41) 


(56) 


(313) 


(251) 


0.0% 


14.3% 


0.0% 


1.9% 


■ 0.0% 


4.9% 


1.8% 


12.1% 


13.1% 


13.0 


57.1 


63.6 


61.5 


93.8 . 


48.8 


87.5 


59.4 


4§.2 


87.0 


28.6 


36.4 


36.5 


6.3 


46.3 


10.7 


28.5 


38.6 


(21) 


(7) 


(13) 


(52) 


(16) 


(42) 


(62) 


(327) 


(248) 


4.8% 


42.9% 


69.2% 


55.8% 


■93.8% 


35.7%" 


85.5 


66.0% 


53.6% 


0.0 


28.6 


0.0 


7.7- 


0.0 


19.0 


4.8 


6.7 


7.3 


95.2 


28.6 


30.8 


36.5 


6.3 


45.2. 


9.7 


27.2 


39.1 — 



*Data from .Colorado Springs not available. 
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VEPS 

Work Experience 



. TABLE D-7 
CHARACTERISTICS OF- VEPS WORK EXPERIENCE - OF COMPLETERS, BY CITY 
~ Pv5 ^ '' -: 



Clev. Col.S. 



EuR. Fit. Ft.W. Geor. Las "v. Pitt. 



VEPS-II VEPS-I 



SIZE OF 
EMPLOYER 
1-4 

5-9 ' 
•10-19 
20-29 
30-49 
50-99 

100 or More 



(N) 



H WORK 



EXPERIENCE (N) 
Professional 
Manager 
Sales, . ; 
Clerical 
— Graf tman 
Operative 
Laborer 
Service 



(78) (14) 



23.1% 
16.7 
10.3 
15.4 
9.0 
2.6 
23.1 



78.6% 
0.0 

14.3 
7.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



(18) 
38.9% 
27.8 
16.7 - 

0.0 
16.7 

0.0 

0.0 



(29) 
6.9% 
27.6 
44.8 
13.8 
0.0 
6.9 
0.0 



(4/) 

0.0% 
36.6 
26.8 
24.4 

2.4 

0.0 

9.8 



(78) 


(14) 


(18) 


(29) 


(41) 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


4.9% 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


17.9 


7.1 


• 5.6 


10.3 


2.4 


23.1 


28.6 


27.8 


27.6 


19.5 


2.6 


7.1 


11.1 


0.0 


24.4 


11.5 


7.1 


27.8 


13.8 


22.0 


16.7 


14.3 


11.1 


13.8 


12.2 


28.2 
J. 


3. .7 


16.7 


34.5 


14.6 



(7) 
14.3% 
28.6 
14.3 
14.3 

0.0 . 
28.6 

0.0 



(13) 
0.0% 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 



(52) 
11.5% 

7.7 
28.8 
21.2 

7.7 
13.5 
"9.6 



Pueb. 


SLC 


San B. 


Total 


Total 




(16) 


(54) 


(62) 


(384) 


(261) 




31.3% 


44.4% 


12.9% 


21.3%- 


22.2% 




31.3 


14.8 


17.7 


18.5 


28.0 




12.5 


22.2 „ 


32.3 


22.7 


13.8 




6.3 


5.6 


9.7 


12.8 


6.5 > 




6.3 


9.3 


12.9 


7.5 


7.7 


6.3 


3.7 


4.8 


4.9 


10.7 




6.3 , 


0.0 


9.7 


12.2 


11.1 





(7) 


(13) 


(52) 


(16) 


(54) 


(62) 


14.3% 


7.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


, 19.2 


0.0 


14.8 


16.1 


42.9 


■92.3 


19.2 


^.12..i_. 


.18.3 ^ 


J7U.- 


0.0 


o.b 


O.b 


0.0 


3.7 


4.8 


14,3 


C • c 


28.8 


62.5 


13.0 


2-2.6 


0.0 


6.0 


17.3 


25.0 


14.8 


6.5 


28.6 


0.0 


15.4 


0.0 


14.8 


12»2 



^(384) 
1.0% 
0.0 

12. 5\ 

2- 9 '< " '7~~7 

5.2 
19.5 

13.3 
18.7 



\ 



(261) 
^.3% 
0.4 

17.6 
-34^5— 
4.2 

14.2 

16.1 

10.7 



TABLE D-8 



SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS 
TERMINATORS BY CITY 



Demographic 



VEPS-II VEPS-I 



Characteristics 


Clev. 


Col.S. 


Bug. 


Fit. 


Ft.W. 


Geor. 


Las V. 


Pitt. 


Pueb. 


SLC 


San B. 


• Total 


Total 


- 

SEX, (N) 


/ 

(21) 


(27) 


(22) 


■ (38) 


(22) 


(18) 


(8) 


(15) 


(25) 


(68) 


(63)^ 


(330) 


(159)- 


- Male 


71.4%* 


40.7% 


72.7% 


50.0% 


45.5% 


12.2% 


0.0% 


72.2% 


52.0% 


47.1% 


41.3% 


50.9% 


53. 5^ 


Female 


28.6 


59.3 


27.3 


50.0 


54.5 


27.8 


100.0 


27.8 


48.0 


52.9 


58.7 - . 


49.^1 


46.5. 


age" . (N) 


(21) 


(26) 


(22) 


(38) ■ 


(21-) 


(16) 


(8) 


(18) 


(25) 


(68) ■ 


(63) 


(326) 


(151) 


■ 15 or Younger 


9.5% 


7.7% 


50„0% 


5.3% 


14-. 3% 


6.3% 


0.0% 


15.6% 


8.0% 


11.8% 


41.3% 


17.8% 


12.6% 


16 Years 


47.6 


42.3 


13.6 


31.6 


23.8 


37.5 


37"^. 5 


33.3 


36.0 


48.5 


41.3 


38.0 


58.9 


17 Years 


33.3 


42.3 


36.4 


44.7 


52.4 


31.3 


50.0 


A3. 3 


44.0 


26.5 


15.9 


33.1 


25.8 ~ 


18 or Older 


9.5 


7.7 


0.0 


18.4 


9.5 


25.0 


12^ 


27.8 


12.0 


13.2 


1.6 


11.0 


2.7 


ETHNIC BACK- 




























GROUND (N) 


(21) 


(26) 


(22) 


(38) 


(22) 


(18) 


(8) 


(If-) 


(25) 


(68) 


(63) 


(329) 


(159) 


Black 


76.2% 


11.5% 


0.0% 


84.2% 


72.7% 


72.2% 


87.5% 


94.4% . 


4.0% 


14.7% 


19.0% 


38.6% 


40.3% 


White 


19.0 


42.3 


95.5 


7.9 


9.1 


16.7 


12.5 


5.6 


4.0 


64.7" 


44.4 


36.2 


40.9 


Spanish Surnames 


4.8 


46.2 


4.5 


■5.3, 


18.2 


11.1 


0.0 


0.0 


92. 0~ 


16.2 


36.5 


24.0 


17.0 


- Othe. . " 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


, 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.4 


0.0 


1.2 


1.9 • 



YEAR IN SCHOOL (N) 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 



(21) 
9.5% 
33.3 
38.1 
19.0 



(25) 
4.0% 
8.0 
24.0 
64.0 



(22) 
0.0% 
36.4 
18.2 
45.5 



(37) 
0.0% 
0.0 
43.2 
56.8 



■ (22> 
6.07o 
4.5 
18.2 
77.3 



(17) 
0.0% 
23.5 
58.8 
17 . 6"- 



(8) (18) (25) (68) (61) 



0.0% 
0.0 
0.0 
100. d 



11.1% 
11.1 
27.8 
50.0 



0.0% 
\0.0 
32.0 
68.0 



0.0% 
0.0 
58.8 
41.2 



0.0% 
16.4 
68.9 
14.8 



(324) 
1.5% 
10.5 
44.1 

43.8 



(155) 
2.6% 
11.6 
65.2. 
20. ( 



1 



TABLE D-9 

SELECTED FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS TEEMINATORS, BY CITY 



Family 



VEPS-II VEPS-I 



Characteristics 


Clev. 


Col. S. 


Eug. 


Fit. 


Ft.W. 


Geor» 


Las V. 


Pitt. 


Pueb. 


SLC 


San B. 


Total 


Total 


HEAD OF HOUSE- 








4 




















HOLD 


(N) (20)y 


/^NA) 


(8) 


(37) 


(6) 


(17) 


(8) 


(18) 


(25) 


(68) 


(63) 


(270) 


(159) 


Father 


25.0% 


--% 


12.5% 


18.9% 


16.7% 


64.7% 


0.0% 


16.7% 


52.0% 


47.1% 


42.9% 


37.0% 


36.3% 


Mother 


60.0 




62.5 


73.0 


83.3 


11.8 


87.5 


72.2 


28.0 


39.7 


47.6 


50.0 ■. 


54.8 


Other Male 


0.0 




12.5 


0.0 


0.0 ; 


11.8 


0.0 


5.6 


4.0 


2.9 


0.0 


2.6 


3.2 


Other Female 


0.0 




12.5 


5.4 


0.0 


5.9 


12.5 


5.6 


0.0 


4.4 


4.8 


4.4 


2.5 


Self 


5.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


1.5 


0.0 


1.1 


2.5 


Other 


10.0 




0.0 


1.1 


0.0 


5.9 


0.0 


0.0 


12.0 


4.4 


4.8 


4.8- 


0.6 



I 



HMPLOYMENT OF 
HEAD 



(N) 



Over 35 hrs. 
35 hrs. or less 
Unemployed , 



(15) 
6.7% 
13.3 
80.0 



(NA) 
— % 



(8) (36) (1) (17) (8) 

50.0% 13.9% 0.0% 52.9% 50.0% 

25.0 8.3 100.0 23.5 .25.0 

25.0 77.8 0.0 23.5 25.0 



(18) 
16.7% 
1.1 

7^2 



(24) 
25.0% 

0.0 
75.0 



(60) 
45.0% 

8.3 
46.7 



(63) 
31.7% 
23.8 
44.4 



(250) 
31.6% 
14.4 
54.0 



(155) 
31.0% 
12.4 
56.6 



CONTRIBUTES TO FAM - 
ILY SUPPORT (N) (14) 
Yes • 28.6% 
No 71.4 



PUBLIC HOUSING 
Yes 
No . 



(N) (19) 
26.3% 
73.7 



(NA) 
~% 



(NA) 
— % 



(8) (32) (NA) 
62.5% 0.0% — % 
37.5 100.0 



(15) 
33.3% 
66.7 

(17) 



(7) 
57.1% 
42.9 

(7). 



(NA) (36) (5) 
~% 22.2% 0.0% 0.0% 14.3% 
~ 77.8 100.0 100.0 85.7 



(18) (25) (55) (63) 



11.1% 
88.9 



56.0% 
44.0 



(18) (24) 
44.4% 16.7% 
55.6 83.3 



41.8% 
58.2 



58.7% 
41.3 



(52) (59) 
13.5% 3.4% 
86.5 96.6 



(237) 
39.7% 
60.3 

(237) 
14.8% 
85.2 



(152) 
34.7% 
65.3 

(152) 
22.6% 
77.4 



PUBLIC ASSIS- 
TANCE 
Yes 
No 



(N) (19) 
78.9% 
21.1 



(23) (19) (37) (17) (16) (7) (17) (23) (65) (60) (303) (152) 

13.0% 5.3% 78.4% 47.1% 6.3% 57.1% 41.2% 60.9% 27.7% 55.0% 43.9% 44.4% 
87.0 94.7 21.6 52.9 93.8 42.9 58.8 39.1 72.3 45.0 56.1 55.6 



TABLE D-10 

SELECTED EMPLOYMENT HISTORY CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS TERMINATORS, BY CITY 



I 



Employment 
History 



Clev. Col.S. 



_Eu£, 



Fit. Ft.W. Geor. Las V. Pitt. Pueb. SLC 



San B. 



VEPS-II VEPS-I , 
Total Total ' 



EVER WORKED 
Yes 
No 



PRESENTLY 
WORKING 
y.es 
No 

Never Worked 



WORKED 30 
DAYS 
Yes 
No 

Never Worked 



(N) (14) (NA) 
92.9% — % 
7.1 



(N) 



(N) 



(14) 
28.6% 
64.3 

7.1 



(14) 
78.6% 
14.3 

7.1 



(NA) 
~% 



(NA) 
— % 



(16) (36) (.:) 



43.8% 
56.3 



0.0% 
18.2 
81.8 



40.0% 

0.0 
60.0 



55.6% 
44.4 



0.0% 
55,6 
44.4 



47.2% 

8.3 
44.4 



54.5% 
45.5 



(11) (36) (11) 



0.0% 
9.1 
90.9 



(15) (36) (11) 



9.1% 
0.0 
90.9 



(17) 
88.2% 
11.8 



(17) 
11.8% 
76.5 
11.8 



(15) 
80.0% 

6.7 
13.3 



(7) 
42.9% 
57.1 



(7) 
0.0% 
42.9 
57.1 



(7) 
42.9% 

0.0 
57.1 



(18) (25) (54) (63) (272) (150) 
83.3% 96.0% 64,8% 93.7% 74.6% 52.7% 
16.7 4.0 35.2 6.3 25.4 47.3 



(18) (25) 
11.1% 4.0% 
72.2 92.0 
16.7 4.0 



(53) 
7.5% 
56.6 
35.8 



(56) 
i.8% 
91.1 
7.1 



(18) (25) (52) (63) 



77.8% 88.0% 
5.6 8.0 
16.7 4.0 



57.7% 

5.8 
36.5 



88.9% 
4.8 
6.3 



(248;^ 
5.6% 
66.5 
27.8 



(256) 
67.2% 

5.9 
26.9 



(149) 
11:4% 
40.9 
47.7 



(147) 
46.9% 

4.8 
48.3 




TABLE D-11 

CHAMCTERISTICS OF VEPS WORK EXPERIENCE OF TERMINATORS, BY CITY 



VEPS • 

Work Experience 



Clev, Col,S< 



Eug. 



Fljt. 



Gepr. Las V. Pitt. Pueb • SLC 



San B, 



VEPS-II 
Total 



VEPS-I 
Total 



SIZE OF 



EMPLOYER (N) 


- as) 


(27) 


(21) 


(32)' 


(20) 


(18) 


(8) 


(17) 


(20) 


(68) 


(58) 


(307)' 


(132) 
24.2% 


1-4 


38.9% 


33.3% 


28.6% 


3.1% 


5.0% 


■ 33.3% 


- 0.0% 


^3.5% 


55.0% 


41.2% 


15.5%'"' 


26.7% 


-5-9 


5.6 


18.5 


47.6 


40.6 


40.0 


27.8 


0.0': 


•'■ii': 8- '. 


'■■30,0 


16.2 


24.1 ~ 


24.4 


24.2 


10-19 


16.7 ■ 


37.0 


19.0 


34.4 


30.0 


5.6 


0.0 : 


29.4 


- O'.'O 


11.8 


32.8 


21.8 


16.7 


20-29 


16.7 ■ 


3.7 


0.0 


18.8 


5.0 


5.6 


o.or- 


17.6 


b'.o 


4.4 


17.2 


9.1 


6.1 


30-49 


11.} 


0.0 


4.8 • 


0.0 


5.0 ■ 


16.7 


0.0' . 


5.9 


5.0 


17.6- 


5.2 


7.8 


6.1 


50-99 


5.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


. 0.0 


11.1 


0.0 


.5.9 


10.0 


4.4 


0.0 


2.9 


13.6 


100 or More 


5.6 


7.4 


0.0 


3.1 


15.0 


"O.X) 


100.0 


5.9 


0.0 


. 4.4 


5.2 


7.2 


9.1' 



WORK EXPERT- 



ENCE (N) 


(18) 


(27) 


(21) 


(32); 


(20) 


(18) 


(8)^ 


(17) 


(20) 


(68) 


(58) 


(307) 


(129) 


Professional 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


• 5.6% 


0.0% 


0.0%" 


0.0% 


0.0% 


3.4% 


1.0% 


0.0% 


•Manager 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


Sales 


0.0 


7.4 


9.5 


6.2" . 


10.0 


16.7 


0.0 


17.6 


10.0 


7.4 


13.8 


9.4 


12.4 


Clerical 


22.2 


48.1 


0.0 


18.7 


40.0 


16.7 


100.0 • 


5.9 


15.0 


.19.1 


32.7 


' 25.4 


34.1 


Craf tsman 


5.6 


3.7 , 


4.8 


3.1 


15.0 


16.7 


0.0 


0.0 


15.0 


11.8 


6.9 


8.1 


2.3 


Operative 


16.6 


7.4 


23.8 


6.2 


15.0 


5.6 


0.0 


29.4 


25.0 


33.8 


12.1 


18.2' ■ 


25.6 


Laborer 


11.1. 


25.9 


33.3 


18.7 


10.0 


11. X 


0.0 .' 


5.9 . 


10. -0 


•13.2 


.12.1 


14.7 


14.7 


Service 


44.4 


7.-4 


28.6 


46.9 


10.0 




0.0 




25.0 


14.7 


19.0 


23.1 


10.1 



ERIC 



TABLE D-12 

ACADEMIC INDICATORS OF VEPS TERMINATORS, BY CITY 



I 

M 

I 



Clev, Col.S. Eug, Fit, Ft,w; Geor, Las V. Pitt. 



Pueb. SLC 



San B. 



VEPS-II 
Total 



DIRECTION OF 

G.P.A. CHANGE (N) (7) ,(20) 

Up ' 14.3% 35.0% 

, Same 57.1 5.0 

Dovn -28.6 60.0 



SCALE G,P>A, 
CHANGE 



(N) * (7) , (20) 



0.0%. 


•■^oT^ 


0.0 


20.0 


14.3 


5.0 


71.4 


40.0 


0.0 


20.0 


0.0 


15.0 


14.3 


0.0 



+1..26 or Better 

+0.76 to +ls25 

+0-.-i26 to +0.75 

+0.25 to -0.25 

-0.26 to -0.75 

-0.76 tQ -1.25 

-1.26 or Worse 



DIRECTION OF ATTEND- 
ANCE CHANGE (N) . (7) (19) 
Up 14.3% 21.1% 
Same 0.0 15.8 
Down 85.7 63.2 

SCALE OF ATTEND - 
ANCE CHANGE (N) ' (7) (19) 
+10 Days or More 14.3% ,10.5% 
+4 to +9 0.0 10.5 
+3 to -3 ' 28.6 36.8 
-4 to -9 * 14.3 36.8 
-10 or More 42.9 5.3 



(NA) (32) (11) 

~% 53.1% 27.3% 

0.0 9.1 

4.6.9 63.6 



(10) (6) 



.80.0% 

0.0 
20.0 



33.3% 
■ 0.0 
.66.7 



(9) (12) ■ (49) - (39) 



55.6% 

11.1 

33.3 



50.0% 

16.7 

33.3 



67.3% 
6.1 
26.5 



43.6% 

2.6 
53.8 



(195) 
50.8% 

6.7 
^42.6 



(NA) (31) 
— % 35.5% 
9.7 
54.8 



(NA) 
--% 



(11) 
81.8% 
9.1 
9.1 



(6) (5) 



83.3% 
16.7 
0.0 



40.0% 

0.0 
60.0 



(9). (7) (25) (27) 



33.3% 
0.0 
66.7 



57.1% 

14.3 

28.6 



68.0% 
8.0 
24.0 



44.4% 

18.5 

37.0 



(147) 
46.2% 
10.9 
42.8 



VEPS^f 
Total 



(65), 
53.8% 

3.1 
43.1 



(NA) 

% 


(32)- 


(11) 


(10) 


• (6) 


(9) 


(12) 


(49) 


(39) 


(195) 


(65) 


9.4% 


0.0% 


10.0% 


0.0% 


11.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2.6% 


• 7.7% 




12.5 


27.3 


10.0 


16.7 


11.1 


16.7 


18.4 


10.3 


14.9 


10.8 




15.6 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3' 


22.2 


16.7 


32.7 


23.1 


19.5 


26.2. 




31.3 


9.1 


70.0 , 


50.0 


22.2 


50.0 


»'30.6 


25.6 


34.4 


23.1 




15.6 


9.1 


0.0 


0.0 


33.3 


8.3 


12.2 


30.8 


16.4 ■ 


17.0 




6.3 


18.2 


10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


6.1 . 


10.3 


8.2 ■ 


9.2 




9.4 


36.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.1 


6.2 



(61) 
45.9% 

3.3 
50.8. 



(31) 


(11) 


(6) 


(5) 


(9) 


(7) 


(25) 


(27) 


(147) 


(61) 


22.6% 


18.2% . 


33.3% 


0.0% 


11.1% 


28.6% 


36.0% 


11.1% 


19 . 7% 


18.0% 


9.7 


27.3 


16.7 


■ 0.0 


22.2 


14.3 


12.0 


18.5 


13.6 


19.7 


22.6 


45.5 


50.0 


60.0 


11.1 


28.6 


32.0 


48.1 


34.7 


- 18.0 


12.9 ■ 


9.1 


0.0 


20.0 


11.1 


0.0 


8.0 


11.1 


13.6 


19.7 


32.3 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


44.4 


28.6 


12.0 


11.1 


18.4 


24.6 
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TABLE D-13 

REASONS GIVEN FOR TERMINATION OF VEPS ENROLLEES BY SIZE 
OF VEPS -EMPLOYER (NUMBER OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEE^) 



Reason for 
Termination 




VEPS-II 
Total 



11.8% 



0.0% 14.7% 



11.5% 



VEPS-I . 
Total 



17.8% 



NYC 




25.0 


50.0 


2^ 0 


n A 
U • U 


0.0 


o.p 


0.0 


2.7 . . 


9.3 


Pregnancy, 




20.0 


20.0 


40.0 




0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


l-7_. 


4.7 
5.4 


Nof Interested 




27.3 . 


.27.3 


18.2- 


4.5 


9'.1 


0.0 


13.6 


7.5 


Moved 




23.1 


















7.7 


30.8 


15.4 


1.1 


0.0 


15.4 


• 4.4 


7.0. 
9.3 

20.-^2- 


Laid off. Fired, 


Quit, etc. 


24.4 


• 25.6 


19.2 ~ 


14.1 


10.3 


2.7 


3.8 


26.4 


Other 


» 


35.6 


21.9 


24.7 


6.8. 


1.4 


2.7 


6.8 


, 24.7 


School Dropout 




27.4- 


22.6 


17.7 


8.1 


11.3 


8.1 


4.8 


21.0 


26.4 
100.1% 


TOTAL 




26.7% 


24.1% 


21.7% 


9.1% 


7.8% 


'3.0% 


7.5% 


99.9% 




(N) ^ 


(79) 


(71) 


(64) 


(27) 


(23) 


: (9) 


(22) 


r (295) 


(129) 
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TABLE D-14 



REASONS GIVEN FOR TERMINATIONS OF VEPS ENROLLEES, BY 
TYPE OF VEPS WORK EXPERIENCE 



Reason for ' » 
Tetmlnatlon — '^^ 


1 

\ 

Prnf 




daies 


VEPS WORK EXPERIENCE 
Clerj Craft. Oper. . 


Labr . 


Service 


■ Never 
Worked 


(N) 


Other Private Sector Job 


0 0% 




11 fi^/ 

±±m OA, 


23.5% 


5.9% 


20.6% ■ 


20.6% 


17.6% 


0.0% 


■ (34) 


Involuntarv Transfer to 
NYC , 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 ■ 


25.0 


12.5 


25.0 


12.5 


12.5 


0.0. 


(8) 


Pregnancy ■ 


0.0 


o.a 


0.0 


80.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


0.0 


(5) 


Not Interested \ 


0.0 


0.0 


7.7' 


15.4 


7.7 


23.1 


15.4 


15.4 


15.4 


(26) 


Moved 


0.0 . 


0.0 


6.7 


46.7 


0.0 


13.3. , 


6.7 


■ 13.3 


13.3 


(15) 


Laid Off, Fired, Quit, etc. 


1.3 


0.0 


17.9 


'"l7.9 


10.3 


10.3 .■ 


14.1. 


28.2 


0.0^ 


(78) 


Other 


1-3 


\ 0.0 


3.8 • 


28.8 


5.0 


16.3 . 


13.8 


22.5 


8.8 


(80) 


School Dropout^ 


Q.O 




.-5.6 


15.5 


.'9.9 ■ 


22.5 


11.3 


22.5 


. 12.7 


(71) 


VEPS-II TOTAL 


0.9% 


q.0%. 


8.8%. 


23.0% 


,7.6% 


17.0% 


13.7% 


22.1% 


■ 6.9% 


(317) 
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TABLE D-15 

SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF -VEPS DROPOUTS, BY CIIY 



V 

Demographic ' , yEPS-II VEPS-I 



N/ftlO^ OV^ w^ib V^w 




Clev, 


Col . S . 


Fue 


Fit . 


Ft.W. 


Geor • 


Las V* 


Pitt. 


Pueb • 


SLC 


San B. 


Total 


Total- 


SEX 


(N) 


(14) 


(2)' 


(8) 


(6) 


. (0) 


(3) 


(0) 


(8) 


(10) 


(11) 


(9) 


(71) 


(42) 


■ Male 




71.4% 


50.0% 


75.0% 


83.3% 


— % 


66.7% 


— % 


87.5% 


40.0% 


18.2% 


66.7% 


60.6% 


66.7% 


Female 




28.6 


50.0 


25.0 


16.7 


~ 


33.3 


— 


1-2.5 


60.0 


81.8 


33.3 


39.4 


33.3 


AGE 


(N) 


- (14) 


• 

(2) , 


(8) 


(6) 


(0) 


. (3) 


(0) 


(8) 


(10) 


(11) 


(9) 


(71) 


(42) 


1 or le^QQ 


! 


0.0% 


0 05' 


37 S5' 


0 05' 


— % 


0.05' 




0.0% 


10.0% 


9.1% 


33. 3% 


11.3% 


11.9% 






57.1 


0.0 


25.0 


50.0 




33.3 


— 


12.5 


30.0 


54.5 


55.6 


40.8 


61.9 


.17-^ ■ 




35.7 


50.0 


37.5 


33.3 


— 


66.7 


— 


62.^ 


30.0 


9.1 


11.1 


32.4 


23.8 


18 or more 




7.1. 


50.0 


0.0 


16.7 


— 


0.0 


— 


25.0 


30.0 


27.3 


0.0 


15.5 


2.4 


1 

'ETHNIC 


(N) 


(14) 


(2) 


. (8) 


(6) 


(0) 


(3) 


(0) 


(8) 


(10) 


(11) 


(9) 


(71) 


(42) 


Black ^ 




71.4% 


0.0% — ' 


0.0% 


50.0% 


~% 


100.0% 


— % 


100.0% 


0.0% 


27.2% 


11 • 1^ 


39.4%« 


45.2% 


White *; 




gl.^ 


• 50.0 


87.5 


16.7 




0.0 




0.0 ' 


10.0 


54.5 


44.4 


32.4 


40.5 


Spanish Sut- 




























name ' 




7.1 


50.0 


12.5 


16.7 




0.0 




0.0 


90.0 


18.2 


44.4 


26.8 


14.3 


Other 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16.7 




0.0 




d.o 


O.O 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.0 


YEAR IN SCHOOL 


(N) 


(14) 


(1) 


(8) 


(6) 


(0) 


(3) 


(0) 


(8) 


(10) 


(11) 


(8) 


. (69) 


(42) 


Freshman 


7M% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


--% 


0.0% 


•r-% 


12.5% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2.9% 


4.8% 


Sophomore 




35.7 


0.0 


50.0 


0.0 




0.0 




12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


12.5 


15.9 


19.0 


^ Junior 




42.9 


0.0 


12.5 


83.3 . 




100.0 




12.5 


50.0 


54.5 


87.5 


49.3 


66.7 


Senior 




14.3 


100.0 


37.5- 


16.7 




0.0" - 




62.5 


50.0 


45.5 


0.0s 


31.9 


9.5 
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TABLE D-16 

SELECTED FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS DROPOUTS, BY CITY 



Family 

Chara c ter is tics 



Clev . Col . S . 



Fit. 



Ft.W. 



Geor . Las V. Pitt. Pueb. SLC. 



San B. 



VEPS-II 
Total 



VEPS-I 
Total 



HEAD OF HOUSE- 
HOLD 
Father 
Mother 
Other 



(N) 



(13> (0) (2) (6) 

•^15.4% — % 0.0% 33.3% 

61.5 — 100.0- 33.3 

23.1 — 0.0 33.3 



(0) 
~% 



(3) 
33.3% 
33.3 ■ 
33.3 



(0) 
~% 



(8) 
25.0% 
62.5 
12.5 



(10) 
30.0% 
40.0 
30.0 



(11) 
45.5% 
27.3 
27.3 



(9) 
22.2% 
66.7 
11.1 



(62) 
25.8% 
53.2 
20.9 



\(42) 
19.0% 
69.0 
11.9 



t 

O 



EMPLOYMENT OF 

' HEAD (N) (8) 

Over 35 hours 0.0% 

35 Hours or Less 12.5 

Unemployed 87,5 



CONTRIBUTES -TO FAMILY 
SUPPORT (N) 



Yes 
No 



(7) 
14.3% 
85.7 



(0) (2) (6) 

— % 100.0% 16.7% 

— \ 0.0 33.3 

0.0 50.0 



(0) (2) (5) 

— % 50.0% 0.0% 
50.0 100.0 



(0) 



(0) 

— % 



(3) 
0.0% 
33.3 
66.7 



(2) 
50.0% 
50.0 



(0) 
— % 



(0) 

— % 



(-8) (9) . (9) (*9) 



IZ.5% 

12.5 

75.0 



' (8) 
0.0% 
100.0 



33 • 3% « 33 • 3% 

0.0 11.1 
66.7 55.6 



(10) 
50.0% 
50.0 



■ (9) 
5576% 
44.4 



55.6% 

0.0 
44.4 



(9) 
"66.7% 
33.3 



(54) 
27.8% 
11.1 
•61.1 



(52) 
3675%'" 
63.5 , 



(39) 
28.2% 

5.1 
66.7 



' (40) 
"3275% 
67.5 



LIVES IN PUBLIC 

HOUSING . (N) 

Yes 

Ho 



(12) 
16.7% 
83.3 



(0) (0) (-6) (0) (3) (0) (8) (10) 6) - (9) (55) • (37) 

— % — % 33.3% — %. 0.0% — % 12.5% 40.0% 13.0% 0:'0% 16.4% 27.0% 

— 66.7 ~ 100.0 — 87.5 CO.O iOO.O 100.0 83.6 73.0 



PUBLIC ASSIS- 
TANCE 
Yes 
No 



(N) (12) (2) (7) (6) (0) (2) (0) 

83.3% 0.0% 0.0% 83.3% ~% 0.0% ~% 
16.7 100.0 100.0 16.7 ~ 100.0 



(8) 



(9) (10) 



(9) 



25.0% 100.0% 40.0% 77.8% 
75.0 0.0 60.0 22.2 



(65) 
56.9% 
43.1 



(41) 
63.4% 
36.6 
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TABLE D-17 



SELECTED EMPLOYMENT HISTORY -CHARACTERISTICS OF VEPS DROPOUTS. BY CITY 



Emplojonertt 
I History 



Clev/ Col^S, Eug, Fit, Ft,W, Geor, LasV, Pitt, Pueb, SLC 



San B. 



VEPS-II 
Total 



I 



EVER WORKED (N) 
Yes 
No 



! CURRENTLY 
"j W ORKING (N) 
i Yes 
' No 

Never Worked 

I 

WORKED 30 DAYS 
- OR MORE (N) 



Yes 
No 

Never Worked 



(7) 
85.7% 
14.3 



(7) 
28.6% 
57.1 
14.3 



(7) 
57.1% 
28.6 
14.3 



(0) 
~% 



(0) 

— % 



10} 

V 



' (6) 
16.7% 
83.3 



0.0% 
0.0 
100.0 



(6) 

1 . 7Z 

0. : 

83. < 



(6) 
83.3% 
16.7 



(5) (6) 



0.0% 
83.3 
16.7 



(6) 
83.3% 
0.0 

; . 7 . 



(0) 

~% 



(0) 

~% 



(0) 

~% 



(3) 
100.0% 
0.0 



(3) 
0.0% 
100.0 
0.0 



(2) 
100.0% 
0.0 
0.0 



(0) 

— % 



(0) 

— % 



(0) 

— % 



(8) (10) 
75.0% 90.0% 
25.0 • 10.0 



VEPS-I- 
Total 



(8) (9) (57) (39) 
62.5% 100.0%- 77.2% 56.4% 
37.5 0.0 22.8 43.6 



(8)i 


(10) 


(8) 


'■ (8> 


(55) 


(39) 


12.5% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


. 5.4% 


10,2% 


62.5 


.90.0 


62'5 


100.0 


70.9 


46.2 


25.0 


10.0 


37.5 


b.o 


23.6 


43.6 


(8) 








& 




(10) 


(8) 


(9) 


(56) 


(39) 


75.0% 


80.0% 


62.5% 


88.9% 


69.6% 


51.3% 


0.0 


"10.0 


0.0 


11.1 


7.1 


5.1 


25.0 


10.0 


37.5 


0.0 . 


23.2 


43.. 6.- 



2'J/ 
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. ^ APPENDIX E 

NUMBER OF YOUTH ENGAGED IN VARIOUS WORK EXPE-RIENCES 

I 

I 

Job Code N -Title of Work Experience 



001 1 Accotintants ' - ^> 

004 2 Computer Sy terns Analyst 

056 1 Persoi^n'el and Labor Relations 

101 1 Recrea|:ion 

151 2 Chemical Technician; Chemical Mixer Aide 

184 1 Editor and Reporter; Advertisement Aide - 

191 1 Photographer; 'Cameraman Aide ' ' 

265 1 Insiiraijlce Agent 

280 93 Salesmen; Sales Clerk, Main^rienance; Cashier; Marketing and Sale 

Aide; Rental Clerk; Retail Clerk; Clerk Trainee ' v 

301 1 . Bankteller , ^ ' \ ^ m 

305 9 Bookkeeper . ^ ^ \ 

310 24 Cashiers; Sales; Check out; Window Cashier; Clerical Cashier 

311 7 ^ Clerical Assistant; Social Welfare ,\ 
314 4 ^ Counter Clerk; Mail Order Clerk 

323 2 Expediters and Production Controller; Production Planning 

Aide; Material Inspector and Stocking ^ 

325 9 File Clerk; Medical Records Trainee; Filing / 

332 '^3 Mail Handlers 

333 7 'Jlessengers and Office Boys;" Secretarial; Clerical Office 

'Work; Mailfoom 

341 1 Bookkeeping and Billing Machine Operators; Proof :Machine 

Operators * 

344 ' c 2 Duplicating Machine Operator 

355 3 Office Machine Opexator 

361 1 Postal Clerk; Mall Warehouse Aide 

.364 12 Receptionists; Telephone Receptionist Clerk Typist 

372 12 Secretaries; Receptiofiists 

374 2 ' Shipping and Receiving Clerk 

375 1 Statistical Clerk 

381 13 ■ Stock Clerks 

382 3 Teacher's Aide 

391 14 ■ Typists - \ : 

394 . 4 Miscellaneous Clerical Workers\; Vault Safe Deposit,* Credit ^ 

Clerk \ 

395 102 Not Specified Clerical Workers ^ Service Clerical Office 

Aide,; Clerical Aide; Customer jl^lat ions 

402 4 Baker; Cook ^ * 

405 2 " Bookbinders; Bookbinder Aide — - 

4.13 1 Cabinet -Maker 

415 4 Carpenter 
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. . Job Code N Title of Work Experience 



420 1 Carpet Installer; Carpet Layout Aide 

.425 ' 4 Decorators and Window Dressers; Floral Assistants; 

. . J Loading and Arranging^; Sales Display; 'Window Display 

. 443 . 2 Furniture and Wood Finishers; Stainers and Trimmers 

452 1 Inspectors; Pressor Inspector 

461 11 Machinist; Moldmakers; Mashing 

470 1 Air Conditioning; Heating; Refrigeration 

472 4 Auto Body Repair 

* 473 " 5 Auto Mechanics 

474 4 Auto Mechanic Apprentice 

475 ■ 6 Data Processiiig Machine Operator; Shipping-Receiving 

Clerk 

482 2 Miscellaneous Mechanics and Repairmen 

510 2 Painting 

, 542 1 Shoe Repair 

543 1 r Sign Painters and Letterers 

551 ^ 2 Tailors 

\ 602 27 Assemblers 

\ 610 5 Checkers; Examiners; Inspectors 

611 3 Clothing Ironers and Pressors; Cleaned, Pressing 

' 615 i Dry Wall Installers and Laborers 

,623 35 '.Garage workers and Gas Station Attendants 

^ 630 1 ' liaundry and Dry Cleaning Operators 

631' i Meat Cutters; Butchers' 

640 1 ^ Mine Operators 

^ 643 10 Packers, Wrappers 

- 645 5 Photographic Process * 

662 1 Sawryier; Saw Operator 

^ ' 663 * 7 Sewers and Stitcher^ 

664 ' 1 Shoemaklng Machine Operator c 

690 7 Machine Operator Misce3.1aneous 

692 2 Machine Operator not Miscellaneous 

694 55 Miscellaneous Operatives; Engineering; Printing Apprentice; 

Butcher's Aide; Baker's Aide; Craft Mechanic Aide; Shop 
Helper 

695 2 Not Specified Operatives 
705 r**2^ Delivery and Routemen 
711 ^ \4 Parking Attendant - 

750 Carpenter's Aide 

751 * 2 Construction Helper 

.755 7 " Gardeners and Groundskeepers 

'762 ^ 74 Stock Handlers; Stocking; Box Boy; Sales and Stock Clerk;. 

\ ^ Bagging; Delivery; Shipping 

764 11 " Vehicle Washers and Equipment, Cleaners 

770 • \ 9 Warehouseman 

780 \ 7 Miscellaneous Laborers 

785 \2 Not Specified Laborers 

822 Farm Laborer / 

823 i Farm Laborer; Unpaid Family; Ranch Management 

902 - . ^\ ^Cleaners and Charwoman 

903 .21 Janitors and Sextons 

901 I'' Maid ' ' 

911 7 Busboy; Counter Girl 
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2i0 



Job Code 


M 


Title of Work Experience 


912 


8 


Cooks 




0 


Dishwasher 






Food Counter and Fountain Worker 


915 


28 


"Waiters and Waitresses 


916 


47 


Food Service Workers 


921 


1 


Dental As,3istant 


922 


2 


Health Aids (J^xcept Nursing) 


925 


9 


Nursing Aides, Orderlies and Attendants 


926 


2 


Practical Nurses 


933 


. 3 


Attendant; Personal Services 


942 


26 


Child Care Workers 


944 . . 


6 


Hairdressers and Cosmo to logists 


981 


3 


Cooks; Private Household 




